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Editorials 


THE HAYES MISSION TO SPAIN 

URING the war, especially in its closing phases, and 
] more since its end, there has been a chorus of com- 

plaints about the lack of an American foreign policy. 
The complaints have much justification. But there was a pe- 
riod—from the fall of France in 1940 down at least to the 
Teheran Conference of 1943—when the United States in- 
dubitably had some elements of a genuine policy. A nation in 
peril of its life is compelled, willy nilly, to examine the ex- 
igencies of its position. It must devise a practical strategy of 
defense and implement strategy with tactics. The rulers must 
turn from general to specific purposes, discriminate between 
potential friend and potential foe, find their natural allies, 
put aside ideology and get out the maps of geography. So do 
they discover their true foreign policy. We found ours in 1940 
when the Germans reached the Pyrenees, poised for the attack 
on Britain, and threatened the whole Atlantic world. We aid- 
ed Britain, acquired new Atlantic bases, strengthened diplo- 
matic contact with Vichy France and passed the Lend-Lease 
Bill. All these steps were integral parts of a policy that aimed 
at containing the Germans in Europe and strengthening the 
forces at work to decompose the New Order. When Japan 
attacked us, we were good enough masters of strategy and 
policy to discern the main enemy and concentrate arms and 
diplomacy against him first. It was to implement this highly 
intelligent decision that President Roosevelt sent Carlton 
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Hayes to Spain in the spring of 1942. Our relations with that 
country were not good, for its regime openly professed to 
favor the Axis cause. But the Japanese had wrecked an Amer- 
ican fleet at Pearl Harbor, seized control of the Western 
Pacific and were on the approaches to India and Australia, 
while the Germans were heading toward the Nile, the Volga 
and the Middle East. We needed the neutrality of Spain. Per- 
haps in all our history we never needed anything more im- 
peratively, for Hayes’s departure for Spain was followed in 
two months by the Allied planning of the North African in- 
vasion. And upon the success of that historic enterprise de- 
pended not only the fate of Africa, but of the Mediterranean, 
the Near and Middle East. On it depended the gaining of 
bases for striking the “‘soft under-belly” of the Axis and form- 
ing the pincers which, from the British Isles and French 
Africa, would converge on Europe and destroy the German 
armies in the west. Suppose the landings in November, 1942, 
had been beaten off! Would Montgomery’s Eighth Army have 
broken through the Mareth Line and pursued escaping rem- 
nants of Rommel’s Afrika Korps on into Sicily and Italy? 
Might there not instead have been another heart-breaking re- 
treat upon Egypt, the cancelling of the El Alamein victory, 
even the ultimate loss of Egypt and the Middle East? Had 
that occurred there must have been a different ending to the 
story of Stalingrad. But Eisenhower might have failed in 
North Africa if a German-Spanish alliance had fallen upon 
his flank and rear, and therefore it is hardly too much to say 
that the fate of the world was decided at that time in Spain. 
Hayes’s mission was to neutralize Spain; to transform a 
hostile “non-belligerency” into a genuine, even a benevolent, 
neutrality. He was brilliantly successful and in his story’ we 
have not only the most important revelation thus far given 
of our wartime diplomatic history, but a classic model for 
statesmen and diplomatists to study in years to come. And in 


1WARTIME MISSION IN SPAIN, 1942-1945. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. 313. $3.00. 
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the wise and statesmanlike ex-Ambassador we have one of 
our major war heroes. 

Roosevelt’s choice of the man for the mission was one 
of his shrewdest actions. Hayes is a great historian, one of the 
world’s leading students of modern nationalism. He is also 
a first-rate political thinker and an exemplary Catholic, so 
that it would be hard to imagine any one better equipped to 
comprehend the reality of contemporary Spain. His prudent 
realism, courage, humor and liberality of temper are equal in 
measure to his learning. With an intelligent contempt for 
ideological politics, he kept his head admirably during the 
Spanish Civil War and was duped neither by Franco’s “cru- 
sade” nor by priest-killing and church-burning “democracy.” 
He was under no illusions, therefore, about the hazards of his 
assignment. “I foresaw,” he writes, “difficulties in Spain with 
a dictatorship which owed its existence in part to Axis military 
aid...I likewise foresaw difficulties at home, where the bulk 
of the public opinion was still inflamed over the Spanish 
Civil War and antagonistic to General Franco and his Fa- 
lange...And in view of the current military situation and of 
the patent advantage to the Axis of its early forceful occupa- 
tion of the Iberian peninsula, the chances of any new Ameri- 
can Ambassador’s getting to Spain and being able to stay for 
any length of time seemed very slim indeed.” 

During the week of his departure in May, 1942, Admirai 
Darlan ominously denounced “the English betrayal” in Flan- 
ders and called on the French to resist the British descent 
upon Madagascar; British and American fleets were battered 
by the Japanese in the Coral Sea; Wainwright surrendered 
Corregidor; the Germans began their push across the Kerch 
peninsula, and Italian submarines were operating off the 
Atlantic coast of the United States. Mr. Hayes was given 
clearly to understand that “the basic policy of the President 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff... was to keep Spain out of the 
war... and not to break, but rather to maintain, friendly 
relations with its government.” This political strategy was 
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determined on the highest “level,” but it was up to Hayes to 
find the right tactics. He decided at the outset that our enemy 
was the Axis, not Spain, that he would not meddle in Spanish 
domestic politics, that he “would consign the Spanish Civil 
War to history and leave the future of Spain to the Spaniards.” 
With officials of the Spanish Government, as with private 
citizens, he records, “I would seek to develop the most courte- 
ous and cordial personal relations. I would especially stress 
the historic and cultural ties between Spain and America... . 
In soliciting any sort of cooperation with the Spanish Govern- 
ment, I would always endeavor to present the matter as being 
in the interest of Spain quite as much as in that of the United 
States or the United Nations. I well knew that no Govern- 
ment will ever do anything which it does not regard at the 
moment as in its own interest.” 

Mr. Hayes soon learned that the Spanish regime was not a 
simple counterpart of the Nazi or Fascist systems, but derived 
much of its character from traditional Iberian political habits. 
It was in essence a coalition of Falangist totalitarians and 
conservative traditionalists, with General Franco holding 
these antagonistic elements in balance. The Caudillo’s prob- 
lem (although Hayes abstains from pointing the comparison) 
was not dissimilar to Roosevelt’s problem of holding con- 
servative southern Democrats and northern New Dealers in 
pragmatic coalition. There was much Spanish enthusiasm for 
the German cause against communist Russia, but hardly any 
for Germany’s war against the Western Powers; and there 
was great indignation, official as well as popular, against 
Japan. On meeting Franco, the Ambassador perceived that 
he “differed notably from the caricature of him current in the 
‘leftist’ press in the United States.” He impressed Hayes as 
“being distinctly alert and possessing a good deal of both 
determination and caution and a rather lively and spontane- 
ous sense of humor.” Franco did not then (in the summer of 
1942) believe that a United Nations victory would material- 
ize. He was avowedly for Germany against Russia, but “had 
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no hostility toward the United States” and hoped for a com- 
promise peace between the Atlantic Powers and Germany. 
Plainly there was in this situation, even before the North 
African invasion, material for Mr. Hayes to exploit, and he 
appears to have done so with patient courage and tactical skill. 
It was out of the question for him to press Spain to expel the 
numerous and deeply entrenched Axis agents or to re-orientate 
its foreign policy away from non-belligerency until the mili- 
tary situation was changed in our favor. But he could make 
himself agreeable to the non-Falangist Count Jordana, who 
succeeded the Falangist Serrano Sufier in the Foreign Office 
that summer. He could win official good will by abstaining 
from playing politics either with the Left that wanted to 
restore the Republic of 1931 or with Sir Samuel Hoare, the 
British Ambassador who had the ill judgment to encourage 
the Spanish monarchists. And he could drive home to “new 
and untrained arrivals from OWI and OSS... that we were 
in Spain not to fight Spaniards or overturn their government 
but to help win the war against the Axis.” 

These tactics, combined with a judicious use of economic 
benefits and economic pressures, were rewarded by the Spanish 
decision, in the fall of 1942, to acquiesce without protest in 
the North African landings and even to wink at our use of 
Spanish territorial waters. That was the crucial test of non- 
belligerency, and it may be that Hayes’s actions spelled the 
difference between Allied success and failure. For there was 
a possibility that the Allies might seize Spain’s Canary 
Islands, and Hayes sent urgent warnings that such action 
would bring Spain into the war against us. All through the 
winter of 1942-1943 the situation remained tense. Months had 
to pass before the relatively small forces invading North 
Africa could be magnified and adequately equipped for the 
Tunisian offensive. The Germans’ temptation to attack us 
through Spain must have been very great. Hayes thinks they 
would have yielded to it, “if they could have counted on 
Spain’s acquiescence. But Spain .. . made clear to them that 
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if they moved in, it would enter the war on the Allied side. 
Germany feared to run the risk.” This danger diminished 
but did not wholly disappear until the Normandy invasion. 
The logistics for that action might indeed have been badly 
disorganized if the Germans had chosen to offer their enemies 
an Iberian battlefield in the spring of ’44. Down to that mo- 
ment, therefore, strategy required a prudent respect for the 
sensibilities of Spain. | 

During the critical winter and spring of 1943 Hayes labored 
to strengthen the Spanish will to fight if the Germans in- 
vaded. He undertook a counter-offensive against German 
and Falangist propaganda which still enjoyed a near-monop- 
oly of facilities. But, because he did not bully and bluster like 
the Germans, he was violently assailed by “certain journalists 
and radio commentators in the United States, particularly 
those who had long been more concerned with waging civil 
war in Spain (from a safe distance) than with fighting Ger- 
many.” This “barrage” impressed him as “both humorous 
and pitiful, although it undoubtedly gave aid and comfort to 
our German enemies in Spain.” 

The barrage was to flare up repeatedly to the very end of 
the mission. Two propagandist pressure groups were behind 
it: Spanish Republican refugees and American Communists 
and fellow travelers. They wanted an Allied intervention in 
Spain “regardless of what its effects might be on Allied mili- 
tary operations elsewhere or on the masses of the Spanish 
people. One group served factional Spanish interests, and the 
other, Russian. Neither was intent upon American or com- 
prehensively Allied needs and purposes.” Both made their 
force felt in the Board of Economic Warfare and the OWI. 
The State Department “was unable or unwilling publicly to 
challenge” them. 

Hayes throws additional light on Secretary Hull’s extraor- 
dinary sensitiveness to “public opinion” as expressed by left- 
wing columnists and commentators. He wrote to the Secre- 
tary on June 1, 1943: “Of course I don’t like the existing 
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political regime in Spain. But, on the other hand, I have 
never liked, and still don’t like, the existing political regime 
in Russia. Yet if we can have Russia as our ally, why not, 
and why not treat it as a true and great ally? And if we can 
have Spain as a benevolent neutral and economic ally, why 
not? We Americans have enough to do, I should think, to 
defeat and disarm Germany and Japan, without intervening 
in Russia and Spain and establishing by force of arms the 
sort of government which would be to our liking in these 
countries.’ When Hull “frankly confessed” that we were cut- 
ting Spain’s oil supplies because of “public opinion” and, by 
inference, suggested that Mr. Hayes was not giving full 
weight to the importance of this factor, the Ambassador 
courageously replied: “The weight and importance of public 
opinion in a democratic country like ours is quite well known 
to me. When much of that opinion, however, is so badly mis- 
informed as it is about contemporary Spain, I doubt whether 
it should be the determinant of our Government’s foreign 
policy in critical war times.” In another instance he criti- 
cized “an attempt to appease uninformed public opinion in 
the United States” and declared that “keeping this Axis cre- 
ated regime out of the war and bringing it progressively to 
the side of the United Nations will eventually be adjudged 
by informed public opinion as one of the outstanding diplo- 
matic victories of the war. ... I maintain, furthermore, that 
our success in Spain is capable of adequate explanation to the 
Congress of the United States and to the American public.” 

Despite the sniping of sects and pressure groups at home, 
and the timid support of Hull (which repeatedly had to be 
fortified by Roosevelt), Hayes carried through his campaign 
to transform Spanish neutrality into benevolent neutrality. 
By the spring of 1944 when the wolfram agreement was 
signed (April 29), his success was complete. Sir Samuel 
Hoare evidently regarded his actions as dangerously demand- 
ing upon Spain, for Hayes was no “appeaser” but a diplomat 
who, politely but firmly, sought solid material advantages 
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for his country. Sir Samuel gave small assistance. While the 
State Department and the OWI depreciated and seemed to 
apologize for our accomplishments at Madrid, the German 
Foreign Office was enraged. Ribbentrop stormed against the 
wolfram agreement, while Hull was fearful of how public 
opinion would react to any kind of agreement with Spain and 
pretended that we signed the pact out of deference to British 
wishes, although London had given but halting and gingerly 
support to Hayes’s demands. Wrote the Ambassador to the 
Secretary of State: “I fail to see the necessity for regarding 
this diplomatic victory as a diplomatic defeat and for giving 
all the credit to Britain for the considerable achievement 
resulting from American efforts and initiative.” Hull replied 
that he did not wish “to detract from the results you have 
obtained. But a compromise with Spain will not be popular, 
and the fact that it is favorable to us will not allay all criti- 
cism.” According to Hayes, his British colleague was de- 
lighted and our relations with Spain were temporarily em- 
barrassed. 

When D-Day dawned on the Normandy beaches, the mis- 
sion was virtually completed. Spain was benevolently neutral 
and Hayes was eager to come home. Roosevelt eventually 
accepted his resignation in January, 1945, and he came home, 
but not to the hero’s triumph that he deserved. The enemies 
of his good work were in the ascendant, and its fruits were 
being wasted. They had begun to wither, indeed, from that 
fateful moment of transition—the Teheran Conference— 
when the United States, having won the “war for survival,” 
went on to fight a war for world revolution in alliance with 
the communist Soviet Union. Statesmanship of the Hayes 
brand could hardly prosper in the new climate of interna- 
tional relations. But as the illusions generated by that strange 
alliance are dissipated, we may be sure that the solid worth of 
this man’s achievement will be recognized by a grateful 


country. 
Fordham University. Ross HOFFMAN. 
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ONE WORLD IN THE MAKING 


has drawn the peoples of the world into a physical unity 
that is closer than ever before. Revolutionary changes in 
communication and transportation have shortened distances 
between nations and continents. East and West have been 
joined by radio and airplane. The problem of separate tongues 
is yielding to ready translation and the almost universal under- 
standing of English. Yet, in a world drawn into a close-knit 
unity by the marvels of science, there has been lacking spiritual 
harmony to render this unity free of friction. We behold a 
world at war, rending and tearing itself to pieces in a clash 
of national ambitions. Love of country was said to involve 
hatred of other lands. Close familiarity, instead of making 
understanding possible, produced a destructive international 
irritation. Unity of thought and action among the peoples 
of the world seemed to be a vain hope. 
Yet the fact remains that there is one world in the making. 
As Dr. Ralph Barton Perry points out: 


[: THE course of the past century, the ingenuity of man 


There are two fundamentally different meanings of “one world.” There is 
that oneness of the world which has already come to pass—a oneness of contact 
and interdependence brought about mainly by scientific and technological 
changes; and there is that oneness of the world which has yet to be achieved 
by organization and institutions. The first unity sets the stage for the second 
in making it both necessary and possible. That these two unities are not the 
same is proved by the present war, which is an effect of the first unity in 
the absence of the second. Contact and interdependence create a problem which 
if not solved results in destruction; but which if solved will result in 
constructive good surpassing any which mankind has yet achieved.’ 


Catholic doctrine has taught the creation of the earth by a 
single God. Catholic theology has maintained the unity of 
mankind as descending from the same first parents. The uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God was made a concrete reality by the 


10NE WoRLD IN THE MAKING. By Ralph Barton Perry. New York: Current Book, 
Inc., 1945. Pp. 275. $3.00. 
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Incarnation of His Son at Bethlehem. Our Saviour is the 
brother of every man, and the extent of His brotherly love is 
measured in the Infinite Sacrifice of His life on Calvary. 
His Church was sent to “teach all nations,” baptizing them 
in the common sign of the Trinity. That Church has been 
Catholic in her efforts for all peoples, whatever might be 
their class or color or nationality. From Paul, the Apostle 
to the Gentiles, to Xavier, to Damien, the good tidings of the 
Gospel have been carried to every people, to every corner of 
the earth. 

In spite of the harmony which the Gospel bestowed upon 
men of every nation, there arose in the fifteenth century a 
national consciousness which was to divide the peoples of the 
earth on the basis of lingual and territorial differences. In 
vain had the Church fought the pretensions of the State to 
independence from moral authority. While Europe was united 
in faith and respect for the Vicar of Christ there was a 
chance for his voice to be heard above the discordant aims 
of varying national ambition. When revolt tore the Church 
asunder, princes could embark upon self-chosen paths of am- 
bitious conquest. Nations could walk alone, swayed only by 
the pursuit of a policy of glory and profit. The revolt signal- 
ized a new individualism for States as well as for men. The 
moderating norm of the common good was lost for peoples 
as well as for persons. Positivistic morality was to form in 
John Austin a theory of national sovereignty which was above 
any moral authority. No one could be protected against the 
all-powerful demands of the State. An artificial identification 
of corporate and individual happiness was to remove the 
foundations of restraint from the tyrannical demands of the 
majority. The world was ready for the monstrous impact of 
totalitarian government on persons and peoples. Principles of 
justice were removed from their necessary application to the 
actions of States as well as individuals. Common notions of 
justice could no longer be asserted against any State except 
by its own permission. 
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In seeking a solution of the dilemma of a single world 
organized for its own destruction, many men of good will are 
today working together.” Catholic concepts of the responsibil- 
ity as well as the force of national authority are being readily 
accepted. Many non-Catholics applauded the words of the 
Pope on the necessary authority of an international society 
to maintain peace: “The authority of such a society must 
be real and effective over the member states, in such a wise, 
however, that each of them retains an equal right to its own 
sovereignty.” This is the Catholic doctrine of national sover- 
eignty—a sovereignty which retains all authority internally 
and externally, yet is not free of responsibility and moral 
judgment in its acts. 

The basis for any juridical review of these acts lies in the 
common principles of justice which are recognized by all 
mankind. All men recognize the difference between fair deal- 
ing and brutal aggression, because all of them have the im- 
print of God’s law on their minds. The principles of this 
universal law must be codified and applied to the international 
problems which any dynamic social living is bound to present. 
Here lies the way to an effective jus gentium or law of nations, 
which must bind them as well as individuals. Only in this 
way can effective international organization be achieved in 
our time. Governments must respect the rights of other gov- 
ernments as well as their own. These words of St. Paul, uttered 
when Christianity was in its cradle, were reaffirmed by Pope 
Pius XII in his first encyclical, Summz Pontificatus, on the 
unity and solidarity of human society: “There is neither bond 
nor free, neither Jew nor Greek, for we are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” Pagan and atheistic ideas of absolute national authority 
must be succeeded by the Christian notion of a mutually 
responsible brotherhood of peoples. 

New York, N.Y. THOMAS F, MAHER. 


2WortD OrpeER: ITs INTELLECTUAL AND CULTURAL FouNDATIONS. A Series of Ad- 
dresses. By seventeen writers. Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers (for the Institute for Religious Studies), 1945. Pp. ix, 247. $2.00. 
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CATHOLIC ART AND CULTURE 


N THE Bow in the Clouds Mr. Watkin prepared us to 
J expec from him large syntheses and lofty vision. He there 

presented a metaphysical analysis of life and culture in 
the abstract, under its various aspects of Religion, Art, Sex 
and Science. In a recent work, he has undertaken to examine 
a particular civilization, the Catholic “religion-culture,” 
which he follows metaphorically from its infancy in early 
Christian times, through its youth, adolescence, maturity, old 
age and death in the French Revolution." A concomitant 
metaphor is expressed in the chapter headings: The Classical 
Autumn, The Christian Spring; Summer: Medieval Christen- 
dom; Late Summer: The Renaissance; Autumn: The Age of 
Baroque; Winter: The Modern World. 

Mr. Watkin does not intend to imprison human history in 
a Spenglerian series of endless and hopeless cycles, for it does 
not move in circles, but in mounting spiral progress, and the 
final conclusion is reminiscent not of the German professor, 
but of Joachim of Flora. The resemblance goes only so far 
that we are told to expect after the bleak long winter we are 
now enduring a glorious new “Age of the Spirit.” 

Mr. Watkin’s analysis of early, Medieval and Renaissance 
Christendom is presented with his usual broad knowledge 
and deep insight. He shows the human spirit constantly oscil- 
lating between the “vertical” tendency toward the transcen- 
dental and the “horizontal” or immanental tendency, and the 
effort to achieve a synthesis of the two, most successfully, 
albeit precariously and imperfectly exemplified in Baroque 
culture. It is in this later field of his special predilection 
that he develops his most original and personal analyses. 

Baroque is viewed as scholars more and more frequently 
see it today, as the continuation rather than the antethesis of 
Gothic. It is particularly stressed in this book because 


1CaTHOLIC ART AND CULTURE. By Edward Ingram Watkin. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1944. Pp. 266, and forty plates. $4.50. 
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Its merit is largely unrecognized and, even more, its nature as the heir 
and the continuation of Gothic. I love it. And it is good to speak of what 
one loves. And above all it was the ripe fruit of the Catholic religion- 
culture, when its classical matter was most extensively employed and re- 
fashioned by the Christian form. It was thus pre-eminently the culture of 
a Christian and a mystically Christian humanism, a culture such as the religion 
of God Incarnate must of necessity inspire (pp. 166-167). 


This rather rhapsodical view of Baroque is tempered by 
clear understanding of its fundamental vice. 

Though Baroque religion of necessity believed in the Holy Ghost and the 
Holy Catholic Church, it did not clearly perceive the immanental operation 
of the former and the organic solidarity of the latter which that operation 
on its highest and supernatural level produces (pp. 170-171). 

In consequence, its inevitable preoccupation with the defense against heresy 
and excessive individualism made it the more necessary to insist upon the 
external unity of the Church, upon her hierarchy and her code of law... 
So long as mystical and contemplative religion flourished, this externalism 
and mechanism were overcome by their subordination to the former. When, 
however, it fell into the background, they became an oppressive burden on 
the spirit. And the balance was fatally shifted as between the interior and 
the exterior of Catholicism. Henceforth hierarchy and law, even the sacra- 
ments, were widely regarded as the end for which interior religion exists 
instead of as a means, however indispensable, to safeguard and foster the 
spiritual life of the Church, her life of prayer (p. 171). 


In the cultural life of the time, too, the perfect balance 
characteristic of the harmonious synthesis of the vertical and 
the horizontal was too delicate to have been steadily main- 
tained. As an example of the tension between the two Mr. 
Watkin cites Bossuet’s strictures on the theatre as typical of 
a widespread religious attitude. On the other hand, where 
Dante had used classical themes to illustrate and reinforce 
Christian ideas, Renaissance and Baroque art treated pagan 
themes for their own sake, thus showing poor assimilation 
of classical matter to the Christian form of the culture. In 
view of these valid criticisms of the period, it is difficult to 
understand Mr. Watkin’s exaltation of Baroque as the ripe 
fruit of Christian culture. This is probably basically a matter 
of temperament and taste. It is no doubt idle to argue whether 
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summer or autumn is the period of full maturity. Some fruits 
ripen in summer, others in autumn. Still, in view of the 
manner in which the problem is here presented, must we not 
ask where in Baroque literature or thought do we find so 
excellent a synthesis of Christian transcendentalism and a 
true regard for the natural dispensation as that found in Dante 
and St. Thomas, and perhaps also in the Chanson de Roland? 
Mr. Watkin sings the praises of Baroque humanism; can one 
not at least as validly sing those of Mediaeval humanism?” 
Mr. Watkin, of course, is quite aware of this objection and 
readily allows that 

This synthesis, it may be replied, has already been effected in the medieval 
culture... But the synthesis was necessarily incomplete and it was not fully 
organic. Even its Baroque representation did not sufficiently realize the im- 
manental and humanistic factors (p. 199). 

the religion-culture of the future will, we are led to hope, 
realize this synthesis more perfectly, but first “The inheritance 
of the Eastern cultures must be incorporated and the scientific 
achievement and knowledge of modern man” (p. 200). Lest, 
however, we hope too inconsiderately, “before this is accom- 
plished, we are likely to pass through a long period of un- 
cultured mass civilization, beneath some form or other of 
totalitarian despotism” (p. 200). 

Mr. Watkin then, is not inclined to look with satisfaction 
at the present state of affairs. He would agree with Claudel, 
who, lamenting the disappearance of the national Japanese 
theatre, says that it is “malheureusement en voie de disparition, 
comme toutes les belles choses du monde, sous |’influence de 
notre civilisation grossiére et matérialiste.”* In a more hopeful 
note, however, may we not see in Claudel himself at least an 
adumbration of the future religion-culture whose coming Mr. 
Watkin heralds? Here we are reminded of the comment of 
another contemporary critic, Henri Peyre, who has hazarded 
the question whether in the future Gurs will not be known as 


2See Gerald G. Walsh, Medieval Humanism, New York, 1941. 
3Paul Claudel, Le livre de Christophe Colomb, Paris, n.d. 
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the age of Claudel. Curiously enough, in a book so rich in 
illustrative examples, no mention is made of the great French 
writer, though he may well typify the coming age of Mr. 
Watkin, when 


Doctrines will no longer be accepted solely on authority and stored unused 
in the mind. They will be vitally assimilated and practically lived. That is to 
say, contemplation will be spread widely throughout the Church and with it 
mystical experience (p. 202). 


The writer sees in the increasing understanding of the 
Communion of Saints in the Mystical Body, in the con- 
comitant liturgical movement and in the association of the 
laity in the apostolic work of the Church in Catholic Action, 
encouraging signs for the future. “We should expect the 
autumn of one religion-culture to prophesy and prepare the 
spring of the next. The flower-buds of evergreen trees that 
will open in spring are formed the previous autumn” (p. 205). 

The book sounds an apocalyptic note toward the close in a 
hymnic profession of faith: 


I believe the kingdom of God will descend to man on earth and be the 
Kingdom of God in man, the kingdom of deified humanity. Already it has 
descended in Christ and in the saints who have followed Him. It will descend 
in His entire Body. And as in the saints, so in all believers, it will be the 
charity of contemplative prayer, the reign of the Spirit in contemplative souls 
and in their corresponding action and achievement (p. 215). 


It may be that Christians today, in our inability to believe 
in man regenerate and the Kingdom of God on earth, repeat 
the error of the ancient Hebrews who were unable to accept 
God Incarnate or the Kingdom of Israel in Heaven. In the 
face of such a vision as Mr. Watkin evokes, however, we 
may either utter an enthusiastic “Fiat, fiat” or reluctantly 
murmur “Deus scit.” 

Fordham University. JEAN MISRAHI. 





Thoughts in a Hall of Armor 


ELIZABETH BOHM 


AN, born the naked, never was content 
M To clothe himself in denim or in lace; 
Steel is his vanity, bloodshed his bent, 
Plate for his heart, a visor for his face. 
Hide, man, within the metal loved so much; 
Hammer the skilled precision joints to cover 
The flesh you are that bruises at a touch, 


Fashioned for gentleness—priest, scholar, lover. 
Hide, and forswear your breath that clouds the steel 
With warm uneven frost until you die; 
Abjure the pliant foot for the spurred heel, 
Incase the quick emotion of the eye 
And music’s mortal wing, the ear. 

Even now 


The question follows Adam: Where Art Thou? 





The Two World Wars 
A Comparison 


OscAR HALECKI 


striking features of the two wars fought in our genera- 
tion and usually called World Warland II. It has 
been done often enough, but with little profit. What is much 
more difficult and might be more instructive is a comparison 
of the places which these wars occupy in universal history. 
We might thus find out the true meaning of this experience. 

To make this comparison, the historian must approach the 
problem from a universal point of view. A study of the im- 
mediate origin and background of the wars has been made, 
and with much success, without going beyond the century 
of European history preceding the first of them. But what 
now seems desirable is to look back on the tragic events of 
the last thirty years from the larger perspective of history as 
a whole. The interpretation of certain developments of earlier 
periods can contribute more to an understanding of our times 
than the record of events in the nineteenth century. 

It would be desirable to be fully universal from the geo- 
graphical point of view. But that is beyond the competence of 
any individual historian. The best he can do is to indicate 
in advance the extent to which his own origin may have in- 
fluenced his approach. If he happens to be a European, he 
will have the advantage of being nearer to the genesis of the 
conflict, but will face the difficulty which results from the 
great variety of European points of view. He must, therefore, 
make clear which European region is his main concern and 
the field of his personal experience. 

The present study will emphasize the least known of these 
regions, the section of Europe which does not even have a 


IN wiring seems easier than to compare the more 
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universally accepted name, situated as it is between Germany 
and Russia, the main constituent parts of Central and Eastern 
Europe. It has proved a crucial region in both wars, though 
not, as usually stressed, because the first started in Serbia and 
the second in Poland. We know today that there has been and 
is little, if any, outside interest in the real independence and 
freedom of either country. But we also know, or ought to 
realize, that both of them and almost a dozen other countries 
—they might be called the “small thirteen,” in contrast to 
the Big Three—throughout European history have passion- 
ately wanted that freedom and independence, fighting and 
suffering for it more than any other nations. That is precisely 
the common, distinctive feature of this region of Europe, 
which is so full of diversity—racial, linguistic, religious, so- 
cial. It is particularly striking in a period of crisis and unrest 
like ours. 

There is a third and most important difference of possible 
approaches to this problem. This difference must be clearly 
indicated if so big a problem is to be fruitfully discussed. 
A comparison between the two wars might seem to some to be 
mainly a problem of military history, including diplomatic 
and economic aspects—especially the latter, in an era of 
growing materialism. To others, and for reason of principle, it 
seems more appropriate to consider the spiritual and moral 
issues involved, and to do this in the light of a philosophy 
of history which attributes to these very values the first and 
foremost place. 


Two WARS OR ONE? 


Before applying this threefold method, it is necessary to 
answer a preliminary question: Have there really been two 
world wars? That question is not paradoxical. It is dictated 
by two equally justified doubts, the first of which has been 
frequently expressed and by qualified authorities. To mention 
only two: Mr. Winston Churchill and General de Gaulle 
have expressed the opinion that there has been, as a matter 
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of fact, only one war, fought in two stages and interrupted 
by an armistice of twenty years. 

If this interpretation were correct, the problem of com- 
paring the two wars would be meaningless or even misleading. 
It could be pointed out that the “armistice” did not last even 
twenty years. The last treaty which concluded World War I 
was not signed before 1923, when the Treaty of Lausanne 
replaced the Treaty of Sévres (which never came into force) ; 
it is now generally admitted that World War II, taken as a 
whole, started at Marco Polo Bridge in 1937, if not in Man- 
churia in 1931. The interruption between the two periods 
of the new “Thirty Years War” would thus be limited to 
eight (or, at most, fourteen) years. 

The decisive argument against such an interpretation is 
the experience of all of us who have lived through these two 
wars and the years between them, from the Paris Peace 
Conference to the last attempts of appeasing the forces of 
aggression. Short as it was, that period—for the United States 
it was a period of isolationism—was for Europe the period of 
the greatest effort toward a durable peace ever made in history. 
The decision that the “Great War” of 1914-18 should be 
the last war was very serious among most of the European 
nations, and at least during the ’twenties the organization and 
consolidation of peace, which nobody considered a mere 
armistice, was in steady progress. For a great majority of 
Europeans, and probably of mankind, these were happy, con- 
structive years, full of hope and promise, and their picture 
ought not to be distorted a posterior: because the hopes and 
promises did not come true. 

The distortion which presents the second war fought by 
our generation as an almost unavoidable continuation of the 
first is, to a large extent, the logical consequence of a systematic 
campaign which those dissatisfied with the peace settlement 
after 1918 directed against it from the outset. Their purpose 
was to convince public opinion that it was no peace at all. 
But the merging of both wars into one could also lead to a 
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justification of those who are responsible for the destruction 
of the peace effort after the first and for the outbreak of the 
second. It must be rejected therefore, in connection with the 
deeper reasons of the latter. Its basic difference from the 
former will appear if, in the question whether we really had 
two world wars, the emphasis is put not on “two” but on 
“world.” 

Those who are convinced that there were two distinct wars 
and who want to compare them must still ask themselves 
whether it is correct to call them both “world wars.” In this 
Case a negative answer will make the proposed comparison 
even more advisable and instructive. 

At first sight, it may seem artificial to change the usual 
terminology. Did we not witness the gradual extension of both 
wars until almost all the nations of the world were included, 
at least formally, among the belligerents? Nevertheless, the 
first war not only started and ended in Europe, but was fought 
almost exclusively on European soil. Its extension to the Near 
East and to colonial areas was nothing new in the military 
and diplomatic history of Europe, and the limited actions in 
the Far East remained practically insignificant. So was the 
participation of Latin America, and only the intervention of 
the United States, as an “associated” not an allied power, 
changed the picture in the last year and a half. But that only 
means that the war, which basically was a European war, had 
to be decided through that American interference, which was 
an indication that it would be the last European War, the last 
war which could be localized, more or less, on the European 
continent. 

And so it was. For there is no doubt that the following 
war was indeed a World War. This time the role of America, 
again decisive, was much more than an intervention in a 
European conflict. Through the participation of the United 
States, another European war which started in 1939 was 
merged with a war in the Far East, which had started a few 
years earlier, into the first real World War which ended in 
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the Far East a few months later than in Europe. The actions 
on both of these main scenes were of equal importance, and 
almost equally important were the various African campaigns, 
one of which, the Ethiopian, had also preceded the outbreak 
of the war in Europe, not without contributing to it. For the 
first time in history even the Arctic regions and hitherto un- 
known islands in the Southern Pacific gained a strategic im- 
portance for the whole world. 

The two wars, therefore, belong ¢o different periods of 
history: the first, together with the reconstruction of Europe 
which followed, closes the European age; the second, the 
beginning of which appears already today as a decisive turn 
in human destinies, cannot fail to result in an entirely new 
world order. There must be, therefore, striking differences in 
the origins of the wars and in the peace settlements. But there 
is an even more surprising analogy in the development of 
both conflicts: in the course of each the entrance of the 
United States into the war entirely modified the situation 
and in both cases it was accompanied by a complete reversal 
in the position of Russia. This is, therefore, in addition to 
the problems of causes and consequences, another question 
which no comparison between the two wars can possibly omit. 


THE LAST EUROPEAN WAR 


A study limited to the immediate causes of the outbreak 
of the war in 1914 could easily lead to the conclusion that the 
catastrophe could have been avoided through a little more 
diplomatic skill and that there was, at least, no reason for 
a general European conflagration. The discrepancy between 
the Austro-Hungarian ultimatum and the Serbian reply did 
not justify even a local war, and the grouping of the six great 
powers of Europe into a Triple Alliance and a Triple Entente, 
dangerous as it was, ought rather to have preserved some kind 
of balance, if it had not been as artificial as similar combina- 
tions in the course of European history. It was, therefore, not 
that specific system of alliances, but the very principle upon 
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which the organization of Europe was supposed to be based, 
which must be held responsible for the failure to find a peace- 
ful solution. 

It would be more correct to speak of a lack of principles. 
For the deeper reason why there had been several European 
wars before and why the last one proved so particularly 
dangerous was the absence of any real organization of Europe. 
That was the tragedy not only of a few fateful days in July, 
1914, nor of the preceding ten or one hundred years, but of 
the whole course of European history. 

The first millennium of that history has been rightly called 
“the making of Europe.” Even these remote ages are not with- 
out significance for a better understanding of contemporary 
events. It was always considered providential that during the 
first centuries of the Christian era the whole Mediterranean 
world was united under the Roman Empire, so that the spread 
of the Gospel was greatly facilitated. But it proved equally 
providential that, as early as in the time of the Apostles, the 
permanent center of the Church, which had been founded 
on Asiatic soil, was transferred to Europe, to the continent 
which for many centuries was to be practically identified 
with Christendom. Whatever we may think of Pirenne’s 
famous theory regarding “Mohammed and Charlemagne,” 
one thing at least is certain: there was, in the ten centuries 
between Caesar’s conquest of Gaul and the inclusion of the 
Slavic and Scandinavian peoples in the Christian community 
of nations, a momentous shift of the sphere of our civilization 
which lost the non-European parts of the Mediterranean 
region, but gained the parts of Europe beyond the limits of the 
Roman Empire. 

During the following thousand years the problem of or- 
ganizing Europe was the main issue of general history. It 
seemed to be solved from the outset by the medieval concep- 
tion of two universal powers, the Papacy and the Empire, 
controlling Christendom. It failed because the Holy Roman 
Empire was entrusted to an individual nation which misused 
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its powers by trying to dominate the other nations and by 
endless contests with the Holy See. A last attempt to save 
medieval universalism in a more “democratic” form was made 
at the great Councils of the fifteenth century, with the par- 
ticipation of a third universal factor—the Universities. It was 
distorted by the extreme theories of conciliarism which 
threatened the foundations of Papal authority and prepared 
the religious revolution of the next century. Added to the 
Oriental schism, it finally destroyed the spiritual unity of 
Christendom. 

The political unity of Europe could not be assured by the 
modern conception of the balance of powers. That purely 
mechanical organization of the continent, first experienced 
within the limits of divided Italy, was based upon the 
Machiavellian idea of completely separating politics from 
ethics, an idea which without whitewashing its Italian author 
can be traced back to Louis XI and even to Frederick II— 
who is so unduly praised by some medievalists. Even that 
precarious balance-of-power system was destroyed through its 
own immoral principles when the partitions of Poland simply 
eliminated an essential member of the European state system 
and strengthened two newcomers, the Russian Empire and 
the Kingdom of Prussia, to the disadvantage of the traditional 
powers of Western Europe. 

The bargaining at the Congress of Vienna, after one of 
the bloodiest European wars, cannot be considered a real 
“reconstruction of Europe” nor an instructive example for 
the peacemakers of today. The Holy Alliance sanctioned the 
disappearance not only of Poland, but of all the smaller States 
east and south-east of Germany which since the Middle Ages 
had gradually lost their liberty, and it placed the remaining 
European countries under the leadership of a “Concert” 
whose arbitrary policy provoked the rise of revolutionary 
nationalism. Only a few years after 1815 the artificial structure 
began to crumble, and after the crisis of 48 a series of wars, 
localized but involving, one after another, all the great powers, 
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resulted in a race of armaments which no international con- 
ference could limit. Even when supporting the independence 
movement of the Balkan countries, the European Concert 
continued its dangerous game of power politics, and the in- 
ternal concessions which one of the Empires, the Habsburg 
Monarchy, made to its non-German nationalities were par- 
alyzed by a foreign policy opposed to their aspirations. 

Subordinated to German imperialism, that policy threat- 
ened a small neighbor supported by Russian imperialism and, 
instead of any organization of Europe which could have 
prevented the conflict, there was only a system of alliances 
which gradually enlarged it, although the final attitude of the 
various countries was determined much less by their treaty 
obligations than by their immediate interests. During the 
first years of the war which was to be the last European war, 
there were even fewer principles involved than in any earlier 
conflict among the nations of the continent. With the exception 
of those countries which fought in obvious self-defense, like 
Serbia and Belgium among the smaller ones, and France 
among the great powers, nobody had any clearly defined war 
aims. There was no plan of a European order which would 
have replaced a political anarchy inconsistent with Europe’s 
cultural and economic progress. 

Such a plan did not appear before 1917, and this is the 
main reason why that year must be considered a turn in the 
war. It should be the pride of all Americans that the great 
plan of postwar organization was almost exclusively the work 
of Woodrow Wilson. In spite of so many “blunders,” pointed 
out by his countrymen, he was the only great statesman of 
our times inspired by a constructive vision—developed from 
his address of January 22, 1917, to the Fourteen Points of 
January 8, 1918. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
between these two dates, on August |, 1917, Pope Benedict XV 
outlined a peace program which, although misunderstood and 
underestimated, had much in common with the Wilsonian 


principles. 
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The first of these principles, the idea of national self- 
determination, was meant mainly to be a solution of the 
European problem in full agreement with the best European 
traditions of freedom and justice. These traditions, based on 
Christian ethics, had been badly distorted by imperialism and 
power politics. It was obvious that national self-determination 
had to be implemented, in the modern world even more than 
in the Middle Ages, by an international organization. The 
great American President was well qualified to realize that, 
in spite of the European origin and character of the war, 
such an organization could not be limited, in the twentieth 
century, to the continent whose most remarkable achievement 
had been the spread of Christian civilization in all parts of 
the world. A Europe, at last organized on the basis of self- 
determination and integrated in a world-wide League for 
peace and cooperation—that was indeed a war aim which, 
in addition to the defense of the American Republic itself 
and of its own vital interests, justified the entrance of the 
United States in the last European war, possibly the last war, 
in general. 

It so happened, however, that in the same year in which 
America entered that war, Russia ceased to be an ally. After 
the first of the two Russian revolutions of 1917—-so different 
from each other—it seemed that a democratic, Westernized 
Russia, replacing a regime strongly opposed to any kind of 
national self-determination, would become an ally even more 
valuable than before. But the following months showed the 
weakness of the democratic and Western elements in a country 
which through a second and unusually savage revolution 
established the first totalitarian system. The new Russia was 
more despotic than Tsardom and was anxious to end the war 
immediately in order to make possible a world revolution. 

The sixth of Wilson’s Points, dealing with Russia in a spirit 
of deep sympathy, was answered in Brest-Litovsk, after a 
discussion in which both sides distorted and misused the self- 
determination idea. There was to be a separate peace between 
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the Soviets and the Central Powers. From the purely military 
point of view the defection of the “Red Army”—as Russia’s 
forces now were called—created, of course, an extremely 
dangerous situation, enabling the Germans to launch their 
spring offensive of 1918 on the Western front, now practically 
the only important one. From the point of view of the peace 
settlement, however, it was very fortunate that there remained 
only those allies who, in spite of minor differences of opinion 
and conflicting claims, were united by the same ideas of 
democracy and freedom prerequisite to any realization of the 
Wilsonian program. 

But was not that program “betrayed” in the “lost peace” 
of “Versailles”? This widespread opinion is merely the result 
of a well-organized propaganda against the whole work of 
the Paris Peace Conference, a propaganda which started in 
Berlin, was skillfully supported by Moscow, and proved 
amazingly successful in the Anglo-Saxon countries. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there were many shortcomings, mistakes and in- 
consistencies in the details of the various peace treaties, not 
so much in the Treaty of Versailles as in the others. But, as a 
whole, the peace settlement after the last European war was 
a tremendous progress, if compared with either the prewar 
situation or any earlier attempt of European reconstruction, 
especially in 1815. 

The European war, although decided through American 
intervention, ended in a real victory for a great majority of 
the Europeans, especially for the Western democracies and 
for most of the peoples between Germany and Russia. Even 
those who had fought on the losing side and had to suffer the 
consequences of defeat remained free and independent. The 
five allied nations in this part of Europe were restored to 
full independence and gained national unity. And, although 
it is wrong to say that the Baltic countries were created at 
Versailles, their liberation was a result of the victory of the 
ideas of freedom and self-determination. 

The whole group of thirteen countries (including even Al- 
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bania, a prewar creation now reconstituted) stretching from 
Finland in the North to Greece in the South, seemed to be 
something new on the map of Europe and was indeed the 
greatest change in the European situation which resulted from 
war and peace. The very existence of such a zone of “new” 
and “small” nations—most of them very old ones and some 
of them not so small—was attacked by the “anti-Versailles” 
propaganda with special violence and stigmatized as the 
“Balkanization” of Europe. But the liberation movement, 
which had started in the Balkans, was nothing but a reparation 
of wrongs suffered for centuries, and opened almost unlimited 
possibilities. For all these countries, at last masters of their 
destinies, proved extremely anxious to cooperate with the 
democratic, Latin or Anglo-Saxon West, on a historic basis 
of cultural community, and, in spite of regrettable political 
differences between some of the “new” States, regional agree- 
ments were concluded among many of them, which were a 
constructive contribution to the problem of international or- 
ganization. 

That program, the second and more general part of the 
Wilsonian plan, inseparable from the other one which so 
deeply affected the particular European nations, was embodied 
in the League of Nations—another object of exaggerated, not 
to say unfair, criticism. It is easy to point out today that the 
League ended in failure. But that failure was not inherent 
in the idea itself—to which the world is returning—nor even 
in the articles of the Covenant which, as the first realization 
of an old dream of all men of good will, was a decisive step 
on the way of human progress. 

Among the many reasons why the League did not succeed 
in making another war impossible, its connection with the 
peace treaties is stressed most frequently. It is, however, much 
more justified to say that the most important initial mistake 
was made in the opposite sense. Too many of the big problems 
which resulted from the treaties were intrusted to other in- 
ternational agencies or conferences, especially to the Con- 
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ference of Ambassadors of the Big Powers, so that the League 
was from the start only one of the frequently divergent tracks 
on which international cooperation was supposed to proceed. 

It is true, on the other hand, that the first disastrous failures 
of the League occurred in connection with extra-European 
problems, a development almost unavoidable since the greatest 
extra-European power remained outside the League. Were it 
only for that reason, the question is frequently raised whether 
a world organization was not altogether premature or whether 
at least a special European organization should not have been 
created within the League, as an intermediary link between 
the slowly maturing world community and the individual na- 
tions or small regional groups of the most problematic (though 
traditionally and culturally most homogeneous) continent. 
That question was frequently discussed between the wars, both 
in the League and out, by official and private organizations. 
The main difficulties were, first, the danger of seeing any 
European union dominated by a Germany rapidly regaining 
its power and, second, the position of the British Isles as part 
both of the European community and of a world-wide Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

There were, however, in this matter, as in all others, promis- 
ing possibilities which had no time to develop and could not 
be sufficiently explored, since the period of peace which could 
be used by our generation was so terribly brief. And that con- 
sideration naturally leads to the problem of the causes of the 
new war, the real World War. 


THE WORLD WAR 


Japan’s protracted war against China most probably would 
not have developed into a world war, if another European 
war had not been started during its course by Japan’s ally, 
Germany. Without studying the causes of aggression in the 
Far East, it will be sufficient for the purposes of our com- 
Parison to investigate the deeper reasons of what happened 
on the fateful morning of September 1, 1939. 

The Nuremberg trial brought such an overwhelming evi- 
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dence of the German conspiracy against the world’s peace that 
it would be hardly necessary to point out that her responsibility 
was this time even greater than in 1914, and that the crime 
of aggression had not even a pretext which could be com- 
pared with the Sarajevo murder. But the same trial also made 
it clear that Ribbentrop’s most decisive “achievement” in 
preparing the war which he and others so badly wanted was 
the agreement concluded with Molotov a week before the 
invasion of Poland. German and Russian imperialism, the 
clash of which was the immediate reason of the first war, 
this time cooperated in provoking the second one. 

The word “provoking” is in order, because in 1939, shortly 
after the Anschluss and after Munich, it was even more 
obvious than in 1914 that no other power wanted a war, that 
on the contrary all these other powers had gone as far as 
possible in the direction of appeasement, but finally warned 
Germany that no further act of aggression could remain local- 
ized. If Hitler nevertheless decided to fight—after receiving 
a guarantee that Stalin would not fight against him—it was 
because both his first war aim, the destruction of Poland, and 
his second, the control of all the smaller countries between 
Germany and Russia, can be traced back to the immediate 
reaction of Germany against that most violently contested 
part of the peace settlement of 1919—a reaction which found 
its first expression in the Rapallo Treaty of 1922 between 
the Weimar Republic and Soviet Russia. 

It seemed during the first two years of the new war that 
these two war aims would be achieved in common by the 
two partners which now were both totalitarian dictatorships 
with a strong element of nationalistic imperialism. Total- 
itarianism applied to international relations, with world 
domination by one or two “leading” powers as a third and 
final war aim and basis of a “new order” in Europe and the 
world, was an entirely new factor which made the World 
War essentially different from the last European war. It is 
true, however, that the earliest form of totalitarianism, anterior 
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to Italian fascism whose name is frequently supposed to cover 
all kinds of totalitarianism, appeared as early as the last year 
of the European War. It was its Russian sponsored form— 
communism. 

In spite of its name, communism is by no means an economic 
system only. Those who reduce the fight against communism 
to the defense of capitalism or economic liberalism are them- 
selves accepting, at least unconsciously, the most important 
element of communism—its philosophy of materialism. It is 
because of that philosophy, and because of the negation of all 
rights of the individual, that communism is so irreconcilable 
with both pillars of European civilization: Christianity and 
the ideal of human freedom. In Russia it was more easily 
accepted than in the West, not because of her Byzantine tradi- 
tion, which after all was also Christian and largely humanistic, 
but because the mystical idea of a “Third Rome,” much more 
opposed to the first than the second had been, had suffered the 
dangerous impact of Tatar despotism and of its idea of violent 
conquest. That idea, which can be traced back to the very 
rise of Moscow from a petty principality to a Eurasian power, 
explains at the same time why the plan of worl¢ revolution 
could so easily be, not replaced hv. but comhined with, the 
tradition of Russian imperialism. 

Nothing was more disastrous than the beliet that com- 
munism could be fought most effectively by other forms of 
totalitarianism, including the most vicious one, German 
nazism. For Catholics such an illusion should never have 
existed, and nobody opposed it more energetically than Pope 
Pius XI. But nazism, with its different, though equally pagan, 
philosophy and its especially repulsive feature, racial hatred, 
also became particularly dangerous through its combination 
with native imperialism. Its mystical idea of the “third Reich” 
was a revival not only of the Prussian spirit of the modern 
“Second Reich,” but even more of the German distortion of 
the imperial idea of the Middle Ages, with special reference 
to its most aggressive expression in the policy of the Teutonic 
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Order. Even the “Axis pact” can be explained by the medieval 
conception of a German-controlled Italy, as cornerstone of a 
European order under the Fiihrer and his fascist satellite. 

The war which broke out in 1939 was, in its first phase, 
unlike the first phase of the previous war, very definitely a 
fight for a great idea—a fight not for Danzig, not only for the 
infinitely superior European order of the last twenty years, 
but for the whole European and Christian tradition. It was a 
fight against both dangers which the West had to face, al- 
though there already was in the Western countries a certain 
tendency to evade the necessity of adopting a clear position re- 
garding the Soviet partner of Germany. In the early days of the 
war, when Poland was still the only country invaded and con- 
quered by armed force, it was Pope Pius XII who analyzed 
the basic issues of the conflict in his encyclical Summ: Pontt- 
ficatus of October 20, 1939, and who in his Christmas address 
of the same year recommended to the world a constructive 
peace program, including both the right of all nations, great 
and small, to an independent life and the necessity of an in- 
ternational organization. 

This peace program was in full agreement with the Wil- 
sonian principles, and when the new struggle was really de- 
veloping into a world war, similar ideas were expressed in 
the Atlantic Charter and in the definition of the Four Free- 
doms. But these statements of 1941 were less specific than 
those of 1918; and, while the Points had been a prologue, the 
Charter was an epilogue. For it is now obvious to all that this 
famous document which raised such high hopes, recalling 
fundamentals which had been an inspiration at the close of 
the first war and at the beginning of the second, soon became 
a rather embarrassing declaration of principles—quoted as a 
historic text, but gradually abandoned in practice, sacrificed 
to what was considered a more realistic approach to the prob- 
lems of the day. 

Such a development was surprising indeed, because, before 
the decisive year of 1941 was over, the United States, tradi- 
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tionally devoted to these very principles, actually entered the 
war. But this time full alliance with the European nations 
had been preceded by a shift in Russia’s position, which, 
equally important as it had been in the fall of 1917, was now a 
move in the opposite direction—from cooperation with Ger- 
many to resistance. During the same months in which the 
Red Army had to withdraw far into Russia, Soviet policy 
obtained an unexpected success which in retrospect might be 
called the unconditional surrender of the democracies. 

It was indeed fully justified, both politically and morally, 
to assist Russia when in turn she, too, became a victim of ruth- 
less aggression and to accept her as an ally. But it was a great 
risk to do it unconditionally, disregarding Russia’s acts of 
aggression in the first phase of the war, and surrendering to 
the Soviets the very name of “democracy” and the democratic 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, soon to be reinterpreted 
at Russia’s convenience. This time it was from the military 
point of view that the reversal of Russia’s role in the war 
proved extremely valuable, although her heroic fight—a tre- 
mendous contribution to the common war effort—would 
hardly have been decisive without the aid received from 
America and the continued struggle of the original allies on 
all fronts, including the resistance movements in the occupied 
countries. But from the point of view of peace planning, the 
close alliance with the Soviet Union created tremendous dif- 
ficulties which had not existed in 1918. And while Russia had 
very definite ideas as to the ‘“‘new order” to be established after 
the war, ideas which had only too much in common with Hit- 
ler’s conceptions of postwar organization, the democracies 
hesitated to work out their own peace program and, rightly 
anxious first to win the war, had their diplomatic action too 
exclusively influenced by day-to-day expediency. 

It was at the crossroads of 1941, therefore, that they entered 
the “road to Teheran,” to Yalta and other places of appease- 
ment. That road was bound to lead eventually, to a peace 
settlement which now, far from being definitely established, 
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appears to be entirely different from that “peace with justice 
after victory” which had been looked for. 

If we compare it with the peace settlement after 1918, we 
are shocked, first of all, by the long delay in any real peace- 
making. Today, almost a year after Germany’s surrender, the 
peace treaty with that country—the most important one—is 
not even planned, and the treaties with her satellites, includ- 
ing Italy which surrendered in 1943, have not been drafted. 
Those who criticized “Versailles” for having been “dictated” 
in too great a hurry now see the disastrous consequences of 
the opposite method, which seems to be the result of dark 
forces interested in keeping Europe, if not the world, as long 
as possible in conditions of chaos and anarchy. And even those 
who blamed the methods of the Paris Peace Conference must 
be alarmed by a situation in which the very idea of holding a 
peace conference at all is considered a generous concession of 
the power which would prefer to see the whole postwar order 
dictated by the Big Three to all other nations, enemies and 
allies alike. 

Not only are many details, already settled through such 
a dictatorial method, questionable as, for instance, the accept- 
ance of the Curzon Line dogma, but the whole concep- 
tion of the “new order” suffers from the inherent contradic- 
tion between two irreconcilable ideologies. 

One of the basic ideas of 1918, the idea of self-determina- 
tion, is already completely sacrificed as far as the whole re- 
gion between Germany and Russia is concerned. All the 
“small thirteen” have lost their independence and, therefore, 
on whatever side they fought, they lost the war together with 
Germany. The latter, though without advantage to herself, 
has realized her initial war aims: destruction of “the Poland 
of Versailles” and of the whole zone of free nations in East- 
Central Europe—now satellites or protectorates of Russia. 

It is true that the League of Nations idea is being taken 
up again, though carefully avoiding any connection with the 
Geneva institution, in order not to hurt Russian susceptibilities. 
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But the only real progress made in developing the interna- 
tional organization by giving it the power to enforce peace 
has to be paid for by concentrating that power in the hands 
of a few big States which enjoy the right of veto, so that no 
action can be taken against those who are the only possible 
aggressors in the future. On the other hand, the mistake is 
being repeated of deciding the really important issues outside 
the United Nations Organization, and that by means of secret 
bargaining. 

Were it only for that reason and for the fact that several 
of its members are simply puppets of a big neighbor, the 
Organization which is indeed the only guarantee of durable 
peace suffers from what might be called a voluntary escape 
from reality. It also suffers, like the old League, from the 
fact that the World War has naturally led to a new attempt 
at a universal world organization, although the problem of 
Europe is at present even more remote from any constructive 
solution than after the last European War. And that is no 
wonder. For this time there has been no European victory at 
all. The whole continent has been reduced to a vast cemetery, 
with millions of uprooted peoples wandering from grave to 
grave. Even if in a few western countries there is at least 
freedom from fear, there is nowhere any freedom from the 
most terrible want. And this is just one reason why a compari- 
son between the two wars must end with a discussion of the 
future of Europe. 


EURASIA AND EURAMERICA 


No specifically European problem would exist any longer, 
if the World War had resulted in the creation of “one world.” 
That might become true in the fields of economics and com- 
munications, but certainly not in the fields of culture or po- 
litical ideas. There has been, however, a change in the world 
situation which is so fundamental that it can be compared 
only with the changes involved in the making of Europe more 
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than a thousand years ago. Since the last attempt at or- 
ganizing Europe, started not without success after the last 
European War, was destroyed by hostile forces inside Europe, 
the World War, thus provoked, seems to have as its painful 
consequence a historical process which may be called the un- 
making of Europe. It means, in any case, such a shift of cen- 
ters of civilization that the experiences made in a somewhat 
similar situation during the first thousand years of the Chris- 
tian era can be of real use at the tragic end of the second. 

A first indication that such a transformation was imminent 
appeared with the conception of Eurasia. That name, which 
has nothing to do with the “Eurasian” peoples of mixed racial 
descent in India, was first used by geologists to stress the com- 
mon morphological structure of the European and the Asiatic 
mainland, the former being nothing but a peninsula of the 
latter. The term received a “geopolitical” significance when 
almost simultaneously, toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, certain Russians wanted to stress the importance of the 
Asiatic part of their Empire. But it was only in the years fol- 
lowing the last European war that the Eurasian movement, 
directed by a group of Russian politicians and scholars, em- 
phasized the distinct character of the whole Russian-con- 
trolled area, whether situated in Europe or in Asia, with Mos- 
cow as the natural “pivot” of a special Eurasian continent or 
subcontinent. 

In spite of obvious exaggerations which historians like G. 
Vernadsky are trying to avoid, such an interpretation is cor- 
rect in evidencing the difference between Russia and the rest 
of Europe, especially from the Tatar invasion and the rise 
of Moscow, as well as the importance of Asiatic influences on 
the development of a power which from the seventeenth cen- 
tury included more Asiatic than European territories. Under 
the Soviet system that combined area, larger than any other 
compact political entity in the world, has become more than 
ever before a world in itself under Russian leadership. Eu- 
rasia and the Russian “orbit” or sphere of influence are prac- 
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tically identical. Its “Westernization” in the last ten or twenty 
years is an even greater illusion than under and after Peter 
the Great, and it has been rightly pointed out that Stalinism 
is nothing but Leninism plus Russian nationalism. 

The fact that Eurasia is different from the West and in- 
cludes Asiatic cultural elements does not imply inferiority. 
Eurasia has the full right to develop all the possibilities of its 
own way of life. But where are the limits of its expansion? 
At present the “small thirteen,” with the possible exception 
of Greece—a dozen nations which always wanted to join West- 
ern Europe, although they received little encouragement— 
are being forced into the Russian orbit. No one knows what 
additional parts of Europe and Asia will be claimed. With- 
out considering all that as steps toward world domination, 
it cannot be overlooked that Soviet Russia wants her concep- 
tion of international relations, typical of any totalitarian dic- 
tatorship, to be applied everywhere, at least in the form of a 
supreme control by a very limited number of big powers. 

Fortunately, other big powers do not share this view, en- 
tirely alien to their democratic, humanistic and Christian tra- 
ditions. It is toward these powers, therefore, and especially 
toward the only one which besides Russia is much stronger 
after the World War than before, the United States of Ameri- 
ca, that all nations attached to these traditions are looking for 
some comfort. It is their only hope that both war and peace 
may not be definitely lost for them: 

A new conception has arisen in that connection—the At- 
lantic Community. It could be enthusiastically accepted by 
all Europeans, if it meant—to quote Count Coudenhove- 
Calergi—that our civilization, which first was Mediterranean 
and later European, is now becoming Atlantic, with the At- 
lantic Ocean as geographical center and with the non-Euro- 
pean part of the so-called Western World definitely included. 
But most Europeans must strongly object, if Walter Lippmann 
limits the European part of the Atlantic Community to a few 
countries only, more or less arbitrarily selected, because their 
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freedom seems to be necessary for the security of the United 
States. Such an interpretation would leave on the eastern 
shore of the Atlantic only an American beach-head, beyond 
which would be, first, Germany—in a vacuum, subject to 
rival claims or influences—and then all the other countries 
of a defunct Europe, at the mercy of Soviet Russia. 

Nothing could better clarify the issue than a comparison 
with the gradual transition from Mediterranean to European 
civilization. A tremendous territorial gain—this time the 
whole Western hemisphere—is again accompanied by serious 
territorial losses—this time in Eastern Europe. But medieval 
Europe, once constituted, tried to save as much as possible of 
the Mediterranean world, and this example ought to be fol- 
lowed, although with different methods, by the new com- 
munity which is to be the heir of Europe. Formerly Euro- 
pean, Russia is now definitely a part of Eurasia. But the “re- 
treat” of Europe ought not to go too far. The “passing” from 
the European to the Atlantic age ought not to be a complete 
liquidation of Europe. To avoid such an impression it would 
be much better to replace the conception of an “Atlantic” 
community, which can be so easily misinterpreted, by the 
conception of Euramerica, the natural counterpart to Eurasia. 

Euramerica, includes, of course, all American countries, 
whether Atlantic or Pacific, and all European countries which 
do not wish to belong to Eurasia, whether situated west or 
east of Germany. The inclusion of a Germany, encircled by 
the Western powers and the “small thirteen” all restored to 
full independence, would be a much better guarantee against 
another German aggression than a common frontier between 
Germany and Eurasia. 

It is true that Soviet Russia would dislike the Euramerican 
conception even more than the Atlantic one, considering it a 
particularly dangerous “Western block.” But, contrary to 
such suspicions, Euramerica might make impossible another 
World War. It would be too strong to be attacked and too 
peace-loving to become an aggressor. Moreover, a peaceful 
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cooperation between Euramerica and Eurasia, and with all 
the other parts of the world included in the United Nations 
Organization, would be much easier, if no nation were forced 
against its wishes into an “orbit” with which it has nothing 
in common, or artificially excluded from the community to 
which it belongs and wishes to belong. 

It is not for a historian to say how the Euramerican com- 
munity ought to be formed politically. Certainly it cannot be 
through another war, which would mean the final destruction, 
if not of mankind, at least of the controversial frontier region 
in East Central Europe. But a historian is qualified to show 
that Euramerica, whatever its political future may be, already 
exists as a cultural community, produced by the spiritual 
forces of a long historical tradition inherited both from the 
European age and from the founders of the American Re- 
public. 

One of these forces which opens the most promising per- 
spectives on future peace is democracy. By democracy, I 
mean the kind for which the Greeks of the time of Pericles 
died in the first wars for Europe’s freedom, the democracy 
which was established by the peasants of Switzerland when 
they met at the Ruetli, which puts liberty before equality and 
achieves the latter through fraternity and not through terror, 
which speaks about government of, by, and for the people 
means all the people and not a one-party front of the extreme 
left. 

This true democracy is not yet perfect. In our age of in- 
creasingly important international relations it cannot remain 
limited to the internal government of the individual countries. 
Foreign affairs must be effectively controlled by the people, 
making the evils of secret diplomacy at last impossible. Such 
a return to the first of Wilson’s Fourteen Points is needed now 
even more than in his time. The United Nations Organiza- 
tion would be a real improvement over the League of Na- 
tions, if the delegates to its various bodies were elected, at least 
in part, by national parliaments or eventually by the peoples 


themselves. 
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The second great spiritual force which can fully develop 
only in a true democracy is culture. It is precisely in that 
cultural sphere that old Europe made its greatest contribu- 
tions which must never be lost. That does not mean that any 
progress is to the advantage of mankind—especially if prog- 
ress results from an effort toward destruction. Just as the 
progress in the field of aviation made during the last Euro- 
pean war caused unspeakable human suffering during the 
World War, so the invention of the atomic bomb may prove 
to be a curse. Its disastrous consequences can only be avoided 
if at last the progress in the field of humanities and social 
sciences will equal the technical development of science. It 
is to be hoped that, although only the word “scientific”? was 
added to the title of the United Nations Cultural and Educa- 
tional Organization, the humanities will receive their due 
place in all cultural and educational activities of the future. 
That depends to a large extent, of course, on the cooperation 
of the Universities in all free, democratic countries, and the 
responsibility of Catholic Universities is particularly great. 
For in that same hierarchy of values which places the cul- 
tural man before the economic man, exalted by communism, 
and before the political man, praised by fascism, it is religion 
which occupies the first place, above any other spiritual force, 
whether it be a form of government or a form of culture. 
Just as Europe for almost two thousand years played a 
unique part in the history of Christendom and organized its 
missionary expansion, so it is now the Euramerican com- 
munity, the only one based upon Christian tradition, which in 
a common effort can assure to Christianity a full freedom of 
development. This will mean above all, a serious attempt, so 
rarely made in the course of European history, especially in 
its modern period, to apply the principles of Christian ethics 
not only to private, but also to national and international life. 
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Such a postwar plan may seem more difficult to realize than 
any other. It may seem to have no chance of success in the 
present situation. But we should look far ahead. Since all 
other plans have failed, such a challenge will appeal to a 
generation which suffered so cruelly and, sooner or later, 
will look for a great idea as a possible source of inspiration in 
the tremendous task of reconstruction. 

The last European War broke out because there was no 
such idea at the beginning of our tragic century. The wrong 
ideas—various forms of totalitarianism—accepted by millions 
of people were the main reason for the World War. Only the 
acceptance of a right idea, as a leading moral principle, can 
save us from another war. It is for Euramerica to proclaim it, 
since Eurasia’s present leaders reduce the issue to an economic 
problem. The materialist interpretation of the crisis of our 
time is bound to lead to a struggle between conflicting systems. 
The Christian interpretation is the only way to a lasting peace. 





History and Philosophy 


LUIGI STURZO 
I 
N O MATTER how the history of a people, race or 


State is written, the historian cannot escape from a 

complex of philosophical ideas, which give to history 
its life and character. One may try to maintain that the 
historian must be objective, an impartial observer, concerned 
with facts only. It is labor lost. Ideas so penetrate the whole 
of human activity that it is impossible for facts to exist without 
ideas, or for the history of facts to be told without the ideas 
that interpret them. 

A distinction is sometimes drawn between “philological” 
and “philosophical” history. The former is concerned with 
research and the interpretation of documents, with the verifica- 
tion of geographical, chronological and biographical data, 
with the expurgation of texts, with paleographical criticism, 
and so forth. And yet, even when we limit history to this type 
of work, it is impossible to eliminate those general ideas which 
every group of theories implicitly or explicitly admitted by 
the authors suppose; they will be found either as a guide 
and method of work or as a deduction from the data obtained. 

By way of simplification, we may classify the tendencies 
which characterize different types of historiography as theo- 
logical, philosophical or scientific. We may even agree to 
apply this broad division to various epochs, and say that the 
Middle Ages found their inspiration in theology, the Renais- 
sance in philosophy, and our epoch, from the eighteenth 
century on, in science. All this, however, is schematization 
intended for textbooks; reality is not susceptible of rigid 
classification and clean-cut divisions into historical epochs and 
periods. The point to be made here is that history has never 
been written without some conception—whether theological, 
or philosophical, or scientific. Since, however, theology 
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(whether implied by or applied to history) contains a complex 
of philosophical ideas, and since science (whether considered 
in its methodology or in its general presuppositions) cannot 
but be influenced by philosophy, it follows that, in final 
analysis, all historiography, no matter when or where, has 
been, and still is, influenced by philosophical theories. 

The reader who hesitates to accept this assertion has merely 
to recall a few data of modern historiography. When evolu- 
tionism prevailed in the field of science, many historians were 
inspired by it, in their philological research, or in the inter- 
pretation of the history of this or that nation, or in the descrip- 
tion of the cycles of civilization. With the concomitant preva- 
lence of positivist and humanitarian theories the conviction 
emerged of a human progress of indefinite possibilities; and 
those who refused to believe in “Progress” as a necessary 
end of human evolution were branded as reactionaries or 
ignoramuses. 

As a consequence, the collective history of peoples or the 
masses, of principles and tendencies, of institutions and social 
types, came into fashion; histories of liberty, of economics, of 
domestic and political institutions were written, all in the 
light of evolution or historical materialism. Of course a reac- 
tion against this historical anonymity did not fail to appear. 
The philosophy of the hero and the superman was created, 
and histories impregnated with this new philosophy came to 
light. In the last century Taine was the exponent of the first 
type, Carlyle of the second. Followers of these schools are 
still with us today. 

There are some who would like to free themselves from the 
meshes of all theoretical presupposition and become pure 
historians. It is a vain effort, because it is unnatural. The 
historian is as deeply affected by the actors of the human 
drama as any other writer. Why should one present Socrates 
in a sympathetic light and not his enemies? Why should one 
exalt Regulus or Cato, Cincinnatus or Fabius Maximus? 
Because these men are close to our own ethico-philosophical 
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position and, therefore, share in our life. The fascist imbued 
with imperialistic doctrines preferred Caesar to Brutus, 
whereas the liberal, the encyclopedist, the revolutionist exalted 
Brutus over Caesar. 

It is said that the historian should not take sides but remain 
objective: I have never read—and I doubt whether there 
exists—an objective history of the French Revolution. All 
who have told the story have thrown into relief this or that 
aspect, these or those men, in response to the personal prefer- 
ences, the “general” views, the philosophical principles of 
each historian. Gaetano Salvemini, in his book on the French 
Revolution, stresses the social factor in order to prove how 
the interests of the bourgeoisie responsible for the revolution 
prevailed over those of the people. Salvemini considers the 
French Revolution from a “hindsight” point of view and with 
the ideas of a century later. It is natural that this should be so. 

In reading the History of the Popes by Pastor, one can see 
that, well-documented as it is, it was written under the in- 
fluence—still strong in ecclesiastical polemics—of the effects 
of the Reformation and Counter Reformation, and of the 
fight against the liberalism of the nineteenth century. 

The historian, indeed, has two points of view to correct 
in his work: the personal angle of his ideas and convictions 
which are often confused and incoherent, and the angle of 
the milieu in which he lives and to which he addresses his 
work. This milieu, in any given epoch, has specific spiritual 
and cultural orientations, acquired ideas and cultivated prefer- 
ences, which at bottom involve a particular philosophy. From 
this it comes about that in eighty cases out of a hundred the 
historian has only three choices: first, to write a so-called 
scientific work, by narrating the facts in the most impartial 
way he can, giving the various interpretations offered and 
quoting as many sources and writers as possible; or second, 
to put into his work his whole soul, with all his ideas and 
passions, thus writing at the same time a historical, inter- 
pretative and polemic work; or, finally, to attempt to write 
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what is improperly called a philosophy of history, he himself 
creating the theory within which to enclose the general history 
of the particular period he is trying to study and interpret. 

In none of these three cases will history and its interpreta- 
tion ever be definitive; not only does the historical material 
increase with the passing of the years, but also the mode of 
appreciating history varies from epoch to epoch. The result 
is that we shall always have new scientific, new polemic, new 
philosophical histories, intended to revise the position previ- 
ously taken and to remove the proposed interpretations. We 
shall never succeed in creating a history that can be considered 
true, objective, definitive. 


IT 


Before proceeding further, I should like to make clear a 
point often discussed by philosophers and historians, that is, 
whether and in what sense a real philosophy of history is pos- 
sible. First of all, let us be clear on what we mean by the term 
“philosophy.” Leaving aside other historic and obsolete mean- 
ings of the word, we take philosophy to be the rational know]l- 
edge of reality through its ultimate causes. We divide it into 
epistemology and ontology, for the sake of keeping separate 
the problems of the knowing subject and those of the known 
reality, and, assuming that we can reduce all known reality 
to the categories of the true, the good and the beautiful, we 
divide philosophy into metaphysics, ethics and aesthetics. 

Every other use of the word philosophy is made by an 
extension or an application of the fundamental meaning—as 
in the case of the “Philosophy of Law” or “Philosophy of 
Sciences,” where a more general philosophical theory is al- 
ways presupposed; or else the word is used by analogy, or by 
an improper amplification, or in some other generic and extra- 
scientific meaning. Indeed, neither the Philosophy of Law 
nor the Philosophy of Sciences (that is, the philosophy of 
biophysics and mathematics) is, or can be, autonomous, that 
is, independent of fundamental philosophy, unless we choose 
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either to bring back the principles of philosophy to the special 
disciplines, or to create a new general philosophy under the 
name of Philosophy of Law or Philosophy of Sciences. The 
reason is that neither science nor law covers, or can cover, 
the whole of reality; they are but particular aspects of it. 

To turn now to the philosophy of history. The first “Phil- 
osophy of History” in Christian literature—the expression 
first came into use between the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century—is St. Augustine’s City 
of God. This work, however, by reason both of its religious 
conception and its historical structure, must be considered as 
an ethico-theological rather than as a philosophical inter- 
pretation of history. It is better to link it to the Biblical con- 
ception of history, which is the first real revelation of a 
suprarational historical finalism. 

That such a conception was in the consciousness of primitive 
peoples and bound to a religious theory is demonstrated by all 
the popular myths and sagas, from which the highest forms 
of poetry, such as the Greek tragedies and Homer’s poems, 
derived. Virgil followed the same model in singing of Aeneas. 
His aim was to prove the divine origin of the Roman Empire; 
and this idea passed into the Christian tradition and was kept 
alive throughout the Middle Ages. 

We shall deal later with the City of God and other attempts 
at a religious interpretation of history; for the moment, it 
must suffice to insist that such a work is not to be called a 
philosophy of history. The reason for this is not because it 
lacks important philosophical ideas and developments, but 
simply because the religious-theological element in it is pre- 
dominant, and because a strictly rational interpretation of 
history and its laws is not the object of St. Augustine’s work. 

For a rational interpretation of history we must come down 
to Vico. To him belongs the distinction of being the father 
of the philosophy of history, although the term came later, 
and then not from Italy but from Germany. However, not 
even Vico gave us a philosophy of history. While, on one 
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hand, he attempted the study of the philologico-historical 
interpretation of primitive myths, their symbolism and their 
meaning in reference to reality, on the other hand he clarified 
the historical, evolving process of humanity toward civiliza- 
tion, by trying to fix its social, economic, moral and cultural 
relationship. He put forth the outlines of an anti-Cartesian, 
anti-Aristotelian, somewhat Platonic philosophy of reality; 
but it was so original that it must be called the philosophy 
of Vico and no one else. While from Descartes came Cartesian- 
ism, and later from Kant Kantianism and from Hegel Hegel- 
ianism, from Vico there came no “Vichismo.” He was not 
understood by his contemporaries; his historical and philo- 
logical theory passed to Germany and, in its German dress, 
was diffused to the scientific world under so different a light 
that Vico himself was finally made to pass as a precursor of 
Hegel. 

Apart from this strange picture, the substantial fact is that 
Vico never thought, as others did, of creating a philosophy 
of history independent of all other philosophy, nor of fixing 
historical laws as philosophical postulates. His effort in the 
field of philology and history was scientific, supported, how- 
ever, by philosophical criteria which he derived from his 
own theory. Vico was a historian and a philologist, not a 
philosopher of history and of philology; he was a jurist, not 
a philosopher of law; above all, he was a philosopher whose 
philosophy gave life to history, law, philology and literature. 
In this, indeed, lies his greatness and originality. 

At last came the philosophy of history that arose in Germany 
and was developed in France at the time of Romanticism and 
under influences partly idealistic, partly positivist. Its two 
greatest representatives are, respectively, Hegel and Comte. 
They fixed historical periods according to their theories, the 
one idealistic and the other positivist, and then marked a 
kind of evolving process from a theological to a rational 
epoch, or from primitive myth to scientific maturity, or from 
a supernatural to a naturalistic humanitarianism, and so forth. 
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However, such “hindsight” prophets could not foresee what 
would happen in the world subsequent to their lucubrations. 
Thus Hegel stopped at the “State” as the perfect actuation 
of the “spirit.” He had in mind the Prussian State, and he 
never suspected what such a reality was to become for the 
world. Comte was the prophet of the cult of “Humanity” 
(of which he proclaimed himself the pontiff). He believed 
that his cult would supplant Christianity, already decadent 
and condemned to perish as an outmoded historical cycle. 

Apart from such prophecies, the attempt to reduce history 
to cycles, to fix its laws and to indicate its process has not 
been abandoned during the last two centuries of revived his- 
torical studies and of philosophical or pseudophilosophical 
systems. This has been so in the case of political history, and 
of the history of thought, art and literature. We cannot say 
that these attempts have been successful; on the contrary, we 
must say that they have failed to a degree whenever the so- 
called “philosophers of history” have sought to go beyond 
the bounds of historical interpretation in terms of human 
thought and activity and have sought to give us a sample of 
“physical,” “naturalistic” or “deterministic” history: that is, 
history as the play of blind forces, the human field of evolu- 
tionary laws, the reflection of class struggle and of the survival 
of the fittest; the confirmation of the “historical materialism” 
of Karl Marx; or, on the other hand, the dialectic actuation 
of the “spirit” (or “mind” or “idea’’) in “phenomenal” reality. 

One of the philosophers of history who belongs neither to 
the Hegelian nor to the Comtian school, but to the Catholic 
movement of a spiritualist or mystical tendency at the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
was the Savoyard de Maistre. Starting from medieval con- 
ceptions, he attempted a personal interpretation of the French 
Revolution and dreamed of a universal political function for 
the Papacy. From that time on, attempts at historical inter- 
pretations and particularly a re-evaluation of the Middle 
Ages were not lacking among Catholics in Germany (Goer- 
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res) and in Italy (Abbot Tosti, whom Croce calls more poet 
than historian). One of the most recent is a work written after 
extraordinary historico-philosophical preparation, the Sacrum 
Imperium of Dr. Alois Dempft. However, none of these 
Catholic works has attracted wide attention. The most com- 
prehensive work, the outcome of exceptional preparation, is 
that by Professor Arnold Toynbee. It may be considered 
the most elaborate work of cultural and historical interpreta- 
tion produced in the twentieth century. Toynbee studies the 
cycles of civilization and, up to the point where he establishes 
their historical, sociological, cultural and religious character- 
istics, his achievement is satisfactorily scientific; when he 
attempts to deduce the laws of historical process, however, 
he either lacks solid foundation or falls into the commonplace. 

After glancing at approximately two centuries of attempts 
at a philosophy of history, we reach five conclusions. 

(1) Any writer who attempts similar works applies, in fact, 
that philosophy which he knows and to which he conforms, 
whether classical or modern, Scholastic or materialistic, 
Hegelian-idealist or positivist (whether of the school of 
Comte or Durkheim) —but he can never create a philosophy 
which is exclusively historical and autonomous in the sense 
of being independent of the philosophy tout court. 

(2) When, after determining the thought and culture of a 
particular epoch or civilization, -he proceeds to fix the laws 
of the evolution or movement of thought as historically lived, 
he fails to find purely historical laws and is forced to confine 
himself to a concrete statement of what has been the fact, or 
facts, of real historical importance in given times and places. 

(3) The facts themselves in their relation to one another 
cannot be reduced to laws which are fixed and irreducible 
to ulterior non-historical laws. 

(4) Finally, those laws which may be considered historical 
or as laws of the factual process are not real laws, but merely 
lines of orientation which, in great part, derive from the laws 
of society (or sociological laws) and do not have a specifically 


historical character. 
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(5) In this interpretation, a philosophy of history as a 
philosophy autonomous and irreducible to some other extra- 
historical theory does not exist and, so it seems to me, cannot 
exist. 


III 


The various attempts at a philosophy of history may be 
reduced to three classes: (1) the religious and Christian in- 
terpretations, especially of Catholic writers; (2) efforts to 
apply theoretical philosophy to history (especially idealistic 
historicism, of which the greatest exponent is still Croce) ; 
(3) sociology with an historicist tendency (historical material- 
ism) or with a positivist tendency (historico-social or bio- 
social evolutionism). 

Leaving aside for the moment the first type, we note that 
the second has been criticized and rejected by the Hegelian 
philosophers themselves, especially Croce. It has been shown 
that Hegel’s historical scheme is arbitrary and not at all 
within the framework of his own philosophy. This is not to 
deny that Hegel made a remarkable and stimulating con- 
tribution to the interpretation of history. On the whole, the 
Hegelian or idealist movement, due both to its philosophers 
and to the historians inspired by that philosophy, has con- 
tributed largely to a deepening of historical interpretation. 
It is nothing new that erroneous theories should throw light 
on certain aspects of truth neglected by traditional theories 
—which have become dull by too much use. Hegelian idealism 
had the merit of bringing into greater relief thought as one, 
if not the predominant, factor in history, and so reducing 
facts to their rational essence (ideal being derived from 
“idea”). Hegelianism influenced all theories which sought, in 
the historical realization of human activity (such as art, 
language, religious and legal institutions, ethnic and cultural 
reflexes), spiritual values and significance (which, however, 
for such theories was strictly immanent and, therefore, deper- 
sonalized). 
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The third attempt—that of sociology with a historical 
tendency—has so far maintained a close connection with 
scientific positivism and materialistic naturalism. For this 
reason its contribution to the enrichment of history has been 
much less than that of idealist historicism. On the other hand, 
the contribution to sociology in its more obvious and com- 
prehensible aspect—that of the material conditioning of life 
and its effects on psycho-sensible life—has been very large and 
very interesting. It would have been still greater if the evolu- 
tionistic and materialistic theories which are its foundation 
had not been so uncritically accepted. ’ 

In this connection, I may be permitted to speak of myself. 
I have noticed more than once that my works on sociology’ 
have been considered sometimes as philosophy of sociology, 
sometimes as philosophy of history. In my own mind and 
judgment they are neither. They are works of sociology in 
the sense usually given to this word in Europe, namely, a 
theory of society and of the factors that constitute it and give 
it life and development. In the light of what was said above 
of the meaning attached to the word philosophy, namely, “the 
rational knowledge of reality through its ultimate causes,” 
society is not an ultimate reality (since it can be resolved into 
a preceding reality, the rational individual), nor can the 
theory of society and its laws be regarded as definitive knowl- 
edge (since such theories can be reduced to another and more 
general and comprehensive theory, namely philosophy). For 
these reasons I hold that the theories of the inner laws of 
society should not be called philosophy. 

Nor is it even philosophy of history, since we have already 
rejected the idea that it can have any scientific value. At first, 
I called my theory historicist sociology, because history is so 
connected with it that it could have no real meaning if history 
were eliminated from it. However, later I dropped “his- 
toricist” because the adjective was associated by many readers 


1Special reference is made to the following books: The International Community 
and the Right of War, Church and State, The True Life and Inner Laws of Society. 
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with the idea of pragmatist historicism, much in vogue in 
Germany. The fact is that, although I have explained at length 
in what sense the theory of historicism can be applied to 
sociology, so far the use of the word, in this sense, is not 
accepted; usus te plura docebit, Horace would say. I can see 
no good reason why the word historicism should be monop- 
olized by the Hegelian idealists, or by the pragmatists, and 
why it should not be utilized for theories based on a sounder 
and more integral interpretation of history.” 

The fear that many entertain for immanentism goes so far as 
to make them deny all that is immanent in the life of existent 
things. After all, considering the creationist theory on which 
our system is based, what is immanent is the creative actuation 
of the divine archetypes. The idealist-Hegelian immanence 
is a kind of unconscious pantheism which becomes conscious 
in its actuation in the individuals; whereas the idea of im- 
manent activity which we accept is based (in the case of men) 
on two indisputable terms of reference: that of our freedom 
of action and that of our dependence on and ordination to 
the Creator. Freedom and dependence arise from the very 
nature of our rational and social being and, for that reason, 
are called immanent. However, since both the creative de- 
pendence and the teleological ordinations (which are but 
two aspects of the same principle)—transcend nature, so our 
immanence does not remain a sterile, inner dialectic, but 
derives the whole reason for its existence from the Divinity 
that gave it motion, laws, and life. 

Very well; but what is history if not this human-social 
process which resolves itself in each of us in our personal 
finalism (which is the true finalism, just as the personal 
activity of a man is the true, responsible and creative activity) ? 
Such activity and finalism can only be realized in society, 
that is, by men living together. History is nothing but society 


21 have defined such historicism in the Introduction of Inner Laws of Society thus: 
“The systematic conception of history as human process realized by immanent forces, 
unified in rationality, yet moving from a transcendental and absolute principle towards 
a transcendent and absolute end.” 
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in the process of development and actuation; and society is 
simply the human organism (or the active coexistence of men) 
tending to realize itself in time. 

It is for this reason that true sociology requires the study 
of its time dimension—that is to say, history. And history 
requires the study of the persons who by acting create it, 
that is to say, society with its laws. The one without the other 
is incomprehensible. It is impossible to understand the forma- 
tion of the family and its various relations, without knowing 
what it has been in the past and what it is today among the 
various peoples of the earth. Thus, the study of the family 
at the present time in any given country can only give us an 
analytic, partial, incomplete sketch, which is, in many respects, 
abstract, and unintelligible, unless it is connected with the 
whole of the past that has contributed to its present character. 
It is not as is sometimes thought, a question of pure, historical 
erudition concerning the family; it is a question of the realiza- 
tion of inner laws which transcend even the historical con- 
tingencies through which the institution of the family has 
passed. The same may be said of every particular social 
institution, so that it is impossible to understand the nature 
of society such as it appears today, whether in the United 
States, or in Russia, or in China, or in France—to mention 
but a few different sociological types—without taking into 
consideration the principal stages which have been traversed 
by the various institutions and the connections of one with 
the other, since each, in the concrete, is closely connected with 
religion, civil legislation, domestic tradition, economics, cul- 
ture and so forth. 

This is so, because the individual man is of such a nature 
that he cannot be known without his historical development, 
his present activity, his possible future. His life unfolds in 
time; man is not a fossil in a museum, nor a slab in a pavement. 
Man is so made that he communicates his own individual 
life, and even his collective and historical life, to inanimate 
things; and it is possible to study their relation to man. Thus, 
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we are able to write the history of the buildings of a city 
and find there many traces of the mode of life of the citizens 
at various epochs, the history of the churches in regard to 
style, type, means of construction, various uses and so on. 
But all these are refractions of human activities. In every 
stone there is a thought; in every cultivated tree there is 
a theory; in every excavation there is the human talent and 
activity that was there employed. And the historical phases of 
such activity give us the idea of what men thought and willed, 
so that we may make comparison with what men think and will 
today. 

Sociology and history are but the concrete, contingent, 
transitory, evolving aspects of the thought and will that are 
permanent in man; for his nature and finality never change. 


IV 


Let us consider, finally, the religious interpretation of his- 
tory. St. Augustine’s City of God was the first book of this 


series and has remained unique. We have said that it cannot 
be classified as philosophy of history; it is, in fact, a book that 
cannot be classified at all; it is suz generis. Those who insist 
on its classification raise (or used to raise) the old question 
once so dear to teachers of rhetoric and literature. The profes- 
sors, in classifying the literary genres, used to put under the 
heading of epic poems the Iliad, Aeneid, Gerusalemme 
Liberata, Lusiads, even Voltaire’s Henriade not to mention 
works of many other unknown or little known poets of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; but they could find no 
place for the Divine Comedy. The fact is that the Divine 
Comedy is not an epic; but neither is it a didactic, a pastoral 
or a lyric poem. Such classifications and the theory on which 
men of letters in the past used to base their judgments were a 
waste of energy. The simple fact is that the Divine Comedy 
is the Divine Comedy; and the City of God is the City of 
God. In both of them there is theology, philosophy, ethics, 
history, legend, poetry, personal interpretation, prophetic vis- 
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ion, everything except what ought to be found in a philosophy 
of history—if there were such a thing—namely, laws that 
regulate the historical prucess as a reality existing by itself, 
autonomous, irreducible to anything but itself. 

What the idealists, historicists and German romanticists of 
the beginning of the nineteenth century considered as phil- 
osophy of history is not to be found at all in St. Augustine. It 
is because they are aware of this that European Catholics no 
longer speak of philosophy of history, but only of the theology 
of history. This raises an interesting point, namely, the sig- 
nificance to be given to this branch of learning. Is the im- 
portant point to find the theological laws of history, or to find 
in history the action of God? The theological laws of history 
are identified not only with the principle of natural theology, 
the regulating action of Providence; but also with the data 
of primitive, Hebrew and Christian Revelation centered in 
Christ. We return to the same observation that was made in 
the case of philosophy, namely, that history has no proper, 
autonomous philosophy. In the same sense it has no proper, 
autonomous theology which cannot be resolved into theology 
tout court. 

Catholic writers are often tempted by the idea of adapting 
to history the prophetic outlines of Daniel, or Isaias, or even 
of St. John in the Apocalypse. But every such attempt is 
doomed to failure, limited as it is.to the narrow rails of the 
Biblical text and its connection with the mystery of the In- 
carnation; nor can it become a historical line of Providence. 
By the prophetic books God willed to raise an embankment 
for historical events; but He gave us no key to the future. 
In any case, this would have been useless, if not harmful, in 
the hands of men. 

This is what Our Lord made his disciples understand a little 
before the Ascension, when they asked Him whether in their 
day (tempore hoc) the Kingdom of Israel would be restored. 
He answered: “It is not for you to know the time and seasons 
which the Father has fixed by his own authority.” He added 
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—and this is the central point of the divine mandate in his- 
tory—“Enough for you that the Holy Spirit will come upon 
you, and you will receive strength from him; you are to be 
my witnesses... to the end of the earth” (Acts I, 6-7). 

This is the new fact in history from the beginning of 
Christianity on: the manifest and acknowledged insertion of 
divine action in the world. Even before Christ there was such 
an action, and the Hebrew people was for many centuries 
its chosen, remarkable and important historical witness. This 
action, however, was restricted to a small body of people in 
one corner of the earth, and was without practical influence 
on the rest of the world. Of course, the voice of God’s Revela- 
tion and the signs of His providential action in the world were 
not lacking. There remained the effect of the tradition of the 
primitive revelation, and the convergence of natural truths 
with this tradition, and the dim reflection of His light in the 
men of virtue who believed in the Divinity and who have 
never been wanting among any peoples of the earth. 

Moreover, even pagan religions, for all their mythical 
deviations and philosophical errors and the moral deprava- 
tion of their rites, expressed and still express, as in a counter- 
acting light, a content of truth which calls to mind God’s 
action and providence in the world. 

Now, this is what history reveals to us and what philosophy 
fails to reveal, namely, divine and even supernatural action 
in the world, an action that may and must be called the 
insertion of the supernatural in history.’ 

Philosophy gives us neither the fact of the supernatural 
(which is not within its province), nor man’s exigency for a 
supernatural which does not exist in nature and which, there- 
fore, cannot be proved by reason. We find the supernatural 
in history because history has preserved for us the sacred 
books of the Old and New Testament and has borne witness 
to the life of Christ and the foundation of His Church which 


3See Inner Laws of Society, Introduction, and The True Life, Chapters IX, X, and 
XI (History, the Incarnation in History, Christianity in History). 
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has lasted up to the present, and because history makes it 
evident—and that not only by virtue of Revelation, but by 
logical induction—that the Church and Christianity will con- 
tinue with undiminished vigor throughout the centuries ahead. 
Thus, human reason itself is authorized to answer the prophets 
of evil—who, in the periods like those of the Encyclopédie, 
the French Revolution, and the rationalistic scientism of the 
nineteenth century, kept assuring us of the proximate disap- 
pearance of Christianity—that they are doubly mistaken both 
on the philosophical and on the historical levels. 

The naturalists and Hegelian philosophers deny that history 
can give us testimony of the insertion of the supernatural in 
human activity, and accuse us of giving a theological explana- 
tion of the historical facts, which, according to them, can 
and should be naturally explained. Christianity, they say, falls 
into the category of historical facts, due either to material 
causes (historical materialism), or emotional impulses (psy- 
chological mimesis), or political reasons (influences of the 
Roman Empire), or cultural influences (crisis of dying poly- 
theism), and so forth. 

It is superfluous here to debate such hypotheses. Any one 
who has studied history objectively knows that such theories 
do not explain Christianity and its development in the world. 
However, what interests us most is precisely the fact that for 
two thousand years the discussion has gone on whether 
Christianity is a revealed religion or not, and whether its 
substance is supernatural—and as such has influenced the 
whole history of the world. Nobody can deny those two simple 
facts, to which the history of civilization has borne unceasing 
witness, whether enemies of Christianity like it or not. Nor is 
that all. If these philosophers will but penetrate into the 
meaning of history, in its twofold character as human activity 
in time and as the record and interpretation of the more 
salient human events, they will notice that every material 
datum of history resolves itself into a complex of thoughts, 
sentiments and purposes that agitate both individual men and 
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society as a whole; that every material conquest is preceded 
by conquests of thought and science; that every moral better- 
ment in social life has as a basis a lofty conception of man; 
that every civil purpose presupposes an ethical end; and that 
all individual and social morality rests upon a religious 
foundation. 

History, at every step, from the mythical origins of peoples 
down to our day, is substantially the process of human civiliza- 
tion, inspired, guided and interpreted by religion. The his- 
torical process is not blind, materialistic, dialectic-immanent. 
It is rational, purposive, transcendent. In one word, it is 
religious. 

Philosophy teaches us the ultimate, ontological laws of 
being and introduces us to the ethico-rational laws of man, 
laws that philosophers have derived and continue to derive 
from the existence of the cosmos and the nature of man, 
insofar as both these realities develop in time and are progres- 
sively realized. However, philosophy based on reason stops at 
the threshold of the supernatural, and cannot succeed in ex- 
plaining it. 

History, on the other hand, acquaints us with the facts of 
humanity, which, in the concrete, embrace both the rational 
laws that philosophy explains and the supernatural mysteries 
of which only an historical and living Revelation can give us 
such knowledge as we need. 

Philosophy and history coincide objectively in showing us 
the finality of man and his tendency to transcend himself in 
the effort to realize his nature. 

For this reason it is correct to say that philosophy and 
history are convertible, just as truth and fact are convertible: 
factum et verum convertuntur, as the Schoolmen used to say. 
History lives on the truth that philosophy offers and explains; 
philosophy derives its theories from history, that is, from the 
activity and through the activity of man, of whom it gives 
us the ultimate explanation. 

And yet, history and philosophy are distinct, since they 
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can be considered as different phases of thought and action: 
philosophy, by means of speculation, accumulates the true 
and the false; history, by the process of actuation, realizes 
the good and the evil. The man of thought and the man of 
action are interwoven in the living reality which is one, single 
and collective, a reality that can be analyzed but never divided. 
Thus, philosophy and history will always remain two branches 
of the one knowledge and speculation of man. If their con- 
vergence and reciprocal influence cease, philosophy becomes 
sterile tautology and history an incoherent succession of mean- 
ingless facts. 








Vienne and Vienna 


THOMAS GILBY 
I 
M Y APOLOGY for such a catchpenny title is that it is 


brief, exciting, and compresses my subject without 

distortion. I hasten to disclaim any presumption that 
this contrast between a medieval and a modern school of 
psychology can produce a close and sustained explanation of 
either. This is but an essay of sympathy, with the more modest 
intention of restating a situation. For I submit that two bodies 
of truth, or, at least, two methods or spirits of inquiry repre- 
sented by the proper names of the title, have been allowed to 
clash perhaps more than their proper inclinations and inter- 
ests warrant. 

Yet we must be warned that agreements between the two 
different sets of doctrine can be more embarrassing than their 
differences. The limits set by the present occasion’ demand a 
simplification of statement that cannot do justice to the 
nuances; I recall that psychology cannot be written justly to 
a formula. Nevertheless, slapdash treatment in philosophy is 
only to be reprobated when it claims to paint a final picture, 
as-if a chiaroscuro were presented as a blueprint, or an im- 
pressionist piece put forward as a detailed delineation. Our 
concepts, says St. Thomas Aquinas, must necessarily be con- 
fused to begin with—incidentally, not a term of reproach. 
Confused does not mean higgledy-piggledy, for which there 
is no defense, but broad and generalized, an indication of an 
inevitable moment in dialectic. But there are two stages of 
confusion: the first when the mind approaches a problem and 
makes a preliminary shape for its own ease of working; the 
second when the details have been worked out and then drawn 
together into a general pattern. 





1The present paper was delivered as the Fordham University Suarez Lecture for the 
year 1945, in celebration of the Charter Centennial. 
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The title has been selected as a contrast, but it will be 
explained to establish a sympathy; no more than that. For, as 
I have been taught by St. Thomas Aquinas, antinomies are 
not to be suppressed, but sublimated: yet it would be straining 
the evidence to attempt to present St. Thomas as a forerunner 
of Freud, or Freud as a practitioner on the materials collected 
by St. Thomas. As always, in the relations between philo- 
sophical and empirical science, it is the temptation of the 
peacemaker to merge the two disciplines together and have the 
stream of the one invade the channel of the other. For they 
are distinct streams, flowing from different watersheds, and, 
though they run together in the same bed and go out to the 
same sea, their waters may not mingle for many miles. Each 
has its proper interests to be safeguarded; the truth holds good 
in all conditions, political no less than scientific, where a true 
society, not a totalitarianism, is the goal. In fact, St. Thomas 
Aquinas would use the term “political” in marking the 
equitable relationship of the sciences and would condemn a 
despotism of theology, and still more a despotism of philoso- 
phy, over the physical and empirical sciences, just as he would 
resist the subjection of wisdom to them. 

So, while we would claim an agreement between philosophy 
and the sciences, and, in particular, between philosophical 
and experimental psychology, we must avoid a merger. The 
need of a philosophical background is increasingly felt, and 
by many, such as Karl Buhler, who cannot be accused of bias 
that way. Metaphysics, like theism, is all the more cogent for 
being reluctant. 


II 


Vienne is the name of a victory, as important in the history 
of Catholic thought as Leipzig or Gettysburg in the history 
of arms, where a war was not finished but its event settled. 
Yet how rarely decisive appear these victories of thought: a 
period is established; nevertheless, there are movements of 
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the mind as irrepressible and constant as human nature itself. 
Plato was followed by the sophists, the great medieval realists 
by the nominalists of the scholastic decline; Leibniz did not 
make Hume an anachronism nor Bergson forbid the logical 
positivists. It appears that in philosophy you cannot flog a 
dead horse, perhaps because there are no dead horses. Vienne, 
too, was a victory that passed little noticed at the time. Even 
centuries afterward the Catholic Encyclopedia, while describ- 
ing its influence on late medieval history, the suppression of 
the Knights Templar and so on, gives no account of the issue 
we are going to emphasize. 

For there the Catholic Church made the statement of man’s 
psycho-physical unity, the doctrine that spirit enters immedi- 
ately into matter to constitute one single thing. We must neg- 
lect the theological preoccupations that prompted the defin- 
ition, together with the extent of the obligation it imposes on 
official Catholic thinkers. It is enough here to remark that, 
although the theological issue was settled, the relevant infer- 
ences in the realm of philosophy and culture were never uni- 
versally approved, or, if approved, were not admitted and 
lived. 

The decision embraced a long and acrimonious controversy. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, as is well known, stepped out of the 
Platonism of the old scholastic tradition. His dialectic was 
not toward a world of pure forms and spiritual types, but to 
the present comic and tragic world of coming to be and ceas- 
ing to be. Behind his equable style a revolutionary spirit was 
at work, and the contest came to a head in the field of psychol- 
ogy. 

He insisted that man, body and soul, was one thing: even 
the consciousness of interior conflict, for many evidence of 
duality, was an indication that man is unum simplictter. It 
follows that this substantial form, or soul, is single, and he 
presses remorselessly to the conclusion that, considered even 
in its intellectual or rational nature, the soul’s first and prin- 
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cipal act is to quicken the body, and its first operation, of 
knowing, exercised in dependence on the body. St. Thomas 
was not unaware of the difficulties he was burdening himself 
with, a load evaded by the Platonic teaching. Yet, true to his 
temper of stating opposites at full strength, and from their 
tension drawing out a synthesis, he simultaneously holds the 
supra-materiality of the human spirit and its fusion with 
matter. This is still another example of his method of com- 
bining antinomies, which descends from the heights of meta- 
physics in reconciling the One and the Many to such questions 
as the harmony of Eternity and Time, Duty and Pleasure, 
and, in psychology, plaits the scientific specialization of the 
faculties and the sense of a single acting whole, the method 
of introspection and the observance of external phenomena, 
and sets the constitutional independence of experimental 
science against the backdrop of philosophy. 

His contemporaries were not slow to react violently against 
such a materialism. Even his own brethren, the Dominicans 
of the English Province, were critical, Kilwardby, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, from their midst, granting an indul- 
gence of forty days to those who did not sustain this line of 
thought. While if, at first, the Franciscans were cautious, pass- 
ing an ordinance that the Summa of brother Thomas should 
not be allowed to circulate except among lecturers who were 
conspicuously intelligent, and, even so, only with a mitigating 
commentary, they presently stiffened, and, in the person of the 
energetic Peckham, a succeeding Archbishop of Canterbury, 
denounced such profane novelties, more puffed out than pro- 
found, more rash than potent. 

The great Albertus and the famous second generation of 
Dominicans—Richard Claypole, William of Macclesfield, 
Thomas Sutton, Nicholas Trivet, William Hotham—rallied 
round their master, and, for what we have to say later about 
the inarticulate depths of knowledge, we may note the name of 


Jean Quidort. 
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The controversy rumbled on until the definition of the 
Council of Vienne, forty years after the death of St. Thomas, 
at least made it improper to treat the doctrine as a bogey; in 
fact, gave it a position of privilege so that its opponents were 
thrown on the defensive when the debate was conducted in 
the arena of ecclesiastical respectability. ‘The words of the 
definition were strong: “It is erroneous and hostile to the Ca- 
tholic mind to assert rashly that the substance of the rational 
or intellectual soul is not truly and essentially [a later defini- 
tion adds, immediately] the form of the human body.” 

Here we must pause in this movement of our theme, with the 
coda that, according to St. Thomas, cognition has a biological 
basis. But, like Shakespeare, he is an author whose thought it 
is difficult to isolate, and, as we shall see later, this doctrine 
of the material matrix of consciousness, which places St. 
Thomas among the physical philosophers of Aristotle’s 
school, is countered by the peculiar respect he entertains for 
the Platonic theory of knowledge as a recall. Both principles 
bear with special force on the subject of our consideration. It 
is well to note here that the materialist direction of St. 


Thomas’ dialectic, for which he has been praised by Marxist 
philosophers (who, by the same token, regard Plato as their 
greatest enemy), will only be misrepresented if his high meta- 
physical doctrine of analogy is lost sight of, together with his 
conviction of the supremacy of the spiritual. 


III 


Let us turn now to Vienna. I use the name as a symbol for 
the school or schools, of the psychology of the unconscious, as- 
sociated with the name of that great, and not rarely misunder- 
stood, thinker, Freud. This is not the occasion to explore de- 
tails, but to awaken echoes; not to record a method nor even 
to expound a philosophy, but to summon a spirit. What did 
Vienna do? I would emphasize two strong trends: it reproved 
a psychology of consciousness that was a doctrine of tidy men- 
talism; it appeared to affront correctitude with indecency. 
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1 will venture some historical simplifications that may sug- 
gest how this came about; afterward I will sketch the main 
lines of St. Thomas’ thought on the subject, in the confidence 
that students who would confess their indebtedness to Vienna 
will recognize a certain familiarity with the shape. 

Despite the conciliar ratification of St. Thomas’ doctrine 
of man’s integrity, it is not unfair to pronounce that the fol- 
lowing centuries taught his dislocation. It is easy to make 
Descartes the scapegoat. Whatever the reason and whoever’s 
to blame, there entered that fatal division of spirit and mat- 
ter, assumed by divine and physicist alike, from which we 
have not yet recovered. Driven from the new world of exper- 
imental techniques and discoveries, philosophy retreated to 
the world of the spirit; psychology became the study of think- 
ing substance and was equated with the science of conscious- 
ness, which itself was translated into mathematical terms and 
built up according to a geometrical structure. The loftier 
writers—I use the term without disrespect to the positivists— 
produced a philosophy and a psychology which is all spirit: 
let us cite the venerable name of Malebranche. Some, such as 
Berkeley, were hardy enough to attack the very premises of 
materialism. But, in general, it accorded with a respected re- 
ligious tradition to leave the external world to the increasing 
dominion of the machine, to look within, and to cultivate the 
heroic, but polished, aspirations of the spirit. 

But the retreat was not to be left undisturbed. Emboldened 
by its success in working the world to man’s immediate profit, 
the spirit of materialism—again I use the term not without 
respect—invaded the life of the soul and presently, equipped 
with an extensive and refined quantitating apparatus, was 
writing psychology without a psyche. The first results were 
not unimpressive, though the advance, like that of the Army 
of the Nile into Cyrenaica, proved in the event to have been 
conducted without due support. 

The subject can be extended. What I am concerned to stress 
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here is that both extremes, of mentalism and of mechanism, 
presented their psychologies in terms of the clean and edged 
concepts and images of the tidy reason and according to a 
world governed by mechanically definable laws. One was an 
aspiration, the other a gravitation; one treated of a spirit in 
a machine, the other of a mechanism stammering into expres- 
sion. Their aims were different, but the measure of their 
thought was regular and metrical. The spiritual director, 
formed on the text books of the seminary which stemmed from 
Descartes, Malebranche and Gratry, did not agree with their 
conclusions, but he talked the same language as the psycholo- 
gists who were treating psychology as virtually a part of physi- 
ology. Both represented systems of rationalism; both were as- 
sured the enquiry could be expanded geometrically. And per- 
haps both rendered more justice than we credit, in looking 
at scholasticism in a dim poetic light and not, as we do, in a 
dry glare. 

Against this classical doctrine came the movement known 
as romanticism. History is a welter of contingents, and it is 
impossible to give dates that really divide periods into com- 
partments. The romantic spirit was strong in the arts before 
it proceeded to the sciences; the taste for the surprising and 
picturesque, the winding serpentines and misty vistas and hor- 
rid chasms, preceded the philosophies of sensibility and ap- 
petite. Fuseli was a century before Freud. The parterres were 
razed long before romantic philosophy found one culmina- 
tion in the psychology of Vienna, which brushed aside the 
plans of consciousness and exact metrical measures and ex- 
pressed itself more plastically, treating erratic psychological 
phenomena with absolute tolerance, expounding by myth 
and symbol the profound unconsciousness of the soul and its 
blind drives to satisfaction. Neurology was out, and the 
pneuma back with a vengeance. Everything now was sugges- 
tion and hint; what was crystalline was now viscous. How 
admirable the sustained and disciplined effort of the reason 
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to track these mysterious processes: instead of formal evalua- 
tion there was parable, instead of proper ideas a translation 
into fable. 

It is not unfair to say that many psychologists of the schol- 
astic tradition were caught on the wrong foot and were found 
defending Descartes, thinking he was St. Thomas. There is 
always among Catholic thinkers a tug toward administrative 
rather than lyrical thinking; they had taken with equanimity 
the mechanistic interpretation of the physical world, making 
reservations for the human spirit which they conceived as a 
temporary inhabitant of such a world. Now that the very 
spring of psychic activity was being uncovered they moved 
into the fight. Moreover, the spring appeared to be so murky 
and polluted, according to the conventional morality that 
accompanied their philosophy, that they fought back under 
a sense of shock and outrage. 

It may well be remarked that squeamishness has no place 
in science and that, in particular, questions of psychology 
must be first settled without reference to canons of morality, 
since moral science, according to St. Thomas, is founded on 
philosophy and psychology. As topography dictates military 
manoeuvres, so the structure and claims of the human or- 
ganism shape morality: can must be considered before ought 
is decided. Consequently, the alleged indecency of a school is 
irrelevant in a psychological discussion, as the obvious effi- 
ciency of the atomic bomb in ending war is outside the field of 
discussion as to whether it is a morally defensible weapon. 
That the psychology of the unconscious revealed the existence 
of an earthy and ravenous principle within us should occa- 
sion no surprise, for desire, the trigger and the charge of all 
activity, is by definition nonaltruistic in origin, and is already 
being exercised before considerations of morality can apply. 
It is a truism that archaic forces are not moral. That primitive 
desire is earthy and murky should occasion no fastidious 
shrinking in the philosopher who shares the mind of St. Thom- 
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as, who accepts quite readily the intimate interpenetrations 
and interreactions of spirit and matter. No libido could be 
more earthbound than gravitation; no Oedipus complex more 
obscene than a tapeworm. 


IV 


So, neglecting such details as St. Thomas’ physiological ex- 
planation of dreams and his studies of mystical or preternat- 
ural states, let us consider this central thesis, that soul is sub- 
stantial form of body, actus corporis, and its working out in 
the activity of knowing. His touch is firmer in his late work, 
the Summa Theologica, than in his earlier commentary on the 
Sentences; in articles longer than usual he begins his psycho- 
logical section by asserting the kinship of the human soul with 
the vitality of beasts and plants and by controverting the re- 
spectable tradition that the human soul is lapsed spirit or 
spirit yoked unwillingly to a body. We are back at the primi- 
tive meaning of psyche, or breath, almost, and wind, as in 
Homer; the spring of life as in things about us, primum prin- 
cipium vitae in his quae apud nos vivunt, an original freshness 
that, as the late Professor Spearman advised us, we would do 
well to recover. There is no suggestion that psychology—the 
word does not occur until the seventeenth century—is a study 
of the ghostly and unearthly. The soul, says St. Thomas, is the 
affair of the natural philosopher. 

By the seventeenth century the soul had again become a 
mannered mannikin, formal and precise even in the sacred 
heroisms recommended by the spiritual authors, aloof from 
the profane motions of God’s creatures. Then, when material- 
ism merged the soul again into material processes, it was 
more as the mineral lubricant of a machine than the sap in 
the trees and the lissom vitality of animals. But St. Thomas 
is curiously respectful of archaic forms; his analysis may be 
steely and sophisticated, yet in his pages there is still the 
motion and warmth of the dance and sunlight of Thessaly. 
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He had only to walk from the castle and cloister of his youth 
into a culture that was still Greek: there was more malaria, 
perhaps, than of old, and goats browsed by the ruined pillars, 
but the shepherd boy piped his scrannel reed and the same 
rites attended the vintage. 

Then from this kinship with all that is living—a sympathy 
supported by his high metaphysical doctrine of analogy, the 
recognition of things all of a piece, surprising in themselves 
but familiar in their relations, various and yet united, an as- 
surance that enables him to shuttle to and fro in the whole 
universe—he proceeds to stress the total closeness of the soul 
to the body, its immediacy throughout. 

Two positions are criticized at length, the Platonism of the 
soul as mover, distinct from the body, and the Averroism of 
a mass mind; two contrary positions are sturdily established, 
the fusion of soul with body, and its singleness and whole- 
ness in each personality. There is only one soul, only one sub- 
stance. Distinct logical precisions necessary for scientific an- 
alysis do not imply real diversity in the thing. In one and the 
same soul is the load of immortality and preoccupation with 
immediate advantage; the same principle contemplates the 
eternal ideas and quickens the eyesight and the heart-beat. 
Anima intellectiva continet in sua virtute quidquid habet ant- 
ma sensitiva brutorum et nutritiva plantarum. 

Here it is well to interject that, although we talk about the 
soul doing this or that, it is really the whole personality that 
acts. The soul is not the man, nor even of itself a complete 
thing or suppositum; the usage is that of metonymy, as an in- 
fantryman is called a rifle, a cavalryman a sabre, or a ship a 
sail. Nor, save by a figure of speech, can the soul be called the 
interior man. 

Furthermore, the soul is whole and entire wherever it is: 
there is no location of it within a pineal gland, no reduction of 
thinking to cerebral consciousness, no basis for an educational 
theory that addresses itself to the brain and seeks to touch the 
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heart, but forgets the poised limbs, the twinkling feet and the 
artful fingertips. It goes down the whole scale, from the mys- 
terious society with the invisible world down to the very 
chemistry and mechanics of the body. 

This closeness of the psyche to matter inaugurates a move- 
ment that is the reverse of escapist, nor is it an immersion. 
There is a duration deeper than time, and a position wider 
than space; but neither time nor space are illusions, or meta- 
physical outcasts. Yet, despite the emphasis of St. Thomas, it 
must be confessed that his temper did not dominate the schol- 
astic lecture rooms. I have a suspicion that one weakness of 
the later schoolmen lay in approaching their lectures like 
ceremonies, while their true and secret hearts and heads 
played in reverie in their spare time; a division not confined 
to them alone. 

But for St. Thomas there was no double-life; only a dualism 
of distinction, not of real separation; of process, not of sub- 
stance. As time is seen in eternity, ratiocination in pure intel- 
lection, deliberation in the necessary drives of appetite, so the 
body is seen in the soul, the image in the idea. All compo- 
nents of the human organism conspire together, all are pro- 
duced in one act of existence. All activity should be single- 
minded. 

Even the character of the soul is conditioned by bodily tem- 
perament. Though his physiology may be that of Hippocrates 
and Galen, his principles are congenial to the findings of 
Kretschmer on physique and character and his correlations 
between psychological and physical types. 

Let us turn now to the manifestation of this thing in the 
activity of knowledge through the appropriate ability or abil- 
ities that flow from it. We must sound the warning that St. 
Thomas’ specialized treatment of different types of activity 
does not merit the censures passed on some faculty psycholo- 
gies. 

He refers with sympathy to the teaching of the early Ion- > 
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ians, as if we know the elements because the elements are 
matched in us, the soul being really fiery or moist. They set 
off the train of disinterested inquiry, but the grammar of 
philosophy had not been polished, and they spoke roughly. 
Similarly, the later doctrine of Democritus, that knowledge is 
caused by an effluxus of atoms from object to mind, is also 
referred to without severity. St. Thomas, of course, presses 
the Aristotelian analysis of the wholly peculiar transforma- 
tion that takes place in knowledge, a situation that cannot be 
reduced to the terms of physical change. Yet, while he would 
welcome the need of studying the pre-psychic conditions of 
knowledge-—notably the physical prerequisites of sensation— 
and could admit the whole of behaviorism—except its phi- 
losophy—it would be warped to treat him as though he were 
a materialist. 

What is just, however, is the statement that there is a like- 
ness of spirit. By his temper and by the nature of his premises, 
he came to treat cognition as an activity within the nature of 
things, not as a commentary on them. It is a biological act, 
indeed the highest biological act, taking biology in its most 
general philosophical sense, not as a specialized address to 
chromosomes and hereditary factors; the culmination of life, 
not an occupation that may run parallel but never meet. Grasp 
this principle that the mind does not stand outside physical 
reality, and it is submitted that the representational theory is 
only a superficial rendering and the so-called problem of 
knowledge loses much of its anxiety, as some of the neo-real- 
ists have recognized. And, more to our point, the stage is set 
for the meeting of the men of Vienne and Vienna. 

Human consciousness is rooted in the organism, and, in 
general, a root, while operating as such, is not seen. We are 
in accord with St. Thomas when we take the human mind as 
tapping the mysterious—and perhaps terrifying—sub-atomic 
world, as impregnated with the same saps that make the jun- 
gle squirming and sprawling, as instinct with the avidity of 
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the beasts of prey. The mind comes from this biological dark- 
ness. We have spoken of a jungle, so let the imagination linger 
on the cruel spikes, the stifling lavishness, the warmth and 
mud and smell of putrefaction. The articulate conscious mind 
and the deliberating will that follows, what do they do but 
make a clearing, lay out a garden, domesticate what is wild? 
But the wilderness is always there, and it is the wilderness 
that is the condition of fruitfulness. How misguided are men 
when they do not observe the conditions set by nature—the 
same truth is at work in agriculture and philosophy; how in- 
sensate when they would attempt to impose them, as when 
they summon nitrogen from the air and dispense with farm- 
yard muck. 

You will not find such cosmic rhetoric in the Summa Theo- 
logica. What you will find is the clear statement of the un- 
reasoned quality of fundamental knowledge, of knowledge 
that might be termed unconsciousness, but that the term con- 
notes stupor. Here we leave for a moment the relations of 
knowledge with organic biology, and cast back to his meta- 
physics of knowledge. The air may be strange and rarefied to 
the modern psychologist, but I fancy that the tenuous outline 
of some of the images may appear almost familiar, though he 
has never seen them before. 

St. Thomas speaks of knowledge principally with reference 
to God. As is well known, his philosophy is an initial atheism, 
which demonstrates the existence and the nature of God in 
the attempt to make reasonable the world around us. But once 
demonstrated, the divine perfections are then used as types 
for all lesser values. If you would consider knowledge purely, 
first treat it without any flaw of creatureliness; just as if you 
would consider creatureliness, consider creatureliness in a 
world, possibly hypothetical, of pure spirits apart from the 
distraction of material conditions. Few will accuse St. Thom- 
as of creating a dream world to escape from his weking 
thoughts. But his doctrine has as much of Plato, and perhaps 
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more of Plotinus and Augustine, as there must be in any meta- 
physics. There is a moment in every inquiry when forms must 
be considered purely and abstractly in themselves, and not 
seen historically in their context; a scientific arrest of meaning 
beyond the improvised schematization of phenomena. 

Consequently, cognition itself must not be first judged by 
the conditions attendant on it in our experience. Even when 
he is broaching the question of intellect as a faculty or ability 
distinct from the substance of the soul, St. Thomas, not for 
piety but for rigorous understanding, refers back to the mind 
of God, which is not a distinct faculty, but wholly identified 
with the divine being, :dem est suum intelligere quod suum 
esse. Moreover, here there is complete identity of subject, ob- 
ject, and operation, and in the object most intimately and em- 
inently there is everything, Dei essentia in qua originaliter et 
virtualiter totum ens praeexistit stcut in prima causa. 

This supreme exemplar of all knowledge is reflected even 
in the lowest stirrings cf created consciousness. In his analysis 
St. Thomas approves without restriction the Aristotelian dic- 
tum that the knower becomes the known, universaliter verum 
est de omni cognitione. Knowledge is the result of a certain 
immateriality, which means not a wispiness of being, but the 
strength, freedom and intensity of being alive, a power of 
ranging abroad, of not being imprisoned in yourself nor com- 
mitted to one mode of living, the power, to which the assimil- 
ation and growth of plants is a gesture, of taking over your 
physical environment. 

Though, as we have seen, he refuses to treat this as a 
physical immutation. For, in the acquisition of a form by 
knowledge, unlike the acquisition of a physical form where 
generatio unius corruptio alterius, nothing is lost—knowledge 
is like the burning bush. It would be impossible to do justice 
to his theory of knowledge without stressing the identification. 

The issue is most important in epistemology, where the very 
validity of knowledge is scrutinized. At present we are only 
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concerned with the psychology of knowledge. Before coming 
to the deep consciousness of the soul, we must note how St. 
Thomas in many places takes reasoning, and the logical pro- 
cesses of the mind, as necessarily arising from unreasoning 
cognition, just as deliberation and choices issue from unre- 
flecting drives. Often he draws that parallel. Thus logic is not 
an opposite to life, but an expansion. Rationalism can only 
be self-assured when it admits that another form of knowl- 
edge precedes and is achieved after the mode of rationalism. 
Philosophy, if it is to live, must not forget that its roots lie 
deeper than the reason. Reasoning is only one stage of knowl- 
edge, a necessary interregnum between pre-consciousness and 
the substantial consciousness of real and immediate union. 

Rational consciousness, then, is a restricted area, a tempo- 
rary patch, a movement between two terms of rest. One appli- 
cation of this appears in St. Thomas’ moral theory, where, 
before treating of specific morality, he devotes nearly twenty 
questions to the psychological analysis of human acts, dealing 
with such archaic forces as the drive to happiness, the ap- 
petite for consistentia naturalis, the quiet of satisfaction in 
possession—all of which can be echoed in modern psychologies 
of the unconscious. 

It is enough that a psychological scientist indicates these 
depths and heights; by the very nature of his rational science 
he cannot explicate them in proper terms. Remembering the 
saying of Sir Thomas Browne, “Where there is obscurity too 
deep for our Reason, it is good to sit down with a description, 
periphrasis, or adumbration,” the rational philosopher, with 
good grace, should cede this territory to the mystics and poets 
and novelists of science, the discoverers and interpreters of 
myth and symbol, tolerant of the discrepancies and retaining 
only the right to criticize what is repugnant to good sense, what 
is, in effect, an attempt to construct a philosophy. Only the 
contest of two philosophies can be conducted in proper terms. 

On first reading, St. Thomas Aquinas may give the impres- 
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sion of being a narrower Aristotelian than in fact he was. He 
carries through the emphasis that knowledge is acquired from 
the physical world and insists on the metaphysical standing of 
particular substances, stoutly contesting the contrast between 
impersonal spirituality and individual materialness proposed 
by the school of Averroes, the great commentator. Against 
the theory that there is a World Intellect set over against the 
multitude of material subjects, a general intelligible of which 
personal consciousness is the sensory correlate, a mass intellect 
into which individual sensations are fitted, St. Thomas, while 
accepting the existence and stimulation of a supreme mind, 
insists on the metaphysical reality of a multitude of minds. 

The mention of Averroes in this context inevitably points 
to the suggestive work of Jung, who from the universal sim- 
ilarity of certain dreams and dream symbols infers that we 
are born with an inheritance from the situation in which the 
human race is supposed to have dwelt and that there is a ra- 
cial unconscious distinct from our personal unconsciousness 
of what has been repressed. There are hereditary factors in 
consciousness, and a kind of impersonal mind, the repository 
of those ancient images Jung calls “archetypes,” which record 
the past and prophesy the future. 

There are at least two points of contrast here with St. 
Thomas: first, he rooted the human mind in an organism 
which may be shaped by evolution; second, he states that the 
mind itself is timeless and dwelling.in an old world. It would 
be a fascinating subject to relate the philosophy behind St. 
Thomas’ theology of original sin to Jung’s communication of 
our personal minds with an antique and racial consciousness. 
All we can do now is to note the mystery, but also the security. 
The reason is safe when close to its origin. Conclusions must 
be quickened by principles, reflected in the instinctive confi- 
dence possessed by the unsophisticated, an ease and grace in 
people wha live close to nature. As we identify ourselves with 
the world of archaic images, we approximate more and more 
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to confidence and competence, due, it is suggested, to the uni- 
versal validity of this collective material. 

Except for such hints, however, St. Thomas treats the gen- 
eral mind more as a society than as a community. There are 
as many centers of metaphysical abstraction as there are hu- 
man persons: which is all in harmony with his feeling for 
the philosophical status of the physical sciences dealing with 
a world of space and time, and his readiness to start a discus- 
sion from common sense, even in the robust terms of Doctor 
Johnson. 

So he takes the pedestrian course of human rationalizing. 
The mind starts as a blank page, tabula rasa, and more or less 
painfully by an effort or reasoned sensation a stock of 
knowledge is acquired. But it would be lopsided to leave the 
question there. For though he denies innate ideas because of 
the lack of certifiable evidence, non convententer dictum, he 
taps the Platonic doctrine of recollection when, after ex- 
pounding and adopting the Aristotelian account of rational 
knowledge, he turns to consider intellectual memory and, 
more profoundly, when he treats of the mind’s awareness of 
itself. He has not been without an air of embarrassment in 
his stray references to Augustine’s division of memory and 
understanding as two forces of the soul, but now he comes to 
grips with it in a special question. Augustine’s De Trinttate 
must be considered as a major psychological source for a pro- 
found analysis of the mens behind logical forms, a work rich 
and suggestive and, like other and more recent works of ad- 
venture on the subject, not free from contradictions. 

Using Augustine, St. Thomas in a sense goes back to the 
Platonic theory of knowing as remembering. He finds no 
need to postulate pre-existence, for the inquiry prescinds from 
what is past in time and concentrates on external duration. 
The past as past is only incidental to intellectual knowledge, 
though whatever happens in the mind thereby achieves a cer- 
tain lastingness. A timeless context must be recognized in all 
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intellectual knowledge, so that, inevitably as it were, it is a 
recognition of what already is. 

Knowledge is in the mind independently of the exercise of 
considering. Sleeping and waking we are charged with in- 
telligibility. He does not hesitate to go behind the very faculty 
and speaks of this knowledge being substantially in the soul. 
He also calls this immediate, if obscure, recognition of our- 
selves when we are thinking habitual knowledge. So Spinoza 
was philosophical even when he was grinding his lenses; so, 
a more Augustinian example, a man is building the city of 
God even when he is laying the drains. 

So there is knowledge behind articulate rationalization, for 
the mind is pre-consciously mindful of itself. Recall what has 
been said, that knowledge is an identification, not a reflection; 
the mind is an actor, not a spectator. Pure mind, which is pure 
act, pure life, or God, is completely self-and-everything-else- 
possessed; put in a hierarchy of sharing, mind goes down 
through spiritual intelligences, calm and achieved, to the 
lowest intelligence of all, restless and potential, reviving the 
movement of Dryden’s ode—the diapason closing full on man. 

With regard to rational knowledge the mind is potential 
to its material environment, and can only gather clear ideas 
by the process of abstraction. Even when it would turn back 
on itself and investigate its own nature by scientific intro- 
spection, notions are still its stock in trade. But whence comes 
this impulse to know? Scientific elaborations must be founded 
on primitive perceptions; the abstract universal really exists 
only in the concrete individual; mind does not live in intel- 
ligible form, but in being. 

Behind all our thoughts, and especially our thoughts about 
ourself, there is the consciousness that we are ourself. Con- 
cepts, judgments, reasonings, the media of clear consciousness 
and deliberation, are necessary just because of distance, de- 
tachment and division: conditions of a mind struggling in a 
material process. Their vitality springs from a deeper knowl- 
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edge, behind and underneath. According to St. Thomas, the 
mind is in a state of latent knowledge by its very presence to 
itself. This knowledge is touched off, according to the general 
laws of premotion, by the immediate causal presence of the 
first mind ; the awareness, deeper in its manner than the modes 
of science, extends to what is in the soul. Thus a temperate 
man knows temperance before he has studied the matter, and 
there is a knowledge by sympathy, compassion, and conna- 
turality, of which notional knowledge is an echo. 

To adapt Wordsworth’s saying in The Prelude: all our 
thoughts are steeped in feeling. If logic springs from such 
streams, so also does it aspire to the same, ad aliquam quietem 
terminatur. At the end there may be a profane experience, 
subject for the philosophy of aesthetics, or a sacred experi- 
ence, subject for the mystical theologian. In both cases the 
lucidity of science must not be expected, for in defense both of - 
Sigmund Freud and of St. John of the Cross may be urged 
the saying of Newman: “It is the least pardonable fault in 
an Orator to fail in clearness of style, and the most pardon- 
able fault of a Poet.” 


VI 


The relevance of these elements of Thomism to psychol- 
ogies of the unconscious will be perceived. Not only is there 
a recognition of an area of knowledge before (and to the 
Thomist after) the states of rational consciousness, but also an 
implied reference to the recapitulation theory in the holistic 
teaching that lower forms are contained and not rejected by 
higher. On points of detail and development there are dif- 
ferences, not that a philosophical psychologist should feel 
himself obliged to pronounce on the alleged primary impor- 
tance of father dominance or incest tabus. 

It may be thought that Aristotle had hunted the country 
clean long before St. Thomas. But St. Thomas is as little— 
and as much—Aristotelian in his philosophy as he is Augus- 
tinian in his theology. Only after long acquaintance is the 
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difference of thought perceived under the sameness of lan- 
guage. So Mozart differs from Haydn. Aristotle as an original 
philosopher is of course the greater, but St. Thomas’ thought 
was more developed as regards the metaphysical status of in- 
dividuals and of matter, perhaps because, among other rea- 
sons, it was a greater strain for him to hold the substantial 
fusion of body and soul. Moreover, he was nearer to Plato 
than was the Aristotle presented by the great Moslem and 
Jewish commentators. Plotinus had lived, and I would end 
with that illustrious name. For any attempt to establish rela- 
tions between philosophical and experimental science must 
start, not by showing that they merge, but that they reach out 
to one another. The best agreements are come to when each 
party speaks for the integrity of his own proper interest. 





Plainsmen and Mountaineers 


ERIK R. v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


HE wide plains of Europe have always been areas 
favorable to the external imposition of discipline. In 
the plains the weak are weaker and the strong are 
stronger than in the mountains, where topography comes to 
the support rather of the defender than the aggressor. The 
history of liberty between the Central Plateau of France and 
the Northern Urals is a record of more defeats than victories; 
while the principles of mechanical equality (sometimes 
equality in common servitude) has recorded significant 
triumphs. In the Great North European Plain centralization 
and centralism have been successful. In France (Paris) ,* as in 
Germany (Prussia)* and in Russia the plains have stood for 
uniformity, not for diversity. Their keynote is collectivism, 
not personalism or individualism.* 
The endlessness of the plains, the absence of barriers, favors 
a certain vagueness, a lack of concreteness, a “madness” in 
intellectual speculation, an extremism in matters pertaining 
to the person or the community.‘ This is manifest even in the 
structure of fiction produced in Northern Germany and 
Russia; the “novel” in the French or English sense of a crys- 
tallized and monolithic piece of writing does not exist in these 
countries.° The scarcity of stone, especially in Russia, favored 
timber as building material. Thus we have in the North-East 
a civilization of transitions in which structures of stone in- 


1Cf. C. C. Brinton, The Jacobins, New York, 1930, pp. 145 ff. 

20n Prussian Centralism, cf. Gonzague de Reynold, L’Europe Tragique, Paris, 
1934; Constantin Frantz, Deutschland und der Féderalismus, Stuttgart, 1921 (Re- 
printed). Italian Fascism as a movement is a product of the Po-plain. 

3Cf. the collectivism of Miroslav Tyr8, Founder of the powerful Czech “Sokol” 
movement. Quoted by Karel Domorazek, Dr. Miroslav Tyrs, Praha, 1920, p. 4. 

4Cf. Leroy-Beaulieu, “Les Russes ne se dévouent pas 4 demi,—voila pourquoi aussi 
dans l’abaissement ils vont plus loin” (L’Empire des Tsars et les Russes, Paris, 1881). 

5Cf. Karl Notzel in Der deutsche und der russische Geist, Berlin, 1920. 
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tended to be permanent are replaced by flimsy wooden houses.’ 
Russian visitors in Western Europe from Herzen to Solovyév 
have been struck by the “stoniness” and apparent endurance 
of Occidental culture, which in their eyes was so emphatically 
‘‘definite.” History in the plains has been revolutionary rather 
than evolutionary. 

The plains are caeteris paribus wealthier than the mountains. 
The great mineral deposits of Europe are mostly in rolling 
country and none of them can be found in the alluvial plains; 
yet the agricultural yield of the plains is incomparably higher 
than that of the mountains. The presence of the big cities in 
the plain has helped to keep most of the wealth of the nations 
in the lowlands. The compensation of the mountain regions 
by tourists and the intensive exploitation of water power is of 
recent origin. Feudalism of an agrarian or an industrial 
nature is at home in the plains. Few regions in the lowlands 
escaped medieval serfdom. The horsemen of Southeastern 
Russia and of certain regions in Central and Eastern Hungary 
(Kunsag) are exceptions. The mountaineers, on the other 
hand, more often than not managed to remain free, because 
they did not see the need for knightly “protection” in the first 
place and refused to bow to a temporal lord.’ One has only 
to compare the social histories of Norway and Denmark, both 
countries for centuries (until 1815) under the same crown. 
Servility is today more frequently found in the plains than in 
the mountains. Thus the doliniane (Valley dwellers) in the 
Forest Carpathians are of a much more obedient disposition 
than the fierce mountain goriane, or Huzuls, of Ruthenian 


stock.® 


6Cf. the description of the psychological aspects of the Russian plains in Henri 
Massis’ Défense de l’Occident. 

7Cf. Henri Cavillés, La vie pastorale et agricole dans les Pyrénées des Gaves, de 
VAdour et des Nestes, Paris, 1931. pp. 74 ff. Cf. also Eileen Powers, “Peasant Life and 
Rural Conditions, 1100-1500,” in the Cambridge Mediaeval History, Chapter XXIV, 
Vol. 7, p. 717, New York, Macmillan, 1932. 

8Cf. Prince N. Massalsky. “A Foreigner sees Sub-Carpathia,” Hungarian Quarterly, 
London, 1940, Autumn, p. 436. An opposite interpretation of mountaineer and 
plainsman character we find in J. E. Rivera’s La Vordgine, Buenos Aires 1944, p. 47. 
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The presence of large cities in the plains fosters integra- 
tion and the rise of political mass movements which directly 
or indirectly show a totalitarian character. Our great modern 
States are essentially urban, a fact attested by the recurrent 
double meaning of such words as citizen, citoyen, grazhdanin, 
dllampolgar, Staatsbiirger. Modern revolutions since 1789 
have all been urban. Since the cities are intrinsically mass 
agglomerations of human beings necessitating complex organi- 
zation and involving a high degree of vulnerability, the totali- 
tarian and egalitarian character of all urban movements is 
accentuated. The social inequality in the cities is paralleled 
in the plains by grave inequalities in the distribution of land 
(as a survival of feudalism). Thus the stage is set for political 
convulsions, national or social collectivism, statism, expansion- 
ism fostered by big commercial interests. Modern European 
history is primarily a history of the countries north of the 
mountain belt. The phenomenon usually called “progress” 
had the peak of its development in the aforementioned area. 
Other countries provided the “odds and ends.” Mountainous 
ISurope has its charms—largely due to its “backwardness.” 

What is a mountain from a human point of view? There 
are many answers to this question: a wall, a means to widen 
one’s horizon, an obstacle to transportation, a limitation, a 
natural boundary. Yet, even to people living in alpine areas, 
a mountain is something that is not ordinary. Not every plain 
has its name, but every mountain has. A mountain is a land- 
mark in a psychological sense. To many a nation a mountain 
has become its very symbol ; Fujiyama is to the Japanese what 
Tatra is to Slovaks’ and Poles, Rila to the Bulgars, Olympos 
to the Greeks, Triglav to the Slovenes, Ararat to the Ar- 
menians, Snowdon to the Welsh, the Lovéen to the Monte- 
negrins, Dachstein to the Styrians and the Bernina to the Gri- 
sonians. The Grossglockner seemed to monopolize the senti- 
mental attachment of the postwar Austrians, and some of the 
Republics in the Andes have a similar “mountain-fixation.” 


The Slovak national hymn “Nad Tatrou sa blyska” mentions the Tatra. 
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To the Swiss Gonzague de Reynold the mountains of his coun- 
try represent the heart of the defunct Holy Roman Empire;” 
to the Chinese the “Sacred Five Mountains” had even in 
pre-Buddhist times a role more exalted than perhaps Olympos 
and Mount Ida to the Greeks. The Japanese also are psycho- 
logically more impressed by the mountains (and the sea) than 
by their insignificant plains.” The nations of the plains fre- 
quently have shown a tendency to encroach on mountainous 
areas, knowing consciously or subconsciously that a uniform 
topographic character is not an asset.” The peoples of the 
mountains, in spite of their greater bravery, have always suc- 
cumbed in the long run, because they were outnumbered 
and “outproduced” in a war of attrition waged by the 
rich, fertile plains with their unlimited financial resources. 
Shamyl, the heroic leader of Daghestan, Abd-el-Kader, 
the general of the Algerians and Abd-el-Krim of Rifi 
fame, the chiefs of the Druses, the Kurd rebels, the tribes 
of the North West Frontier, the Atchinese Sultans and 
the Formosan head-hunters had finally to give in. The 
victory of the plains over the mountains often gave great 
opportunities to individual mountaineers, but the ideas of the 
plains prevailed. When the Germanies passed from Austrian 
to Prussian domination, Potsdam’s triumph was complete. 
The defeat of the Catholic mountain cantons of Switzerland 
by the centralistic cantons of the northern and western low- 
lands in the War of Confederacy (1847) ended in a victory 


for centralization. 


10Cf, Gonzague de Reynold: “Le Saint Empire romain germanique” (Poem), in 
Bibliotheque Universelle de Suisse, Tome LXV, 1912 and Qu’est-ce que l’Europe?, 
Fribourg 1944, p. 69. 

11Cf, William Edgar Geil, M. A., Litt. D. “The Sacred Five of China is the Fifth 
Book on China,” London, 1926. The Sacred Five: The Tai-San, Nan-yo-San, Sun-San, 
Héng-San, Hua-San. 

12Cf, the poetry of Yakamochi (died 785) and of the modern poet Genjiro Yoshida. 
(“Yama-no-ko, Hai-no-ko,” Tokyo, 1939, especially “Futosato,” p. 68). The Japanese 
National Hymn (“Kimigayo’’) uses the “eternity of stone” as a parable. 

13Cf. Henri Lavisse: “On ne fait pas une patrie d’un morceau de plaine.” Quoted 
by Count Paul Teleki “Euréparél és Magyarorszagrol,” Budapest, Athenaeum, 


1934, p. 29. 
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Yet for centuries there was in the plains a genuine fear of 
mountains. They loomed as a menacing agglomeration of 
rocks, ice and snow to the majority of Europeans who became 
acquainted with them on their pilgrimages to Rome, Loretto, 
the Holy Land or Santiago de Compostela.“ There is nothing 
more fantastic than the nightmarish mountain details painted 
by the lowlander Pieter Brueghel. The “uncouth” manners 
of the mountain dwellers were another source of terror and 
uneasiness. Their headstrong individualism, hostile to the 
mass discipline of the plains, created wonder and apprehen- 
sion. In the mountains we have a terrain unfavorable to the 
synchronized servitude of machinery and modern disciplined 
militarism. Man is here prone to act as an independent unit,” 
and his isolation has resulted in the development of a human 
type opposed to taking orders” and volcanic in his reaction 
against outside interference. Indifferent toward modern na- 
tionalism and suspicious of the governments ruling in wealthy 
and sumptuous cities, the mountain dweller is by nature a 
separatist, or at least what Europeans call a “federalist.” He 
insists on local rights and local privileges, to which, in his 
conservatism and true liberalism, he clings tenaciously. This 
federalism, emphasizing the primacy of the part over the 
whole, was evident in Switzerland no less than in postwar 
Austria; it blossomed into separatism in ancient Italy and pre- 
Prussian Germany. It had always its supporters in Spain and 
Yugoslavia. It is worth while to remember that many of the 
spokesmen of the Swiss federalist ideology” were at one with 


14Cf, M. Samuel Chaberet, “Alpinisme au XVI. Siécle d’aprés le mémoire sur les 
Alpes de Josias Simler,” Bulletin de l’Académie Delphinale, 4e. Série, Tome Ile, 
Grenoble, 1898, p. 124 ff. and Engel et Vallot, Les Ecrivains de la Montagne, Paris, 
1934 (dealing with the visitors and descriptions of ces affreuses montagnes until 1810). 

15Cf, the Austrian Grillparzer: “Ertraglich ist der Mensch als Einzelner; im Haufen 
steht die Tierwelt gar zu nah.” 

16The German occupiers of the Tatra region were forced after 1939 to except the 
Gorals (Mountain-Poles) from the discriminations and humiliations imposed on their 
lowland brethren. 

17Cf. Denis de Rougemont and Charlotte Muret in The Heart of Europe, New York; 
and D. de Rougemont’s “Gendanken iiber den Féderalismus,” in the Swiss bi-monthly 
Mass und Wert, Zurich, March-April, 1940. 
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that intellectual-cultural movement in France labeled per- 
sonalisme. There is nothing surprising about this, because the 
deep mountain valleys serve as “incubators” for the develop- 
ment of strong personalities and further the cause of Lokal- 
fatriotismus. Languages, customs, religions, dialect differen- 
tiations are kept apart and leveling tendencies thus find power- 
ful natural obstacles. Variety is always the keynote of the 
high Alpine regions; one has only to think of such ethnically 
diversified areas as Switzerland, Sub-Carpathia,” the Cau- 
casus, the Pamir Plateau, the Assamese-Chinese-Burmese bor- 
der area, Transylvania, the Balkans, the Abyssinian highlands 
or the Altai region. True mountain boundaries in high or fair 
altitudes have an extremely high rate of survival, for example, 
the Swedish-Norwegian frontier, the Central Maritime Alps, 
the Carpathians, the Pyrenees,” the Himalayas, the Taurus, 
the lower Andes. 

The “backwardness” of the mountain areas can be partly ex- 
plained by the refusal of the mountaineers to sacrifice their 
personalistic attitude to the exigencies of modern life which 
is increasingly collectivistic.” The peoples of the plains live 
in a landscape which has been thoroughly tamed and fash- 
ioned after a utilitarian pattern. In the mountains man is still 
frequently in a real fight against nature; he still wrestles with 
his geographic environment; the mountain climber, the 
shepherd, the skier and the peasant (usually an entrepreneur 
and not an employee) has to reach his own decisions, to come 
to his own conclusions. Life in the mountains is hard, but it is 
not, as so often in the plains with their mammoth cities, domi- 
nated from above. A more independent mind is the outcome. 
A certain toughness and unpliable hardness is often the result. 


18T wo excellent book on Sub-Carpathia in transition are Geoffrey McNeill-Moss, 
Standing up to Hitler, London, 1939, and Michael Winch, Republic for a Day, 
London, 1939. 

19Cf, the map on p. 63 in E. v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s paper “The Problem of Frontiers 
in Post-War Europe,” THOUGHT, Vol. XX, No. 76, March, 1945. 

2Cf. Salvador de Madariaga, Spain, London, 1942, pp. 453-454. “The Spaniard 
must be converted to collective life which at bottom he dislikes, if he does not 


altogether detest it.” 
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Nor is shrewdness lacking. Tyrolese, Armenians, Scots, Cor- 
sicans and Széklers are proverbially clever.” 

It is thus quite natural that the mountains, although fre- 
quently defeated by the plains, provide the countries including 
the lowlands with their rulers, dynasties or dictators. Na- 
tional-Socialism sprang up in the Bohemian plains, but its first 
aggressive phase saw its adaptation by men who came from 
the Alpine corner of Germany. It failed there in 1923 because 
of its collectivistic character. But the men who had taken the 
leadership succeeded in conquering in 1931 and 1932 the 
North-German plains, starting with East Prussia, Pomerania 
and Saxony.” Munich,” Trier and Aachen were the German 
districts with the lowest percentage of Nazis in the last elec- 
tions; even in Berchtesgaden Hitler was unable to gain a ma- 
jority. A similar phenomenon was seen in Italy and Russia, 
where mountaineers with lowland ideologies captured the 
countries; Stalin was born in the Caucasus (Didi-Lilo near 
Gori), Mussolini in Predappio, on the slopes of the Apen- 
nines. The political leadership of Hungary in the last fifty 


years came overwhelmingly from Transylvania. And many 
of the European dynasties, such as the Habsburgs, the Stuarts, 


the Savoys, the Bragangas, the Karagjorgjevic, are of moun- 
tain origin. The Hohenzollerns came from the foothills of 


the Black Forest, the Bourbons were of Navarrese origin, 
Mustapha Kemal (Atatiirk) came from Southern Macedonia. 


21Cf. Herbert Louis, A/banien, Stuttgart, 1927, p. 36. “Eines der starksten Eindriicke 
den die langere Beriihrung mit der albanischen Bevélkerung hinterlasst, ist sichex 
der, dass man eigentlich in jedem Albaner einen selbststandig handelnden Menscher 
gewahr wird. Jeder einzelne, ob klug oder dumm, verfiigt tiber eine bemerkenswerte 
Entschlusskraft und ist gewohnt, sein Gut und Blut handelnd einzusetzen. . . . Kurz, 
es gibt in Albanien keine indifferente Masse.” Cf. D. Freshfield, The Life of Horace 
Bénédict de Saussure in The Mountain Way, London, 1938, pp. 526-527. 

22Cf, the map in Francis S. Campbell, Menace of the Herd, Milwaukee, 1943, p. 382. 
Religious elements played a powerful role in the distribution of Nazi votes but it is 
significant that the Protestant parts of the Black Forest and the Taunus did zot 
return Nazi votes 40% or over above the local score. 

23 Cf. Pierre J. Huss, Heil! and Farewell, London, 1943, pp. 168-169. “Black Bavaria 
harbors more Nazi-haters and Hitler-foes per square inch than all the Reich 
combined.” Surprised American troops were almost greeted as liberators when they 
entered Munich, the “cradle of Nazism.” The cradle was empty. 
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The plain may conquer the mountains, but the mountains 
come back with a vengeance.” The ever-present dangers in the 
mountains have steeled the mountaineers. 

Yet it would be erroneous to attribute the “come-back” of 
the mountaineers solely to their hardiness, smartness and en- 
durance. There are more talents in the highlands than in 
the plains. This phenomenon in turn should be credited not 
solely to the topographic factor but also to another quality of 
the mountains: the high percentage of the rural (peasant) 
population. The more or less self-sufficient farmer-peasant 
has not only a higher responsibility than his cousin in the city 
behind the assembly line or the desk, but his knowledge is also 
more diversified, if not more intensive. A peasant not only 
has to know what to plant, how to plant and when to plant, he 
must also be an amateur meteorologist, veterinarian, me- 
chanic, mason, tanner; he has to know how to sow, to reap, 
to harvest, to plow. His wife will be able to knit, to make 
clothes, to spin, to cook. Peasants are often good singers, ex- 
cellent actors, woodcarvers, poets, painters, musicians. Their 
formal education may be limited, but their varied knowledge 
acquired during a lifetime is often considerable. And then 
there is something else—-a wisdom which cannot be brought 
into a simple intellectual formula.” 

The large share of the Macedonian refugees in Bulgarian 
intellectual and administrative life is well known. As a matter 
of fact, the majority of Bulgar Prime Ministers since 1922 
have been taken from the ranks of these immigrants. A sim- 
ilar situation exists in Hungary, where statesmen and poets, 
writers and artists from Transylvania and Slovakia have al- 
ways played an important role entirely out of proportion to 
their numbers. The Apponyis, Andrassys, Telekis, Bethlens, 


24Cf. Jules Michelet, La Montagne, Paris, 1868. p. 345. “La plaine est maitresse du 
siécle, et fait la guerre 4 la montagne.” 

25Cf, “Les Macédoniens dans la vie culturo-politique de la Bulgarie” (Enquéte du 
Comité Executif Macédonien), Bibliotheque des Questions Balkaniques, Sofia, 1919. 
On p. 56 ff. a list of Macedonian refugees outstanding in the Bulgar professions, 
the civil service, the army, medicine, literature and the arts and sciences will be found. 
On talent in the mountain States of the U. S. cf. Ellsworth Huntington, Mainsprings of 
Civilization, New York, 1945, maps on pp. 84 and 86. On fertility in the mountains 


cf. p. 230. 
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Széchenyis, Berzeviczys, Rakovszkys, Banffys, Karolyis have 
all come from the mountainous regions outside of Rump- 
Hungary. If we bear in mind that there are about nine times 
as many Englishmen as Scots, we shall come to a similar con- 
clusion about Britain. The literary production of Norway is 
more impressive than that of Denmark, in spite of a numeri- 
cally inferior population. The intellectual and artistic pro- 
ductivity of the Caucasus has always been astounding and the 
share of Caucasians in the Communist régime highly impres- 
sive, for example, Stalin (Jozif V. Dzhugashvili), Mikoyan, 
Ordzhonikidze, Karakhan, Yenukidze, Bagramian. 

The mountaineer receives added strength from his joyful- 
ness and optimism. The lowland Magyar “amuses himself by 
crying” and the music of the Hungarian gypsies is steeped 
in sadness and melancholia. The tunes of the Croat gypsies” 
show determination, vigor and an aggressiveness which are 
absent even in the Magyar csdrdas. Naturally, there are ex- 
ceptions, such as the rather depressing melodies of the (partly 
Mohammedan) Kossovo region where religious and historical 
elements have infused into music as well as into the concept 
of life a certain gloom and fatalism. And the music of the 
Cossack breeders and their Ukrainian neighbors can show a 
fair modicum of jote de vivre. Yet the music of the North 
European plain is sad and so, fundamentally, are the tunes 
of Bohemia-Moravia, of Central Russia, Finland and the 
Great American Plains. The most joyous melodies have been 
developed in the Alps (Yodeling),” in certain parts of the 
Balkan Peninsula, in Italy, Scotland and in the Carpathians. 


°6Sirva vigad a magyar; also Sirva mulat a magyar. Cf. also Alexander Petdfi’s 
Magyar vagyok, természetem komoly, mint hegediiink elsé hangjai (“I am a Magyar 
my nature is as earnest as the first notes from our violins”). Magyar poetry and 
prose is characterized by melancholia. 

27The reader is reminded that Gypsies have no music of their own. They merely 
interpret the tunes of the autochthonous non-Gypsy populations. 

28About the origins of Yodeling, cf. Wolfgang Sichardt, Der alpenlandische Jodler 
und der Ursprung des Joflelms, Berlin, 1939; E. M. v. Hornbostel, “Die Entstehung 
des Jodelns,” in Bericht tiber dem musikwissenschaf@ichen Kongress in Basel 1924, 
Leipzig, 1925, pp. 203 ff.; H. Sczadrowsky, “Nationaler Gesang bei den Alpenbewohnern” 
in Jahrbuch des Schweizer Alpenclub, Bern, 1864, 1. Jahrgang, pp. 518-519. 
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It must be admitted though that music has an innate tendency 
to be pensive, reflective and melancholy. It evokes tears rather 
than laughter. 

Why this greater joyousness of the mountaineer? The 
answer is not easily given. The leveling trends of the plains 
are in themselves not conducive to happiness and the oppor- 
tunities the mountains give to a fuller development of the 
human personality should not be discounted either. The 
freedom as well as the feeling of freedom in the mountains 
make for happiness. The shepherd on the top of a mountain 
is a more triumphant symbol than a stooping peasant walking 
behind a plough. The greater clarity of the air, the greater 
beauty of the landscape, the absence of urban slavery—all are 
conducive to greater happiness. Last, but not least, the greater 
opportunity of self-development due to a more thinly agglom- 
erated population must be kept in mind. The mountains are 
less competitive than the plains. 

This “greater happiness” of the mountaineer has been ob- 
served by most travelers and cultural analysts; one has only to 
compare the Austrian and Bavarian with the Prussian and 
the Westphalian, the Slovak with the Czech, the Transyl- 
vanian Rumanian with the Bessarabian, the Norwegian with 
the Swede.” 

Since Alpine societies are less competitive than those of the 
plains, there is more trust between human beings who are 
allied against nature. In spite of the lack of collectivistic 
movements there is a greater spiritual cohesion between man 
and man in the mountains, because the personalities are better 
developed. Man has a greater “surface.” Loyalty in the moun- 
tains is proverbial. The great Albanian oath of loyalty, the 
besa, has no parallel in Europe. The loyalty of Swiss soldiers, 


29An interesting comparison between the Tartar of the Caucasus and the Moham- 
medan of the lowlands is given by Gottfried Merzbacher in his 4us den Hochregionen 
des Kaukasus, Vol. 1. p. 550, Leipzig, 1901. “Den Bergtartaren ist ein iberraschend 
heiteres, geselliges Wesen, voll zur Schau getragener Lebenslust und Freude eigen, 
wie ich ahnliches bei keinem anderen muhammedanischen Volke, weder auf asiatischem 


noch auf afrikanischem Boden begegnete.” 
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of the Scotch guards, of Tyrolese peasants, of the Navarrese 
has always been undisputed. The Swiss guards of the Pope 
and of the French kings immortalized in the Dying Lion of 
Luzern, the Carlist Requetés of Navarre and the Basque prov- 
inces, the Bosniak guardsmen of the Austrian Emperor, the 
Kurd bodyguard of the Turkish sultans were living testi- 
monies to the faithfulness of the mountaineers. 

The marked hospitality of the mountaineer is probably the 
result of the “common front” against the powerful forces of 
nature and the general “personalism” of the mountains.” 

In spite of their traditional hospitality the mountains are, 
as we have emphasized before, considerably less blessed with 
material goods than the plains. The Scots are famous for their 
“lack of generosity,” an unjust accusation arising from their 
restricted financial power in comparison with that of the 
British.” It was poverty which forced the Swiss to seek ser- 
vice in foreign countries and which started the large-scale 
Croat and Slovak emigration to this country. The utter pov- 
erty of many a high Alpine region is difficult to imagine. 
Abject poverty courageously suffered is by no means extinct 
in the mountains.” The recompense for such a life, almost 
denuded of most “earthly” goods, is the freedom of the moun- 
tain world which has been praised by all poets. This freedom 
of the mountains is symbolically and practically expressed in 
the tendency of all males to be constantly armed® and it is sig- 
nificant that the Tyrolese were, until the Anschluss of 1938, 


30The hospitality of the Caucasian mountain-Jews has been highly praised by 
I. Sh. Anissimov in his “Kavkazkie Yevrei-Gortsy” (in Sbornik materialov po 
etnografii izdavayemyi pri Dashkovskom Etnograficheskom Museye, No. 2, Moscow, 
1888), p. 249. 

31Cf. also H. Taine, Voyages aux Pyrénées, Paris, 1867. p. 131 ff. 

82The exorbitant importance of cow-manure (bois de vache) and of sheep-manure 
(grobons) as fuel in the French Alps is well described by Jeanne Lecler, “Deux mois 
chez les pasteurs avérolais,” in Terre, Air, Mer. LVIII, No. 5, November, 1932, 
pp. 245-256. 

33About the weapons and arms of the Poles and Ukrainians on the northern slopes 
of the Carpathians, cf. A. v. Guttry, Galizien, Land und Leute, Munich, 1916. pp. 


71-73, pp. 76-79. 
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the only people in Europe who had the right to bear arms 
without a permit. 

It is natural that, under these circumstances, the State is not 
too popular.“ There is a latent anti-statism in the whole 
mountainous area of Europe (and the Americas) which finds 
its most violent expression in anarchism and sometimes in a 
(thoroughly misunderstood) “bolshevism.” Nietzsche’s idea 
that the State is the “coldest of all monsters” finds fertile soil 
in the mountains. The mountaineer prefers personal ad hoc 
solutions to emergencies. And, although Rome has been the 
mother of modern legalism and Switzerland of modern de- 
mocracy, it is reasonable to state that the mountains favor per- 
sonal régimes of an intimate character, i.e., monarchies or dic- 
tatorships that are not totalitarian. 

Since the mountain countries are so strongly characterized 
by geographical or, rather, orographic features, patriotism is 
more easily developed than nationalism. True patriotism is 
an enthusiasm for the patria with its mountains, rivers, plains, 
monuments, while (ethnic) nationalism, the bloodbrother of 
(biologic) racialism, focuses the searchlight of general atten- 
tion on the linguistic or physical characteristics of the fellow 
citizen. The latter phenomena are not only modern but ex- 
tremely raré in mountainous areas. Personal animosities be- 
tween ethnic or racial groups can be found in the Balkans but 
not in the Alps, the Pyrenees or the Carpathians, although 
efforts have been made by the people of the plains to carry 
their collective group strifes into the mountains. The moun- 
taineer’s burning nostalgia for his native land makes him less 
well disposed to strike roots in foreign countries, yet the pov- 
erty of his birthplace frequently forces him to look for work 
abroad. In his exile he remains forever a stranger.” The mal 


34About the State as the “public enemy” in Greece, cf. Peter Coulmas, “Die 
Bewertung der Berufe in Griechenland,” Leipziger Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Stidost- 
Europa, Vol. IV, No. 1-2, p. 111. 
35Cf. Gian Bundi, Engadiner Nelken, Chur, 1920, about the Rhaeto-Roman poets: 
Fern von der Heimat, fremd in fremden Land 
Ist ihnen stets ihr bestes Lied gelungen 
Sie haben’s leise vor sich hin gesungen 
Sie hatten keinen, der ihr Lied verstand. 
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de pays (Heitmweh), little known among seafaring nations, 
throws him into bitter despair. A French law in the eigh- 
teenth century forbade the very playing of the Kuhreigen, a 
famous Swiss melody, in order not to evoke the Swiss mer- 
cenaries’ nostalgia which frequently prompted them to de- 
sertion. 

Although rarely a democrat in the political sense, the moun- 
taineer seldom stands for great class differences.” His capacity 
for human respect is limited. The mountain societies are 
usually conservative in political life just because the social 
differences are small and the preservation of the status quo is 
desirable. German conservatism has always been strongest in 
Bavaria, Austrian conservatism in the Tyrol, Spanish con- 
servatism in the Pyrenees, Scottish conservatism in the High- 
lands. 

It is natural that modern militarism should be highly un- 
attractive to the mountaineer, who loves to fight but hates dis- 
cipline and military hierarchies. The mountaineer loves the 
personalized “little warfare,” guerrilla, which is seldom ag- 
gressive and primarily designed for defense. The Tyrolese 
Standesschiitzen regiments of Austria elected their officers up 
to and including the captain. The spit-and-polish of the North 
European mass armies is unknown in Spain, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, Greece, where recruits readily argue with a high officer. 
The social and hierarchic abyss between a Soviet Russian 
officer and a private could hardly be imagined in Albania, 
Switzerland or in Afghanistan. 

The personal independence, the advantages given by the 
terrain and the contempt for the State as well as for “law and 
order” favor such activities as poaching, smuggling and plain 
banditry. The mountains have always a higher criminal rate 
than the plains, although hideous crimes on a large scale are 
the doubtful privileges of large cities. In Slovakia a high- 


36Cf. Dr. L. Distel: “Die Bergtartaren des Baksantales im Zentralen Kaukasus,” in 
Geist des Ostens, Vol. I, Munich, 1914, pp. 351-352. A good illustration of mountain 
egalitarianism is also to be found in the coronation oath of the Aragonese noblemen. 
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wayman became a national hero.” The Caucasus is still fam- 
ous for its brigands.* The mafiosos of Sicily, the bandits of 
Corsica, the brigands of the Abbruzzi with their blunder- 
busses, the robbers of the Bohmerwald so enthusiastically 
dramatized by Schiller and the famous Magyar betydrs were 
all mountaineers. The Pyrenees and the Alps specialized 
more in smuggling, but the Balkans had always their fill of 
bandits, some of them with political philosophies to boot. Of 
the Serb kacaci the most famous was perhaps the chief of the 
brigands, Caruga, while Dotcho Uzunov, Bulgarian brigand 
and killer, was a confirmed Leftist. Macedonia was always 
famous for its bandits and Transylvania had some outstanding 
expropriators. In the Tyrolese folksongs the gamekeeper is, 
needless to say, usually the villain, while the poacher is the 
hero.” 

This characteristic of the mountains is closely linked with 
their “romantic character.” “ It was Romanticism (French 
as well as British and German) that discovered the moun- 
tains. The two pillars of personal romantic feeling, death and 
love, stand in the mountains in sharp profile. It must always 
be borne in mind that the agrarian element, though not easily 
mobilized in masses from above, has a strong element of per- 
sonal violence. It is not always difficult to canalize this in- 
herent peasant tendency into a more political channel if com- 
mon interests are at stake. 

Yet even if beaten by the plains, the mountaineer will often, 
and rightly, attribute his defeat to the numerical superiority 


37About Juro JanoSik and his “hérni chlapci” (mountain boys), cf. Anton Weiss- 
Nagel, “Die Aufbaukrafte des slowakischen Volkscharakters” in Leipziger Vier- 
teljahrsschrift fiir Siidosteuropa, Vol. IV, No. 1-2. 

38Cf. Carl Egger, Im Kaukasus, Basel, 1915, p. 57. Many of the later leaders of 
Georgian communism started out as highway robbers. 

39In a typical Tyrolese song the poacher closes the eyes of the murdered game- 
keeper reminding him that he ought to be grateful to him for having been provided 
with a “real gamekeeper’s death.” Cf. albo E. v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn, “The Region of 
Nanders,” Geographic Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 2, 1945, p. 255. 

For the origin of the expression “Romantic,” cf. G. R. de Beer, Alps and Men, 
London, 1932, p. 16. It was used for the first time in connection with the Alpine 
landscape in the German language (1734) after it had been used in the seventeenth 
century by John Evelyn for the St. Vincent Rock near Bath. 
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of the plainsmen. The Mohammedan Bosniaks had never the 
same respect for the Austrians as they had, for instance, for 
the Montenegrins. “ The dwellers of the Po-plain, who finally 
dominated Italy, never gained the respect of the Alpine Pied- 
montese. And the fighting Jews of the Caucasus deem them- 
selves superior to their Ashkenazi brothers from the Ukraine.” 


In religious matters the mountaineer often lacks the mysti- 
cal fervor of the lowlander with his innate feeling of infinity. 
The mountaineer’s religion, as Pio Baroja has pointed out, is 
“friendly” and, sometimes, tends toward parochialism.” 
There is a great deal of mutual trust in the mountains which 
unites human beings against the common enemy of the ele- 
ments on a rampage and this same trust manifests itself toward 
God (or the gods). In theological matters the mountaineer 
is tenacious and objects to change. At bottom he is a conserva- 
tive and the cultural changes emanating from the cities engulf 
the plains first and find the greatest opposition among the 
mountaineers, who often fight bitterly for the preservation of 
their way of life. It is in the mountains, therefore, that the 
remainders of older civilizations, vanishing religions or older 
linguistic characteristics can be found.“ The Elizabethan 


41Cf., for instance, the amazing discussion reported by Baron Franz MacNevin 
O’Kelly in his “Vor 25 Jahren,” Graz, 1903, pp. 38-39. Some of this spirit is also 
reflected in Ivan Mazurani¢é, “Smrt Smail-Age Cengeji¢a,” originally published in 
1846, and in Prince Peter Petrovi¢-Njegos’ Montenegrinian epic “Gorski Vijenac” 
(Republished Belgrade 1935). 

42Cf. Albert Katz, Die Juden im Kaukasus, Berlin, 1894, especially pp. 8-9, 14, 25. 
About the forceful abduction of Tartar girls by armed Mountain Jews cf. V. I. 
Nemirovitch-Danchenko “Voynstvuyushtshi Izrail” (Nedyelya u dagestanskikh yevreev). 
St. Petersburg 1880. p. 99. 

43We Europeans of the Pyrenees and Alps love small states, small rivers and small 
gods whom we may address familiarly.” 

“But, Don Pio,” I should ask timidly, “whom do you understand by Europeans?” 

Then Baroja would answer gravely: “At times, I think that the Alps and the 
Pyrenees are the only European parts of Europe. Above them I see Asia and below 
them Africa” (Walter Starkie, Spanish Raggle-Taggle, New York, 1934). 

44Cf, Eqrem Cabej on the preservation of pure Albanian folksongs without Arabic 
influences in the mountains of the North, especially among the Malissores, in “Die 
Albanische Volksdichtung,” in Leipziger Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Siidost-Europa, Vol. II, 


No. 1, 1939, p. 208. 
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forms of English as still used in the Alleghenies have their 
parallel in the Rhaeto-Roman dialects or the Macedonian- 
Bulgar patois, as well as the Gaelic survivals in Scotland and 
Waies—not to mention Basque, Siculian Magyar, which with- 
stood in Eastern Transylvania the Rumanian inundation, and 
Cutzo-Vallakh, a remnant of Balkan Latin. 

The survival of older forms in the mountains results in their 
gradual deepening, ripening and mellowing, while the plains 
undergo their rapid changes and the mechanical-physical 
efforts of central governments to change and to fashion the 
masses through propaganda, indoctrination or mere education. 
These changes are often only superficial and the social struc- 
tures surprisingly brittle.” The mountains with their age-old 
traditions cannot as easily be uprooted. Their obstinacy, re- 
silience and grim determination have always been the despair 
of all innovators and revolutionaries. 

Europe has been in the past the country of mountains. Even 
today the majority of European tribes (not persons) lives in 
the mountains or in the hills: the Spaniards, the Portuguese, 
the South-French, the Swiss, most Italians, the Austrians, Slo- 
venes, Croats, Serbs, Albanians, the Slovaks and some of the 
Magyars, one third of the Rumanians, the Greeks, half the 
Bulgars, the South-Bavarians and many Suabians, the Nor- 
wegians, the Scots, the Welsh, the South Poles, some Ukrain- 
ians, part of the Central Germans, some Swedes and the Mon- 
tenegrins. Modern Europe, this imposing failure, on the other 
hand, is essentially Europe-of-the-Plains—and one should 
add: Europe-of-the-Plains with few maritime contacts. 


45Cf. Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, London, 1939, Vol. IV. pp. 196-198. 





Michael O’Cleary of the 
Four Masters 


MARTIN P. HARNEY 


tion of the Gaelic Romanesque, known by the name of 

“The Church of the Four Masters.” The reference, of 
course, is to the four Irish scholars of the seventeenth cen- 
tury who compiled The Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland. 
Who were these “Four Masters”? A _ Franciscan friar, 
Michael O’Cleary, a native of Tyrconnell, and three lay- 
men, Fearfeasa O’Maolconaire of Roscommon, Cucogry 
O’Duigenan of Leitrim, and Cucogry O’Cleary, a cousin 
of Michael and also a native of Tyrconnell.* All four were 
ollamhs, that is, professional historians. Their monumental 
work was undertaken and completed during a lull between 
the Elizabethan persecutions and the Cromwellian terrorism. 
Had it not been for the labors of these scholars, almost every 
record of the Irish saints and heroes would have been lost. 
The story of ancient and medieval Ireland could never have 
been written. Nor would the resurrection of the Irish nation 
have been even a possibility, since her people, ignorant of their 
past, would have been completely absorbed by their oppressors. 
Of the labors of Irish patriots, few have surpassed in magni- 
tude and importance the work of the Four Masters. 

The chief of these historians was Michael O’Cleary. The 
inspiration of the work and the bulk of its labor was his. 
Consequently the history of the Four Masters is largely the 
story of Michael O’Cleary. He was born in Tyrconnell circa 
1590 of a family which for generations had furnished the 


a DONEGAL Town there is a church, a fine reproduc- 


1Brendan Jennings, O.F.M., Michael O’Cleirigh and his Associates, Dublin, 1936; 
O’Brien, O.F.M., ed., Measgra i gCuimhne Mhichil ut Chléirigh, Miscellany of Historical 
and Linguistic Studies in Honour of Brother Michael O Cléirigh, OF M., chief of the 
Four Masters, 1643-1943, Dublin, Assisi Press, 1944. 
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ollamhs, or professional historians, to the O’Donnells, Princes 
of Tyrconnell. The o//amh was an important functionary in 
the court of every Gaelic prince. Years of exacting studies 
were required to fit him for the task of preserving the geneal- 
ogies and recording the history of his prince’s family. His 
office was held in honor and entitled him to be ranked among 
the nobility. From this school of historians came Donnchadh 
O’Cleary, father of Michael. His mother Honora Ultach, was 
of a family equally distinguished; they were the hereditary 
physicians of the O’Donnells. In Baptism Donnchadh and 
Honora gave their fourth son the name Tadhg; and Tadhg 
an Tsleibhe (Tadhg of the Mountain) he was called until 
he entered the Franciscan order and took the name of Michael. 

Born and reared in a country devastated during the last 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, young Tadhg received, neverthe- 
less, a good classical education and a sound training as an Irish 
professional historian. Unfortunately our knowledge of his 
life is scanty until 1623, the year of his entrance into the Order 
of St. Francis at the College of St. Anthony, maintained by 
the Irish Franciscans at Louvain. After the flight of the Earls 
in 1607, Tadhg O’Cleary probably lived for some time in 
Belgium with hundreds of other Irish refugees, under the 
kindly protection of the Spaniards who then ruled that coun- 
try. An official document of 1621, found in the Royal Archives 
in Brussels, notes the grant of a monthly pension of two 
crowns to one “Don Thadeo Cleri,” “on account of the per- 
secution and loss of estate which he suffered for the Catholic 
cause in Ireland.” There is little reason to doubt that Don 
Thadeo Cleri was Tadhg O’Cleary of Tyrconnell. When 
Tadhg entered the Franciscan Order, he chose to be a lay- 
brother, although by reason of his training and repute among 
men of his profession in Ireland, he was qualified to enter 
upon studies to fit him for the priesthood. He had the same 
education as an elder brother, Myler, who became Father 
Bernardine O’Cleary of the Franciscan Order. In religion 
Tadhg received the name of Michael, by which he was after- 
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wards known; and he always signed his documents, “Brother 
Michael O’Cleary.” 

St. Anthony’s College had been founded by the Irish Fran- 
ciscans in 1607, at Louvain, to provide a seminary for novices 
and students of the order, after the destruction of their cele- 
brated abbey of Donegal in 1601. The Spanish king, Philip 
III, granted the college a yearly endowment of a thousand 
pounds. Prominent among the founders were Father Florence 
Conry, later Archbishop of Tuam, who had been the spiritual 
adviser of Hugh Roe O’Donnell, and Father Hugh Mac 
Caughwell, who had been the trusted counsellor of the great 
Hugh O’Neil. Under their guidance St. Anthony’s soon be- 
came an active center of religion, learning and patriotism, for 
Irish refugees. There, in 1611, a printing-press with Irish 
type was set up, and from it came catechisms, books of devo- 
tion and works of Catholic apologetics. 

There, too, was launched the project of collecting and pub- 
lishing the lives of the Irish saints. The number of Irish saints 
is large. Many were of royal blood, and many had actively 
engaged in the civil affairs of their country. In few lands 
have the ecclesiastical and the secular been more intimately 
connected. So close was the union that the coherence and 
cortinuity of the written record of the history of Ireland 
d~ ended upon the lives of her saints. 

Among the aims of the Elizabethan despoilers had been the 
total destruction of the ancient documents of Irish history, 
especially those that contained accounts of the Irish saints. 
It seemed almost certain, at the time, that the successors of 
Elizabeth would accomplish this. To prevent such a ca- 
tastrophe, two friars of St. Anthony’s, Father Patrick Fleming 
and Father Hugh Ward, conceived the plan of collecting and 
copying all the ancient documents that recorded the lives and 
the works of the Irish saints, and of publishing them at St. 
Anthony’s press that they might be preserved for posterity. 
No sooner had their project been completed than Cromwell 
descended upon Ireland, and when the night had passed many 
precious manuscripts were lost forever. 
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The two priests began their work by a methodical search of 
the libraries of Europe. But the yield of ancient Irish manu- 
scripts was not large. Ireland herself still held a considerable 
number of the ancient writings. Who could be sent to the 
homeland to collect or copy them? It must be a layman. A 
priest could not be spared for the task. Nor would it have 
been wise, in view of the persecutions, to risk a priest’s life 
solely in such a work. Still, the one to be sent must be a profes- 
sional historian, one who had mastered ancient Gaelic and 
the special technique of interpreting the difficult documents. 
It was Father Ward who recognized just such a person, al- 
ready a member of the community of St. Anthony’s, the 
humble lay-brother, Michael O’Cleary. Ordered to return 
to Ireland to undertake the task, Brother Michael O’Cleary 
left the continent, probably from Dunkirk, in the summer of 
1626. For the next twelve years, Michael O’Cleary was to 
labor unceasingly at his commission. 

His headquarters during these years was at the Franciscan 
Abbey of Donegal. But it was not the great abbey that had 
been founded and maintained in the town of Donegal for 
more than a century by the Princes O’Donnell. That venerable 
abbey, the source of so much spiritual and temporal good to 
the people and the last resting place of the nobility of Tyr- 
connell, had been repeatedly plundered. After every sacking 
the friars came back. But at last in 1607, after the Flight 
of the Earls, they abandoned the ruins forever. It never 
entered their minds, however, to abandon their people. Scat- 
tered throughout the glens of Tyrconnell, hiding in remote 
farmhouses in out-of-the-way valleys, they carried on their 
work for the preservation of the Faith and the consolation 
of their persecuted flock. Their center and focal point, where 
the superior lived with a few friars in disguise, was an isolated 
hamlet, Bundrowes, in southern Tyrconnell, not far from the 
Sligo border, in the neighborhood of Bundoran, the present 
popular seaside resort. Here they maintained the living 
Donegal Abbey. 
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The collection of materials for lives of Irish saints occupied 
Brother O’Cleary for the first four years of his stay in his 
native land. The tirelessness of the man in his journeyings 
in quest of the old writings is worthy of the best traditions of 
scholarly devotion. Every Spring, as soon as the roads became 
passable, he ventured forth on his travels, staff in hand, and 
his satchel of books and writing-materials slung over his 
shoulder. He is known to have gone as far south as Timo- 
league, Cork and Cashel; as far east as Wexford, Dublin and 
Drogheda; and as far west as Galway and Connemara. 
Wherever he learned that there were ancient manuscripts of 
lives of saints, copies of monastic rules of early date, old books 
of devotion not known to him, or poems treating of heroes and 
times long gone by, thither he turned his steps to gather the 
material he was allowed to take back with him, and to tran- 
scribe the rest. The difficulties of the work were increased by 
the realization that haste was imperative. Indeed new per- 
secutions broke out with such fury, before the task was finished, 
that it was at the risk of his life that this scholar traveled 
about the country. He was a marked man whose singular 
mission was known to all. One contemporary marveled that 
“Tadhg O’Cleary was not Hanged.” But he continued his 
searchings and copyings. In the fall of every year he returned 
to Bundrowes and spent the winter months transcribing what 
he had collected and preparing the copies that were to be 
shipped to Louvain. 

Satisfied to be a copyist only in the first years of the work, 
Brother Michael O’Cleary became in 1630 an original author. 
This change was occasioned by the renewal of religious per- 
secution. Time was running out; and failure loomed for those 
whose chosen work it was to save the historical records of 
Ireland. Michael himself expressed the fear: “Should the 
writing of them be neglected now, they would not be found 
again to be put on record even to the end of the world.” 

The first original work of Brother O’Cleary appeared in 
1630. It was the Félire na naomh nErennach (The Calendar 
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of the Irish Saints, or as it is more commonly called, The 
Martyrology of Donegal). A catalogue of the saints of Ireland 
arranged according to their feast days, the work was further 
enriched by genealogies and historical notes concerning saints, 
devotions that honored them, and places of pilgrimage. During 
the year following the completion of the work, the fires of 
persecution flared up all over the land. But by good fortune, 
the remote community of Bundrowes escaped. The danger 
however was ever imminent. And yet, Brother Michael started 
another project, dividing his working time between Bun- 
drowes and Roscommon. This work was the Reimh Riogh- 
raidhe na hEtreann agus Seanchus a Naomh (The Succession 
of the Kings of Ireland and the Genealogies of the Saints). 
This listing of the pedigrees and successions of the Kings of 
Ireland from the days of the very earliest traditions, has been 
of incalculable service to later students of Irish history. In 
compiling this great work O’Cleary enjoyed the support 
and cooperation of three professional historians, Fearfeasa 
O’Maolconaire of Roscommon, the ol/amh to the O’Connors, 
rulers of Connacht; Cucogry O’Duigenan of Leitrim, o/lamh 
to the MacDermots and the MacDonaghs, and Cucogry 
O’Cleary, chief o/lamh to the O’Donnells. All three had 
assisted him in his composition of the Martyrology of Donegal. 
Henceforth they were to be his constant co-laborers. 

The first patron, who would bear the expenses of the work 
and the support of the three lay-scholars, was secured by 
Brother Michael after some difficulties and several refusals. 
He was Torlough MacCochlain, Lord of Delvin Eathra. It 
was near his territory at Killinure on the Roscommon bank 
of Lough Ree, not far from Athlone, that the four historians 
completed their great work on the successions of the Irish 
kings and the genealogies of the Irish saints. 

Hardly had this second original work been finished, when 
O’Cleary and his three associates started transcribing, revising 
and editing the ancient Leabhar Gabhala (The Book of the 
Invasions of Ireland), a valuable work that described the 
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various colonizations of Ireland up to the time of the first 
English invasion. Brian Roe Maguire, Lord of Enniskillen, 
was secured for the patron of this work. As a consequence the 
Four Masters repaired to Lisgoole on the shores of Lough 
Erne, Fermanagh, to accomplish the task. They were assisted 
by Brian Roe’s own historian, Gillapatrick O’Luinin, in 
deciphering the crumbling pages of the ancient record, sifting 
and evaluating its contents, and preparing it for publication. 

Six years had passed since Michael O’Cleary had returned 
to Ireland. Great though his accomplishments already were, 
they were overshadowed by the last and the greatest work of 
these industrious scholars, The Annals of the Kingdom of 
Ireland, popularly known as The Annals of the Four Masters.’ 
A vast detailed history of Ireland, it was the final harvesting 
from the mass of ancient manuscripts, books and documents 
that O’Cleary had assembled and transcribed. It was the 
realization of a hope that O’Cleary had nurtured from the 
commencement of his labors. It was the fine flowering of the 
fertile talents of the Four Masters. Their cooperative labors 
during the two previous years had further prepared them in 
that efficient collaboration and mutual understanding so neces- 
sary for a task that was to require four and a half years in 
completion. 

The Franciscans offered, for the work, their friary in 
Bundrowes, safe in its remoteness, and they provided from 
their meager store food and lodging for the scholars. Ferghal 
O’Gadhra, the Lord of Moygera and Coolavin in the neigh- 
boring Sligo, was enlisted by Brother Michael as patron of the 
undertaking, the one who would bear all financial expenses 
and furnish pay for the three secular historians. In a small, 
low-studded room of the hidden farmhouse-convent of 
Bundrowes, the four scholars gathered around a table piled 
high with ancient manuscripts and old vellum books, faded 
and musty. Manuscripts and books were everywhere strewn 


2John O’Donovan, ed., Annala Rioghachta Eireann, Annals of the Kingdom of 


Ireland, by the Four Masters, from the earliest period to the year 1616 (Dublin, 1851) ; 
Walsh, The Four Masters and Their Work, Dublin, 1944. 
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about the little room, which housed the harvest of six years 
of collecting and copying. Presiding at the head of the table 
sat Brother Michael O’Cleary, eager for the work that will 
place beyond the reach of the destroyer Ireland’s national 
glories. By his side were Fearfeasa O’ Maolconaire, Cucogry 
O’Duigenan and Cucogry O’Cleary, all alert and determined 
on the completion of their task. From time to time other 
historians, Maurice O’Maolconaire and Conaire O’Cleary, 
Michael’s brother, joined in the labor. Occasionally, Ferghal 
O’Gadhra visited the scholars to encourage them. And so in 
that remote spot near the shores of Donegal Bay, within sight 
of the great mountains of Tyrconnell rising up in the distance 
across the Bay, Ireland’s story from the earliest days was 
sifted and studied. The old records were deciphered; their 
contents, compared and organized; some passages were 
rejected, others with some modifications of language were 
bodily accepted ; and then the results were written down. Thus 
an historical mosaic was put together from the ancient writings 
which were at hand. The style of the work was laconic and 
dry, but that was in keeping with the custom of the Irish 
professional historians. 

The contents of the Annals have been well summarized by 
Douglas Hyde: 

“They give, from the old books, the reigns, deaths, geneal- 
ogies, etc., not only of the high-kings, but also of the provincial 
kings, chiefs, and heads of distinguished families, men of 
science and poets, with their respective dates, going as near to 
them as they can go. They record the deaths and successions 
of saints, abbots, bishops, and ecclesiastical dignitaries. They 
tell of the foundation and occasionally of the overthrow of 
countless churches, castles, abbeys, convents, and religious in- 
stitutions. They give meagre details of battles and political 
changes, and not infrequently quote ancient verses in proof of 
facts, but none prior to the second century. Towards the end 
the dry summary of events becomes more garnished, and in 
parts elaborate detail takes the place of meagre facts.’ 


3Douglas Hyde, A Literary History of Ireland, p. 579. 
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At last on August 10, 1636, after four and a half years of 
unremitting toil, The Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland 
were completed. Two copies were made. The first was to 
be sent to St. Anthony’s, Louvain, where the printing press of 
the college would give it enduring form; the second, most 
likely, was presented to Ferghal O’Gadhra whose generous 
patriotism had made the venture possible. The signing of the 
preface was the last act. Brother Michael O’Cleary affixed 
his signature first. Then in turn Maurice O’Maolconaire, 
Fearfeasa O’Maolconaire, Cucogry O’Cleary and Conaire 
O’Cleary wrote down their names. Cucogry O’Duigenan was 
absent, hence his signature did not appear. Four Franciscans 
of Bundrowes added their names, led by Father Bernardine 
O’Cleary, an elder brother of Michael. 

As it was thought advisable to obtain the approbation of 
the two leading Irish professional historians and of some of 
the Irish hierarchy, Brother O’Cleary spent his last year in 
Ireland journeying about the land seeking their approval. 
This was given, first by the two historians, Flann MacEgan of 
Tipperary and Connor MacBrody of Thomond, and then by 
the ecclesiastics, Archbishop O’Queely of Tuam, Bishop 
MacEgan of Elphin, Bishop MacGeoghan of Kildare and 
Archbishop Fleming of Dublin. All during his travels he still 
kept up his search for manuscripts concerning the saints, and 
he managed to find a few to transcribe. There is a charming 
incident of this last year which reveals the kindness of heart 
of Brother Michael. The Franciscan nuns of the Bethlehem 
Convent, Athlone, living half-hidden away in a lonely house 
on the shores of Lough Ree, because of the persecution, begged 
him to write a Gaelic version of their rule, which had been 
written originally in English. Touched by the love of these 
religious heroines for their native language, he wrote out for 
them a fine, clear copy of their rule in excellent Gaelic. The 
good sisters rewarded his generosity with the promise of a 
share in their prayers during life and of the same suffrages 
after his death as were due one of their nuns. The last place 
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in Ireland with which O’Cleary was connected was Car- 
rickfergus in Antrim, from which port he seems to have made 
his departure. 

In the year 1637 the lay-brother historian was back in 
Louvain. Several of his friends, among them Father Fleming 
and Father Ward, were no longer living. But he found an 
enthusiastic leader in Father John Colgan, the new director 
of studies of the Irish saints, the publications of which de- 
pended largely on the materials collected by him in Ireland. 
It was Father Colgan who popularized the name of The 
Annals of the Four Masters. For the next six years Brother 
O’Cleary was to work with this distinguished hagiographer at 
Louvain. Among his contributions was the composition of a 
glossary of ancient Irish words, a valuable help in the studying 
of the old Gaelic in which the documents were written. At 
length, toward the end of 1643, the date is uncertain, Michael 
O’Cleary was called to his eternal reward. 

The work of O’Cleary and his associates can hardly be 
underestimated. Significant are the remarks of Douglas Hyde: 

“Tt is not too much to say that there is no event in the whole 
of Irish history from the birth of Christ to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century that the first inquiry of the student 
about it must be, ‘What do the Four Masters say about it?’ 
for the great value of the work consists in this, that we have 
here in condensed form, the pith and substance of the old books 
of Ireland which were then in existence but which—as the 
Four Masters foresaw—have long since perished.” * 

Were it not for Michael O’Cleary and his fellow historians 
there would be left today little else than meager fragments 
and shadowy legends. Among a people so bereft of their tradi- 
tions nationality could hardly have been revived. But the 
record of the ancient Irish saints and heroes was safe forever 
in The Annals of the Four Masters. 


4Douglas Hyde, ibid., pp. 579 f. 





Aubrey de Vere, 
Tennyson and Alice Meynell 


SISTER M. PARACLITA 


I 


reveals the astonishing, but generally unrecognized, 

fact that he was a most significant figure in the literary 
history of the nineteenth century. His real importance lies 
not in his poems, essays, or dramas, although his works merit 
more consideration than they have received. His true signifi- 
cance rests not in his keen and original critical opinions, which 
have stood the test of time, but which also have not met due 
appreciation. His uniqueness is found rather in his extraor- 
dinary personality, which overshadows his writings by its 
breadth and hidden power and which is revealed in the scope 
and variety of his literary associations. Aubrey de Vere ex- 
celled all other writers, from Wordsworth to Yeats, in his 
power to win and retain the friendship of the most eminent 
figures of the past century. 

He exerted a powerful, though often imperceptible, influ- 
ence on those with whom he came in contact. In several 
instances he promoted the interests of his friends in such a 
manner that they grew in renown and prestige until their 
reputations loomed high above his. 

In his long life (1814-1902), de Vere was not only a wit- 
ness of, but also a participant in, the literary panorama of the 
century. He early became the disciple, as he was later the 
intimate friend, of William Wordsworth. He felt the philo- 
sophical influence of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. He watched, 
but avoided, the wide vogue of Byron. He sympathized with 


\ CLOSE STUDY of the unobtrusive Aubrey de Vere 
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the Tractarians in their early doubts and questionings, which, 
many of them, were at this time his own. He was associated, 
more or less intimately, with the litterateurs, Sir Henry Tay- 
lor and Richard Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton) ; Rich- 
ard Holt Hutton, of the Spectator, and James Spedding, 
biographer and editor of Bacon; George Frederick Watts, the 
painter, and Sir William Rowan Hamilton, astronomer and 
noted mathematician; Mary Anderson de Navarro, the famous 
actress, and the statesman, William Gladstone. 

The critics, from Jeffrey, Wilson and Leigh Hunt to 
William Knight, Edward Dowden, G. E. Woodberry and 
Wilfrid Ward, were also his acquaintances. He was the 
associate of the poets Allingham, Ferguson, Fitzgerald and 
O’ Hagan, the correspondent of Longfellow and Lowell, the 
sponsor of John Bannister Tabb, Francis Thompson and Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats before their work was widely recognized. 
He was the willing guide of Alice Meynell and Coventry 
Patmore, the lay “confessor” of Cardinal Vaughan and Father 
Faber, a pleasant theological debater with Manning, the 


teaching associate of Newman in Dublin. Ruskin and Brown- 
ing accepted and respected the advice proffered by de Vere 
on periodic visits to their homes. 

Only the pomposity of Macaulay, the “art for art’s sake” 
philosophy of Swinburne and the “modern sensualist school” 
and the consistent cloudiness of Carlyle kept him aloof from 
these three major figures. 


II 


No other poet, with the exception of William Wordsworth, 
received more benefit from the personality and friendship of 
Aubrey de Vere than did Alfred Tennyson. To him de Vere 
proved an intimate friend, whose understanding and sympathy 
were sought and needed. It was de Vere who brought to- 
gether Wordsworth and Tennyson, and thus promoted the 
latter’s prestige. This fact and that of de Vere’s guidance 
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and inspiration in Tennyson’s work are important and often 
neglected truths of literary history. 

Aubrey de Vere’s interest in Tennyson dawned in 1832, with 
the reading of Arthur Hallam’s essay on the first volume of 
his friend’s poetry. He pored over the copy of the English- 
man containing the article which Milnes brought with him 
on a visit to de Vere’s home. He became absorbed in this 
“new” poetry, so different from that of his favorite Words- 
worth, and years later wrote of the volume: “There was for 
me a wild, inexplicable magic and a deep pathos . . . and the 
character of the language was nearly the opposite . . . of the 
language of common life among the educated.” 

Although de Vere’s interest in Tennyson continued and 
grew, the two poets did not meet until 1841, when de Vere 
was twenty-seven, and Tennyson five years older. De Vere’s 
pen-picture of the poet, with whom he was to form a friend- 
ship lasting more than fifty years, is graphic and revealing: 


It was in 1841 or 2 that I first met the poet on whom, and on whose 
work my imagination had rested so often during the preceding ten years, and 
I lost nothing when the living man stood before me. The large dark eyes, 
generally dreamy, but with an occasional gleam of imaginative alertness; the 
dusky, almost Spanish complexion; the high-built head, and the massive 
abundance of curling hair, like the finest and blackest silk, are still befere me; 
and no less the stalwart form, strong with the certain step of man.” 


De Vere was strongly attracted to his new acquaintance, for 
he met him thereafter as often as possible, usually at the home 
of James Spedding. They were soon calling each other by 
their Christian names, and Tennyson opened his house to his 
new friend. According to his diary, de Vere’s visits were 
especially frequent during 1845 and 1846, the years in which 
he saw much of Wordsworth also. Tennyson was frequently 
out of spirits, but de Vere tolerantly heard his complaints 


1De Vere, “Reception of the Early Poems,” in Essays, Chiefly on Poetry, London, 
1887, Vol. I, p. 503. 

2De Vere, “Reminiscences of Tennyson,” in Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Lerd 
Tennyson: A Memoir, London, 1897, Vol. I, p. 207. 
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about unfavorable reviewers; he patiently listened to Tenny- 
son’s expressions of self-pity and dissatisfaction; he watched 
with interest and aided with comments the development of 
“The University of Women” (later “The Princess”) and the 
“Elegies” (later “In Memoriam’), which Tennyson 
“crooned” for him “till one in the morning.” Elsewhere de 
Vere recorded that Tennyson “intoned” all his poetry, and 
that the sound of the deep voice would linger in his ears as he 
walked home in the early morning after spending the evening 
with the English poet. De Vere considered his visits to Far- 
ringford among the happiest events of his life. 

Ever eager and anxious about the achievements of others, 
de Vere enlisted the reluctant attention of Wordsworth in the 
poetry of the not too well known Tennyson. While visiting 
Wordsworth at Rydal Mount in March, 1845, de Vere 


told him that a young poet had lately risen up. Wordsworth answered that 
he feared from the little he had heard that if Crabbe was the driest of poets, 
the young aspirant must have the opposite fault. I replied that he should 
judge for himself, and without leave given recited to him two poems by 
Tennyson: viz. “You ask me why, tho’ ill at ease” and “Of late sat Freedom 
on the heights.”” Wordsworth listened with a gradually deepening attention. 
After a pause he answered, “I must acknowledge that these two poems are 
very solid and noble in thought. Their diction also seems singularly stately.”* 


Two months later, on May 4, de Vere recorded in his diary 
that he had “brought Tennyson, murmuring sore, . . . to see 
Mr. Wordsworth.” Tennyson was pleased and amused when 
his host, taking his arm, said, “Come, brother bard, to dinner,” 
and Wordsworth was agreeably affected when Tennyson made 
complimentary remarks about his poetry. Other meetings fol- 
lowed, and on July 1 the laureate wrote to an American 
friend: “I saw Tennyson when I was in London several times. 
He is decidedly the first of our living poets, and I hope will 
live to give the world better things.” * 


3Ibid., p. 209. 
“Wordsworth, Letter to Henry Reed, in H. Tennyson, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 210. See 
also De Vere, “Recollections of Wordsworth,” in Essays, Vol. II, p. 284. 
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Thus, within four months after hearing Tennyson’s poems, 
which de Vere had read “without leave given,” without con- 
sulting Tennyson in advance, the apparently prejudiced 
Wordsworth declared the younger man the first of England’s 
living poets. The laureate’s approval of his younger colleague 
must have meant much in Tennyson’s poetic career; this ap- 
proval, as well as Wordsworth’s discernment of Tennyson’s 
potentialities, was, at least in a great measure, due to Aubrey 
de Vere. 

More than thirty years later, de Vere casually told Tenny- 
son of the early championing of his cause. “I read to Words- 
worth your ‘Of old sat Freedom on the heights’ and ‘You ask 
me why, tho’ ill at ease’; and he said, ‘Fine poetry and very 
stately diction!’”’ Tennyson replied ““H’m” contentedly, All- 
ingham jotted in his notes.” 

Except for Henry Taylor, Tennyson was to de Vere the 
most interesting man he had ever met, “so original and yet so 
rich in sympathy for all that was natural.”* When the future 
laureate dolorously remarked that he “cared nothing for fame, 
and that his life was all thrown away for want of a compe- 
tence and retirement,’ de Vere strongly advised him that he 
needed an “occupation, a wife, and orthodox principles,’”* and 
Tennyson admitted the truth of his statement. “He is as simple 
as a child and not less interesting for his infirmities,”* de Vere 
wrote in 1848 while Tennyson was making a five-weeks’ visit 
at his fellow poet’s Irish home, Curragh Chase, Adare. 

Two years later, Tennyson did marry a woman of good 
sense and “orthodox principles.” De Vere’s impression of 
Mrs. Tennyson is an enthusiastic one: 





5William Allingham, 4 Diary, London, 1907, pp. 292-296. 

6De Vere, Letter to Mrs. Edward Villiers, 1845, quoted by Wilfred Ward, Aubrey de 
Vere: A Memoir, London, 1904, p. 76. 

7De Vere, diary entry for July 16, 1845. 

8De Vere, Letter to Isabella Fenwick, October 14, 1850, quoted by Ward, of. cit., 


pp. 158-160. 
"De Vere, Letter to Mrs. Villiers, undated, quoted by Ward, p. 146. 
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The poet’s wife is a very interesting woman—kindly, affectionate . . . and 


above all deeply and simply religious. Her great and constant desire is to make 
her husband more religious, or at least to conduce, as far as she may, to his 
growth in the spiritual life. In this she will doubtless succeed, for piety like 
hers is infectious, especially where there is an atmosphere of affection to serve 
as a conducting medium. Indeed, I already observe a great improvement in 
Alfred. His nature is a religious one . . . ; such a nature gravitates toward 
Christianity, especially when it is in harmony with itself.’ 


Undoubtedly, de Vere “diagnosed” Tennyson’s spiritual 
confusion correctly. Naturally religious, he had been sur- 
rounded from his youth by young men who “believed no more 
in Christianity than in the Feudal System”’; and this influence 
had been a great hindrance to him. Mrs. Tennyson was as 
interested in her husband’s spiritual outlook as in his poetry, 
and she may have encouraged his friendship with de Vere as 
one who “might confirm him in all things wise and healthful.” 
Jt is an interesting sidelight that de Vere, on learning that 
she had “a great horror of Rome,” refrained from discussing 
religion with her, except, as he expressed it, “just enough to 
let her see that his views were different.’” 

The association of the two poets had a further fortunate 
result: it caused Tennyson to enunciate several valuable pre- 
cepts and principles of writing, which de Vere has transmitted 
to posterity. For example, while writing “The University of 
Women” (“The Princess”), Tennyson remarked that a poem 
should reflect time and place, the era and nationality of its 
composition. De Vere further explained the poet’s practice of 
eliminating even good stanzas from a short poem, in order that 
the latter might not be “long-backed.” Tennyson, said de 
Vere, held that “Every short poem should have a definite 
shape, like a curve, sometimes a single, sometimes a double 
one, assumed by a severed tress or the rind of an apple when 
flung on the floor.””’ De Vere contrasted Tennyson with 





10De Vere, Letter to Miss Fenwick, loc. cit. 
11These quotations, from the same letter, may be compared with Allingham’s reports 
of dinner conversations at the Tennysons in his Diary, p. 186. 

12Quoted by de Vere, “Reception of the Early Poems,” loc. cit., p. 507. 
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Browning and Swinburne in this regard and said that the lat- 
ter two were “constantly spoiling their poems by not under- 
standing this law of proportion, and thus making them too 
long.” De Vere also told Coventry Patmore that Tennyson, 
in his solicitude for poetic form, applied this rule to “In 
Memoriam,” lest anything superfluous dilute the poem and 
spoil its shape.” 

De Vere did not accept all of Tennyson’s poetic views, how- 
ever. In his discerning critique of “The Princess” in the 
Edinburgh Review, he wrote in part: 

The reader. ..will perceive that although the discordant materials of the 
tale are put together with much skill, it does not propose to itself the highest 
objects of narrative poetry,...The faults of “The Princess’ are, in the main, 
faults of detail... ; the heroine is a little too metaphysical in her discourse. . . 
There are too many classical allusions in the hero’s mouth. The diction... 
seems too familiar.” 


De Vere evidently had proposed some changes in “The 
Princess,” for Tennyson wrote to him: “I had Moxon send 
you the new edition of “The Princess.’ You will find that I 
have in some measure adopted your suggestions, not entirely. 
Many thanks for your critique in the Edinburgh. .. . I have 
every reason to be grateful to you, both for the ability of the 
article and for the favourable view you take of me in general; 
too favourable surely. I dare not believe such good things of 
myself.””* Later, Tennyson informed de Vere that he “ex- 
perienced a very lively gratification in finding that his recent 
alterations had met de Vere’s, as well as his mother’s and 
sister’s, approval.” Thus, it may be concluded, de Vere was 
probably indirectly responsible for the second edition of “The 
Princess.” As Hallam Tennyson admitted, his father received 


18De Vere, Letter to Alice Thompson [Meynell], October 7, 1876. 

4De Vere, Letter to Coventry Patmore, January 16, 1863, quoted by Ward, of. 
cit., p. 264. 

15Vol. XC, October, 1849, pp. 388-433. 

16Quoted by H. Tennyson, of. cit., pp. 260-261. 

II bid., p. 281. 
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inspiration for it and also for “The Bugle Song” on his second 
visit to Ireland, which he made in 1848 at the invitation of 
Aubrey de Vere.” 

There were other points on which the poets disagreed. Al- 
though one of the links which held them together was a com- 
mon esteem for Wordsworth, de Vere revered the old bard 
more than Tennyson did. The latter felt that Wordsworth’s 
poetry lacked artistic skill; and that his “small things” were 
his best. On one occasion Tennyson remarked that even ““Tin- 
tern Abbey” would be better if compressed. Trying to justify 
his “master,” de Vere replied that Homer and Milton could 
be as dull as Wordsworth at times; but Tennyson “grunted 
‘No, no!’” He added: “The man I count greater than them 
all—Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, every one of 
"em—is Keats .. . thousands of faults! . . . but he’s wonder- 
; 

Nor were the laureate and his successor in agreement as to 
poets or poetry. Discussing the poetry of Burns, Wordsworth 
observed that one has to forget the Scottish poet’s “foolish 


fu 


little amatory songs”; Tennyson thought it not amiss to for- 


get “those stupid things, his serious pieces.” 


One of the richest fruits of de Vere’s contact with Tenny- 
son consists in his criticism and interpretation of the poet’s 
work, especially in the article entitled, ““The Reception of the 
Early Poems—1832-1845.” The diction of Tennyson’s first 
volume, according to de Vere, was elaborate and somewhat 
artificial, in keeping with the prevailing style, but the later 
poems proved that Tennyson discarded his early elaborate- 
ness for a style “especially marked by its purity.” Beauty and 
pathos and an interpretation of nature, new to de Vere, con- 
tinued to survive in the later poems. 

De Vere called attention to the haunting melancholy of 


18] bid., p. 291. 
19Allingham, entry for September 3, 1868, Diary, p. 186. 
20De Vere, “Reminiscences of Tennyson,” loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 211. 
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“Marianna in the Moated Grange” and “The Dying Swan,” 
both excellent examples of the poet’s skill in the use of long 
vowels. “The Dream of Fair Women” brought Dante to 
mind. “The Recollections of the Arabian Nights” was for 
him “a world of bright vision set floating in sound”; and a 
perusal of this poem, “Kubla-Khan-like” in its images and 
meter, proves the aptness of this statement. 

Tennyson’s second volume of poems, published in 1834, he 
considered less spontaneous than the first collection, but richer 
in versatility, taste and artistry, which were illustrated in Eng- 
lish idyls, classic themes, and fantasy. “The Miller’s Daugh- 
ter,” “The Lotus Eaters,” and “Dream of Fair Women” re- 
spectively exemplify these types. De Vere’s analysis of “The 
Palace of Art” is keen and discerning: a subjective topic, ob- 
jectively handled, full of vividness and concentration, with 
images used for a moral end. 

De Vere related an interesting anecdote connected with this 
poem. While on a visit to Tennyson, Richard Trench, him- 
self a poet, and later Archbishop of Canterbury, decried the 
“art for art’s sake” theory, then coming into vogue. On his 
departure, Tennyson sat down and wrote “The Palace of Art,” 
as an answer to the “art heresy” of substituting art for faith, 
and beauty for sanctity. 

In the two poems he had quoted to Wordsworth, de Vere 
said he saw Tennyson’s attitude toward liberty; that it must 
be a moral power, founded on wisdom, mutual respect, and 
self-control. The poems attained force through brevity, sim- 
plicity of diction, and perfection of form. The fact that de 
Vere himself held that the value of liberty lies in its moral 
and spiritual, rather than its political, aspect probably at- 
tracted him to these poems. 

Tennyson’s 1842 collection, de Vere believed, excelled the 
earlier work both in form and perfection. This volume also 
manifested the author’s “largeness of sympathies,” delight in 
knowledge, unity of purpose, and singular common sense 
(which last de Vere regarded as a form of inspiration). The 
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idyls of English country life, the critic continued, were un- 
like anything written by any preceding poet. Such poems as 
“The Gardener’s Daughter” caught the atmosphere of the 
countryside as well as the life of the people. In “The Talk- 
ing Oak” the poet reached the heights of expressive, har- 
monious and richly colored language, and “The Brook” he 
considered a good companion piece. De Vere correctly dis- 
cerned definite evidences of dramatic skill in the English 
idyls, so different from the work of former poets, whose “stock- 
in-trade” consisted of piping shepherds, fauns, and stereotyped 
descriptions of outdoor life. 

Of “In Memoriam,” which he considered Tennyson’s finest 
poem, de Vere wrote: “It showed how great a thing man’s 
love is, by revealing the greatness of that love; that grief and 
deliverance from grief, of which it is capable.”” And of “The 
Idylls of the King”: “It showed how high is that aim which 
every commonwealth of men is bound to propose to itself; 
and it showed not less that that aim, political at once and 
spiritual, when frustrated, owes its doom not to mischance or 
external violence chiefly, but to moral evil, that saps the State’s 
foundation.” 

He took considerable pains to point out the purity and no- 
bility of Tennyson’s teaching, even though he came to object 
to the extremely didactic tone of the poet’s later work. He 
stressed, too, Tennyson’s originality, his new interpretation of 
nature and his workmanship, the result of careful and patient 
effort. He felt that Tennyson, although a born poet, had 
reached success, not only through his intellectual and moral 
gifts, but also by his absorption in the all-important duty of 
writing praiseworthy poetry, and of giving his entire atten- 
tion to it. 

Writing of Tennyson’s volume of 1842, really representa- 
tive of his best work, de Vere made a statement which may be 
regarded as a general estimate of his friend. He observed: 


It was the heart of England even more than her imagination that he made 
his own. It was the Humanities and the truths underlying them that he sang, 
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and he so sang them that any deep-hearted reader was made to feel through his 
far-reaching thought that those humanities are spiritual things, and that to 
touch them is to touch the garment of the Divine. . . . The Heroic is not great- 
ly appreciated in these days, but on this occasion the challenge met with a 


response.” 
Poetically he epitomized this conception in “The Poet,” one 
of the four sonnets he wrote in the laureate’s honor: 


None sang of Love more nobly; few as well; 

Of Friendship none with pathos so profound; 
Of duty sternliest—proved when myrtle-crowned ; 
Of English grove and rivulet, mead and dell; 
Great Arthur’s Legend he alone dared tell; 
Milton and Dryden failed to tread that ground; 
For him alone o’er Camelot’s faery bound 

The “horns of Elf-land’” blew their magic spell. 
Since Shakespeare and since Wordsworth none hath sung 
So well his England’s greatness; none hath given 
Reproof more fearless or advice more sage: 

None inlier taught how near to earth is heaven; 
With what vast concords, Nature’s harp is strung; 
How base false pride; faction’s fanatic rage.” 


Despite differences of character and temperament, de Vere 
and Tennyson were alike in their quest for love and beauty, 
by which de Vere implied Divine love and beauty. Of Tenny- 
son, his appreciative friend wrote: “It was easy to see that to 
discern the Beautiful in all around us, and to reveal that 


beauty to others, was his special poetic vocation.’™ 


It cannot be denied that Tennyson’s later poems are inspir- 
ing in the spirituality with which they are permeated. While 
Mrs. Tennyson obviously had great influence on her husband’s 
thought, as Aubrey de Vere has admitted, there is also evi- 
dence that he himself contributed not a little during the half- 
century of their strong friendship. 

21De Vere, Letter to Hallam Tennyson, cited in Alfred Tennyson, Vol.-I, p. 189. 


*2De Vere, Mediaeval Records and Sonnets, London, 1893, p. 258. 
23Quoted by H. Tennyson, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 210. 
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III 


De Vere was equally influential in molding the poetic 
career of Alice Thompson, later Mrs. Wilfrid Meynell. 
Thirty-six years her senior, he gave her much beyond con- 
ventional urbane tolerance, the momentary attention of a 
critic’s arm-chair. In her he believed he had discovered a 
true poetic nature, and he paused in the midst of a crowded 
life to introduce her to literary circles and audiences now 
made willing, to bring her work before the eyes of the laureate, 
Tennyson, the popular dramatist, Sir Henry Taylor, and the 
enthusiastic Coventry Patmore, and, most far-reaching of all, 
to act as a link between the youthful writer and her husband- 
to-be. 

The extent to which de Vere revealed his characteristic 
kindness, unfailing courtesy and unselfish interest in this as- 
sociation appears Clearly in three items which have not hither- 
to appeared in print. These are a series of letters which de 
Vere wrote Miss Thompson during the 1870s, a lengthy criti- 
cism of her work which he sent to her, and the latter’s manu- 
script notes of a lengthy interview she had with him.” 

The two poets met, apparently for the first time, early in 
the Seventies. They conversed at various South Kensington 
houses, at gatherings presided over by Lady Herbert of Lea, 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton and Lady Taylor. After one such 
meeting de Vere received a letter which must have touched 
him deeply—“I am in great need of friendly guidance in the 
art I have chosen and loved for years and years. Many things 
that you said .. . have opened my eyes to my own great igno- 
rance and to the errors of taste and judgment which mar my 
work,””’—for he rose handsomely to the occasion and replied: 
“The sympathies to which I should wish any verse of mine 
to come home are not the sympathies of pretentious critics, but 


24This last is quoted here by permission of Mr. Wilfrid Meynell. 
25Quoted by Viola Meynell, Alice Meynell: A Memoir, New York, 1929, p. 48% 
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the sympathies of the young; that is, of those among the young 
who, like yourself, have a keen relish for poetry, and whose 
lofty ideal of it has not been blunted.”” The result of this early 
exchange was a Series of letters which discussed clarity and 
content in poetry, the greatness of the poetic tradition among 
the ancients and the moderns, the arduous details of polish- 
ing an apparently completed production and the meaning of 
beauty and genius. 

More specific comments are those found in the unpublished 
scraps of advice which Alice Meynell treasured, suggestions 
of change which she weighed carefully and generally heeded. 
De Vere mildly criticized “Song of the Spring to the Sum- 
mer” (later called “The Spring to the Summer”) as being 
“very sweet and tender.” But, he added, “its expression is 
deficient in clearness, and I believe it would be better with- 
out the last stanza.” Comparison of the earlier and published 
drafts of the poem show that the author brought to it more 
clarity of expression, more finish of craftsmanship and more 
awareness of the aptness of words. 

De Vere warned Miss Thompson against the use of the 
old-fashioned “do” and “did” within the poetic line, intimat- 
ing that they were used to fill out the metre rather than to 
bring emphasis to the expression. All poetic mannerisms, he 
insisted, are bad when there is no true justification. Clarity 
was his constant cry: unless the thought were ready at hand 
for the reader to grasp, the poetic purpose could not be 
achieved. “In March,” for example, he approved heartily: 
“a very beautiful poem—very finished and delicate in execu- 
tion, as well as striking in thought and sentiment.” He liked 
“Song of the Day to the Night,” but still wondered about the 
lack of clarity, even though “the mystical character of the 
theme is in harmony with a certain majesty of expression.” 

Of “Builders of Ruins” he wrote: 


There are many good thoughts and felicitous expressions in this poem; but 


26De Vere, MS letter to Miss Thompson, July 2, 1874. 
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it seems to me deficient in clearness.—A line so rough as, “‘Her quiet time out, 
and we aspire” is only allowable if there is some special reason to justify it. 
Many of our later English poets seem to prefer such lines to regular lines. 
If “calm” were substituted for “quiet,” the line would flow smoothly. The 
poem wants bracing and clearing, I think. 


In the revision, the objectionable phrase has been replaced 
by “Through her still time” and the whole has undergone the 


benefit of “bracing.” 

De Vere was also not sure that the sonnet was the best 
medium for a young poet: 

Unity of thought and sentiment...are the first requisites of the sonnet, 
which should not be an enclosure for several thoughts, but the development of 
one. It should be “multum not multa,” much, not many, in a compact form. 
Shakespeare’s are excellent short poems, rather than sonnets, in most instances. 
Wordsworth’s have almost always, like Milton’s, the still and lustrous 
simplicity of the sonnet. Even in his “Scorn not the Sonnet, Critic,” etc. 
beneath the marvellous aggregation of images, there is latent unity and 
thought. 

The advice continued to be sent and to be well received. “I 
hope you go on working on your old poems, bringing them 
to the utmost of lucidity and compactness, as well as devising 
new ones,” he wrote to her shortly before she brought out 
her first volume. When her Preludes was about to appear, he 
sent on some mild, yet sound, advice: 


I was very much interested at hearing that you had made up your mind on 
the subject of publication, and intended to bring out a volume of poetry soon. 
There is much to be said both for and against early publication.—I believe 
that when we discussed the subject I was rather on the side of waiting a lit- 
tle; but if you have determined the other way, it may turn out all for the best. 
A young poet is somewhat the slave of what he has written so long as it 
remains in his desk. When it is once published, he feels more free. ..and 
more able to strike out in any new style, or to modify his earliest one in any 
way that may seem best. . . Most earnestly do I trust that the poetic career on 
which you are entering may be a long and happy one. There is still a great 
work in the world for poetry to do if it is sound at heart and fresh in 
spirit—which, alas, cannot be said of much of the poetry now most popular.” 


2™MS letter to Miss Thompson, Aug. 12, 1874. 
28MS letter to Miss Thompson, Feb. 25, 1875. 
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These letters also contain many refreshing and provocative 
comments on the contemporary poets—words which must have 
been the subject matter of many long discussions. Swinburne, 
for example, was particularly suspect. De Vere considered 
‘‘Erectheus” better than anything else by Swinburne which 
he had seen, but he strongly condemned much else of that 
“sensuous” poet’s work. Of the sensualist “school” in general 
he asked during the lengthy talk she recorded on paper: 


“How can they bring evil into poetry? Why, if I were the most wicked 
of men I could not put my wickedness into verse.” And his voice was 
pathetic, hurt, tender. It reminded me of my mother’s. “Poetry is the 
Earthly Paradise,” he said, also. 

“There must be the spirit of the Church Militant in our poetry,” he said. 
“War with the world. The popularity of much of the poetry of the day is 
entirely owing to its latent infidelity.” 


I said: “Must this hostility show itself always?” 


He replied: “Not in dogmatism, or controversy, which is not the province 
of poetry. I would not have poetry didactic, ever.” 


Apparently interested in Swinburne’s spiritual welfare he 


had written: “Is it true that Swinburne has lately professed 
himself a Christian? .. . If this is a real conversion it is deeply 
interesting.” 

Of Robert Browning, de Vere wrote to her in a long letter, 
dated November 22, 1876: 


His bad music is one of the chief causes of his obscurity. The tirst law of 
metre is that accent required by the meaning and by the sentiment should be 
identical with the accent required by the metre. He seems often to have a 
perverse pleasure in making them non-coincident: and you have, therefore, no 
choice between so reading as to miss all clear and forcible meaning, and to 
stultify your ear in trying to fancy some superfine harmony where none 
exists. With him this is long since, I suppose, second nature and therefore 


unconscious. 


Browning, he continued, 


2°MS letter to Miss Thompson, Nov. 15, 1876. 
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forgets that though the Muse has a light foot she always puts it down palpa- 
bly and accurately, and that beneath its pressure a music always rises. Her 
world is a world of music which cannot tolerate the absence of harmony, just 
as nature “abhors a vacuum.” A good honest discord, in its place, may be a 
servant of harmony: but he gives whole pages without either an artistic dis- 
cord or simple and genuine harmony:—and sound without harmony is the 
contrary of music, though silence itself has its latent music. 


Then, with genial kindliness and a delicious touch of humor, 
he concluded: 


He is a great genius and a most intellectual as well as upright and honest 
thinker; and he has a very special Imagination: but as regards obscurity and 
Inharmony he has greatly “caused Israel to err;” and all his younger admirers, 
when they have put down a volume of his, should take Dryden’s Ode, “From 
Harmony, from Heavenly Harmony,” and especially Rogers’ favorite stanza, 
“When Jubal struck the chorded shell,” to get their brain cells again into 
shape, and see what might and majesty go with simple metre and simple 
diction. 


De Vere, nevertheless, admired Browning’s “hardheadness. .. 


in an effeminate age.” 
At a later meeting with Alice Meynell, he added further 


criticism. In her unpublished notes, she records that de Vere 
“considered Browning had two faults: his obscurity, which 
was caused by this—that he had been so long accustomed to 
‘think in shorthand’ (that was A de V’s expression) that he 
forgot that others had not acquired the art.” De Vere told 
the familiar story of Browning’s reaction to the charge of 
obscurity: “I have been told that before,” said B., “and I have 
taken down all my books, and I have read through every line, 
and I can’t for the life of me find one obscure passage in the 


whole!” 
De Vere then said, she adds to her manuscript: 


“Browning’s other fault is—now can you tell me what his other fault is?” 
(This was because it was mine also, and de Vere wished to instruct me in this 
kind manner. But I guessed wrong). I guessed worldliness and clever 
shrewdness in analyzing character, which is not for poetry. He agreed as to 
this, and said then, “That is a third fault; but the second is roughness in 
versification.” 
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He had mentioned this also to Browning, and Browning had vociferated, 
“T have been told that, too; and I can’t for the life of me find a single rough 
line in all of my poems, my dear fellow!” 


Mrs. Meynell then asked de Vere what he thought of Mrs. 
Browning, and may have been slightly displeased to hear that 
he considered her “the greatest of poetesses.” 


He then said she had great imagination and thought, but spoke with great 
regret of her constant effort, and spasm. To illustrate his point Aubrey de 
Vere told of the old dancing-master that taught him and some other children. 
The man used to turn his head over his little violin, and say to them with a 
smile, “With ease to yourself, Master Johnny. With ease to yourself, Miss 
Fanny!” What excellent advice to a poet, I laughed at this, and enjoyed it. 


One other recent figure on whom de Vere passed comment, 
to be listed in her paper headed “Some things I must remem- 
ber,” was Shelley. The older counselor told her how he had 
“haunted” the scenes of Shelley’s stay at Spezia and how he 
had talked with a boatman there who called the exile “l’an- 
gelo.” When de Vere asked why, the man answered—and 
the interview notes reveal the writer’s youthful enthusiasm— 


“Well—he never spoke. He was so silent that it might be said he never 
spoke. He passed days alone, at a distance from home. His wife used to row 
with him there, and return for him in the evening. He was altogether 
silent, but we called him the angel, because he was like an angel.” 

Aubrey de Vere found the seat where Shelley used to repose. Some wretch 
had carved some wicked verses on it. “Shelley’s name must be here, but 
nothing must remain with his name,” said the dear poet; and he got a work- 
man to erase the lines. 

“But, Signor, there is room below and there is room above to carve the 
name.” At last he had the man understand that the verses were evil—against 
morals—and nothing bad must be with the name of ‘l’angelo.’ 

He had two good theories about Shelley: one, that he was good but blinded 
by tremendous prejudices, which were partly owing to his education. The 
other, that all the evil, the errors, of that exquisite genius were owing to 


Pride. 


But de Vere did not limit himself to the moderns in their 
discussions. To temper her naive, but sincere, enthusiasm he 
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recommended the ancients. They had “wide sympathy with 
all humanity—instead of the overworked laboured sympathy 
with only one little phase of it—such as love—which charac- 
terizes the moderns.” Coleridge, he told her in a letter, talks 
of the “superiority of the ancient and mediaeval poets to the 
moderns in the matter of proportion, grace and harmony.” 
And her interview indicates how they persisted in the discus- 
sion: he told her “Homer passes over an incident with a light 
and delicate touch and immense tact, which leaves the bloom 
on it, where a modern would work and work, laying colour 
on colour and losing the whole beauty.” Homer always led, 
for he ended: “Study the classic models—Homer, Dante, 
Spenser, Shakespeare—know them.” 


3®MS letter to Miss Thompson, Dec. 4, 1876. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY FoR Mixirary Purposes. The Official Report on the De- 
velopment of the Atomic Bomb Under the Auspices of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, 1940-1945. By Henry DeWolf Smyth. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. Pp. ix, 264. $2.00, cloth; $1.25, paper. 

In his foreword to Professor Smyth’s report Major General L. R. Groves 
says: “The story of the development of the atomic bomb is a fascinating but 
highly technical account of an enormous enterprise .. .. Obviously military 
security prevents this story from being told in full at this time. However, 
there is no reason why the administrative history of the Atomic Bomb Pro- 
ject and the basic scientific knowledge on which the developments were based 
should not be available now to the general public.” 

This clearly describes the contents and aims of the book. Nothing is told 
fully or quantitatively, yet the principle of all reactions and possible methods 
of obtaining the all-important sources of the uranium fission are told in great 
detail. For the physicist and chemist these descriptions are highly interesting 
and informative. There is little doubt that the report, as it is, would shorten 
considerably the way of copying or developing atomic bombs in any country 
which has the natural resources for this particular project. Therefore, it does 
not seem clear to the reviewer why Professor Smyth‘s report was released at 
all for the general public, unless it was intended at the time of publication to 
reveal qualitatively the essentials of the process to all powers. The highly suc- 
cessful cooperation of many hundreds of scientists, engineers and executives in 
all stages of the project is strongly emphasized. Certainly the whole nation 
can be proud of the technological achievement; the moral implications, na- 
turally, are hardly touched upon. As the title of the book implies, no attempt 
is made to elaborate on the possible use of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses; this phase of development is not to be expected for many years. 

Fission, as it is utilized now, seems to be a very inefficient process. If, for 
each fission atom of uranium 235 or plutonium (239) the tremendous energy 
of 200 million e-volts is released, we must not forget that this is only a very 
small fraction of the whole energy available in each atom of these substances, 
which amounts to 216 billion e-volts. The heat developed in each fission, 
therefore, corresponds to a destruction and conversion into energy of only 
1/1000th of the whole mass of the split uranium atom. When X-rays were first 
discovered, the efficiency in the production of these rays in the tubes was fo. 
years afterwards no more than approximately 1/1000th of the total possible 
energy. It is frightening to consider what the full energy of atomic fission may 


bring about. 
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Professor Smyth’s report is a very condensed technical description; a com- 
plete report would require more than thirty such volumes. It begins with an 
excellent introduction into the elements of atomic physics, so that the reader 
is prepared to understand the process of the splitting of uranium and thorium 
by bombardment with neutrons. The author then deals with the multiplication 
of fission processes and the possibility of a “chain reaction,” which was visual- 
ized by Bohr, by Fliigge and by Joliot as early as 1939. This most import- 
ant feature of neutron reactions is followed up from small-scale laboratory 
experiments to the full-scale development of the uranium-carbon piles. 
Carbon is used as a “moderator” to slow down neutrons, 

Different auxiliary projects, such as the “metallurgical project” in Chi- 
cago, the production of the short-lived new element, neptunium, and the 
long-lived plutonium, from uranium are described with great clarity. Plu- 
tonium (atomic number 94, atomic weight 239) was recognized immediately 
as a source of fission reacting with fast neutrons, while the uranium isotope 
of atomic weight 235 responds only to slow neutrons. It was also found that 
the fragments resulting from fission are almost all radioactive and dangerous. 
The first uranium-carbon pile was in operation in December, 1942, with a 
power output (heat production) of 1 watt, later 200 watts. In 1943 and 
1944 planning and construction of plants in various parts of this country 
followed. Research was intensified and carried out by selected groups of 
scientists. It is impossible even to enumerate here the problems which were 
attacked and successfully solved. 

In the subsequent chapters the methods of separating the isotopes (as 
uranium 235 from uranium 238) are described. This section is particularly 
interesting to readers with training in atomic physics. After a brief and neces- 
sarily superficial description of the laboratory at Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
the book closes with an excellent summary of the achievements made in the 
military use of atomic energy and of the many questions which arise as to 
its future use and control. In the appendix various technical details on 
uranium fissure and uranium piles are given and the story of the first experi- 
mental test of a small atomic bomb in New Mexico (July 16, 1945) is re- 
ported from the War Department release. 

Nothing is said in Prof. Smyth’s excellent book of the indirect influence 
of the development of the atomic bomb in other fields of science. The libera- 
tion of atomic energy on the technical side was certainly a grandiose achieve- 
ment, but at what a cost! Research in other fields has been crippled for years 
by lack of funds, misguided priorities and by commandeering, for atomic 
bomb research, of the majority of experienced scientists of the United States, 
Great Britain and Canada. The lack of teachers felt so much during the war 
will continue. It will be difficult to bring up the new generation of scientists 
so badly needed in the postwar era. 

Fordham University. Victor F. HeEss. 
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A CatHo tic Looks aT THE Wor.p. By Francis E. McMahon. New York: 

Vanguard Press, 1945. Pp. 334. $2.75. 

This social credo of Professor McMahon of the University of Chicago is 
the kind of articulate Catholicism which does credit to the author and to the 
Catholic Church. It reveals a well-informed layman who is able to apply 
well-understood Catholic principles to a large number of problems harassing 
the world in which he lives. 

In a somewhat conventional fashion, Dr. McMahon ascribes the disordered 
condition of the world in recent years to three principal causes: rampant 
nationalism, economic maladjustments and spiritual bankruptcy. The best 
remedy for these social and political ills is to be found in Christian principles. 
The Christian religion has, as a matter of fact, always operated to mitigate 
the excesses of nationalism. It has offered sound solutions to economic dis- 
orders, and has, of course, presented the full Christian life as an alternative 
to spiritual insolvency. But, in the concrete, Christians have not implemented 
their beliefs commensurately with the demands made upon them. Although 
the author makes out a good case in defense of the attitude of the Vatican 
and of German Catholics towards Nazism, he finds considerable fault with 
the attitude of Catholics, especially in the United States, toward Mussolini 
and Franco. He seems to think that there was from the start an open-and- 
shut case against both. It would be easy to point out that such geometrical 
certainty is out of place in discussing complicated political situations in distant 
lands. On domestic economic questions, however, Catholics have been very 
slow to grasp the bearing of papal directives, and, indeed, of commonly 
received Catholic social doctrine. 

The chapter on “The Failures of the Liberals” is a frontal attack on the 
philosophical weaknesses and political inconsistencies of many of our most 
vociferous contemporaries. It will make them wince, for this well-trained Cath- 
olic professor knows precisely where they are most vulnerable. He chides them, 
for example, for their habit of “selective indignation.” They scream against 
injustices in Spain and Italy without wishing to notice parallel injustices, 
perpetrated by their own ilk, in Mexico and Russia. 

In his treatment of Christianity and democracy and of Christian principles 
of international relations Dr. McMahon has succeeded in making a remark- 
ably satisfactory presentation of what many will consider the genuine Catholic 
position. On the problem of Russia, especially, he shows great prudence, 
though he underestimates how aggressive was the Soviet policy of “boring 
from within” during the 1930’s. On “economic democracy” he seems to go 
a little too far in the direction of applying the standards of “mass-democracy” 
to industry, after having rejected it in the political sphere. 

His remarks on ethnic democracy, religious tolerance, and education round 
out a truly catholic outlook. Dr. McMahon may not be fully aware of the 
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great improvement in the teaching of religion in Catholic schools since he 
attended them, but otherwise his judgments seem to be valid and to the point. 

There are some omissions. He has not noticed the Sodality movement, for 
example, nor the appearance of worth-while popular reviews and journals 
of Catholic scholarship. Catholic graduate schools, too, have done well in 
their short career. All in all, however, the volume is a triumph in scope and 
balance. Some of the rejoinders to stock objections are brilliant, and the 
style throughout achieves a remarkable directness and clarity. If A Catholic 
Looks at the World becomes a best-seller, the American public will learn a 


lot it sorely needs to know. 
Fordham University. Ropert C. HARTNETT. 


UNDERSTANDING Lazor. By Bernard H. Fitzpatrick. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., 1945. Pp. 179. $2.00. 

The recent epidemic of strikes cannot be dismissed simply as an inevitable 
phase of the difficult adjustment process following a major war. Part of the 
blame must be placed on the inadequacy of the legal machinery available in 
this country to deal with industrial disputes. The penetrating analysis of 
fundamental issues of labor relations which can be found in Fitzpatrick’s book, 
therefore, is most timely and welcome. 

The author has this to say on the National Labor Relations Act: “The 
Wagner Act, designed as the instrument of labor peace, actually became a 
weapon of war; instead of settling ‘questions and controversies,’ it made 
controversies out of questions and raised questions where none had before 
existed” (p. 110). The reviewer agrees that the National Labor Relations 
Act does not contribute very much to normalize labor relations. Dealing only 
with the procedure of union recognition and with unfair labor practices, 
it covers only one phase of the whole problem and leaves this country at this 
writing still without any legal method to make management and labor comply 
with orderly ways of collective bargaining. ~ 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book has the full benefit of the author’s comprehensive 
practical knowledge of American unionism. He maintains that the Wagner 
Act and the Railway Labor Act are incompatible with the earlier American 
tradition of craft unionism. In his opinion these laws have introduced a 
completely novel element into industrial relations: the principle of consent 
of the workers to their being organized into unions. The old craft unions 
were not based on the consent of a majority of workers but on the use 
of monopolistic practices on the part of union organizers. 

In the opinion of the author one cause of the present confusion in American 
industrial relations is to be found in the fact that we are still thinking in terms 
of monopolistic craft unionism, whereas the laws governing labor relations 
have introduced the element of consent into the question of labor representa- 
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tion. To understand this argument better it is necessary to elaborate on 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s distinction between casual and tenure labor. The former 
type is to be found wherever workers are hired for specific jobs, such as 
building houses and other construction work. Tenure labor refers to workers 
who are hired for an indefinite period of employment. The textile and the 
automobile industries may serve as an example. 

Closely related to this distinction is another made by the author. He 
differentiates between extrovert and introvert unionism. The first type refers 
to craft unions which have succeeded in cornering the labor market in their 
field and establishing a monopoly through which they can force employers 
to hire union members only. Such unions are interested in industries or trades 
as a whole. They think in these term rather than in terms of their relations 
to an individual employer. Introvert unionism, on the other hand, is character- 
istic of unions in the tenure field which are based on the consent of their 
members. They do not think beyond their relations to firms from whom they 
have obtained recognition. 

Fitzpatrick’s development of these concepts and distinctive characteristics 
of American unionism must be considered a valuable contribution to our 
much needed clarification in thinking about industrial relations. In reality, 
of course, the various characteristics of unions of the two types are not 
clearly separated. Consent unions have monopolistic aspects and monopoly 
unions do not altogether lack elements of consent. 

The author disclaims any ambition to recommend specific remedies to im- 
prove the present muddle in industrial relations. He gives, however, a cryptic 
summary of suggestions (p. 117). It is to be hoped that he will find an 
opportunity to elaborate on his suggestions in some detail. 

The most important of them is that union recognition should be granted 
by the National Labor Relations Board through the issuance of a certificate, 
not as is the practice now by the employer after a majority has voted to be 
represented by a union. I am in favor of this procedure, but I realize that 
it implies much more than a mere technical improvement of the Wagner Act. 
In reality this suggestion amounts to the introduction of the process of 
union recognition as it has been practiced in many advanced industrial 
countries. In these countries unions which have proved their significance and 
stability over a period of time are recognized on a national level by organiza- 
tions of management. This recognition on a nation-wide basis makes un- 
necessary a piecemeal establishment of majority representations in individual 
plants or units. Such a procedure establishes the union as an extrovert or- 
ganization without introducing the elements of compulsion connected with 
monopoly unionism. 

Whether we are ready for this type of labor-management relationship 
remains to be seen. While Mr. Fitzpatrick advocates by implication that 
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unions as such be recognized rather than majority representatives in in- 
dividual plants, he shies from the idea of industry-wide collective bargaining. 
This seems to be an .inconsistency. We cannot very well demand, as Mr. 
Fitzpatrick does, that the matter of union recognition should be transferred 
to a government agency, The National Labor Relations Board, and then 
have this recognized union bargain “collectively” with each individual em- 
ployer in the field. This type of collective bargaining is not really a fully 
developed mature form of labor-management relations. It is collective only 
in the sense that individual employers do not bargain with their individual 
employees. But it is not collective in the sense that working conditions in an 
industry as a whole are settled by bargaining between organized labor and 
organized business. 

Inasmuch as Fitzpatrick quotes large passages from Quadragesimo Anno, 
let us state in concluding that the suggestion contained in this encyclical 
concerning collective bargaining is based on the concept of industry-wide 
settlements. It may very well be that Fitzpatrick is correct in his belief that 
we are not ready for this method in this country. But, to the extent that 
we are not ready for it, we are not living up to the standards suggested by 
the Pope and we should not be surprised if, as a consequence of this lag, 
our industrial relations continue to be turbulent and confused. 

Fordham University. FRIEDRICH BAERWALD. 


Bic Business IN A Democracy. By James Truslow Adams. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. Pp. 291. $2.75. 

On page 85 of this little book we read: “We have so far traced, in very 
sketchy outline, the rise of John Doe, from the unicellular organism which, 
1,500,000,000 years ago, somehow emerged from a chaos of inorganic rock, 
down to Christopher Columbus, who in 1492 sailed the ocean blue, as our 
child rhymes had it. What have we found? A steady upward advance.” And 
on the following, “Things had moved along immensely between the days 
of the individualist rebel in the primitive hunting pack and the free rein 
given to her sea dogs by a Queen Elizabeth.” 

These two quotations rather adequately give the scope of this book. From 
the point cited it proceeds to an analysis of “big business” with General 
Motors as type and case study, marvelling at its technical accomplishments, 
at the number of jobs research has created, and at its growing sense of social 
responsibility. “Our Big Business, as a function of democracy, is becoming 
more and more intimately linked with the whole democratic process” (p. 250). 

There is little for the reviewer to say about such a book. It contains 
nothing new and nothing profound. Religion seems to be important because 
the Pilgrims searching for freedom and a chance to worship God, really 
opened up new markets. Jesus Christ is given no credit for aiding John 
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Doe’s ascent from the primeval ooze or for forming the progressive factors 
in “Western civilization.” Perhaps it is an old man’s book who hopes and 
feels that things are going to work out all right but can not give any very 
convincing reasons why they should. Meanwhile, he feels, it is pleasant to 
reminisce about sturdy Vermont farmers and those good old Elizabethan 


sea dogs. 
St. Louis University. BERNARD W. Dempsey. 


THE LaTIN AMERICAN FRONT. By Joseph F. Privitera. Milwaukee, Wis. : 

The Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. x, 212. $2.25. 

Dr. Privitera organizes the Latin American front into three divisions—the 
psychological, the economic, the political—and he gives a careful and scholarly 
analysis of each. Most enlightening and practical for North American readers 
is the development of the psychological front. Here in five chapters the 
author, among other things, analyzes the Latin and especially the Latin 
American temperament, with its strong ingredient of the Spanish. He under- 
stands and explains the emotionalism and the (often impractical) idealism 
of Spanish psychology, its extremism, and its all too frequent divorce from 
reality. Certain passages here will make hard reading for the Latin American, 
for pride and sensitiveness belong also to the character. But the book was 
written for North Americans who have still far to go in a right appraisal 
of their Latin American neighbors. Historians and publicists quite generally 
have neglected to point out the unquestioned differences of race psychology 
and to indicate how these have affected history. Dr. Privitera does a needed 
thing, therefore, in explaining the racial differences between the Anglo- 
American and the Latin American. Others have written learnedly on the 
politics and economics of South America, few have been discerning enough 
to analyze so well its psychology. 

The religious situation looms rather large on the psychological front. 
Dr. Privitera points out “The Latin male’s basic indifference to religion,” 
and he ventures a prediction that, “if the Catholics of America are not 
interested in saving Catholicism in the lands of the South, by the turn of the 
century, much of Latin America will be Protestant.” One of the reasons given 
for this assertion is cogent: the paucity and the unexemplary quality of the 
Latin American clergy. “If it will be unable, as in the past, to minister to 
the spiritual needs of the millions of Indians, then the Protestants will” (p. 39). 
The author seems justified when he bids North American Catholics cast off 
their “smug complacency” and “get to work.” 

On the economic front we discern crying social inequalities between capital 
and labor, land owner and peon or semi-serf. In spite of papal encyclicals, 
conditions have continued bad, sometimes appalling, in so-called Catholic 
countries. The author’s narrative of the Catavi massacre of striking tin 
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miners in Bolivia is excellent and his report concerning the resultant com- 
mission of inquiry is enlightening. These questions are raised: How im- 
perialistic are some North American capitalists with investments in the mines 
of South America? How far is the policy of the Good Neighbor thwarted 
by selfish capitalism coming down from the North? 

On the political front Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Peru rise for examina- 
tion. The Argentine psychology is well delineated, though it is a bit over- 
drawn. The picture would have been more complete had it been explained 
that many will support a dictatorship because of the past weaknesses and 
failures of democracy in Latin countries, failures caused by the psychological 
traits of Latins and by a sometimes deep corruption in the body politic 
springing from a widespread lack of civic virtue. The author’s plea for the 
understanding and winning over of Argentina is to the point, “for without 
her our Good Neighbor Policy is incomplete.” Vargas’ Brazil, Chile’s Popular 
Front and Peru’s Aprismo receive intelligent handling in the closing chapters. 

University of San Francisco. Peter MAstTeEN DUNNE. 


TuHeE Russia I BeEvieve IN. Memoirs 1902-41. By Samuel N. Harper. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xiv, 279. $3.50. 

This is a volume of memoirs not brought into final shape at the author’s 
sudden death but completed by his brother, Paul V. Harper, frora the author’s 
correspondence and notes. The topic is clearly defined by the title: when a 
graduate student, the author made the unusual decision to select Russia for 
special study, and to that task he remained faithful throughout his life. He 
visited Russia many times, the first time when it was at one of the turning 
points of its history, shifting from patrimonial autocracy to constitutional 
monarchy, and the last time in 1936. When the Great Purge began, he de- 
cided that “there was no use in going over, for [he] could not have got the 
answers to any of the questions [he] was formulating.” In the course of his 
visits, he traveled extensively throughout the country, visiting not only the 
large centers and those attracting tourists, but also remote villages, staying 
with Russian friends on their estates before the Revolution or in collective 
farms after it. He made an astonishing number of friendships and acquaint- 
ances and definitely became one of the best American authorities on Russia. 

Memoirs can be written in two ways. One is to tell the reader what the 
author saw and heard; another is to tell him what he did in order to get the 
information he needed. Unfortunately, Harper’s memoirs are of the latter 
type. He often mentions that he had very interesting talks with outstanding 
personalities, but rarely reproduces their statements. Nevertheless, in the 
maze of endless reports about traveling conditions, readings, lectures and 
disputations, one can find a number of valuable statements about the country 
of Harper’s choice. Like many observers, he was impressed by the substan- 
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tial progress made by Russia under its short-lived constitutional regime (from 
1906 to the outbreak of World War I). He well understood the extent to 
which the firm hand of the Communist Party touched all phases of Russian 
life. Although aware of the recklessness of the means used by it, he gradu- 
ally shifted to the position of at least partly excusing this pressure because 
of the greatness of the alleged achievements. It is interesting to note that, 
despite his complete knowledge of Soviet institutions, he was inclined to call 
it a democracy, although of a peculiar type. To prove his contention, he 
made such misleading statements as this: “In the original proposals [relating 
the electoral system] the element of contest between candidates was promised 
for elections, but in practice all candidates but one usually withdrew from the 
race well in advance of the election day.’”’ In reality, almost without excep- 
tion only one candidate was nominated by the institutions legally entitled to 
do so, and the voters had either to vote for him or to abstain from voting. 
Harper’s failure to find better arguments in favor of his thesis is very con- 
clusive indeed. And his attempts to explain the notorious “confessions” at 
the Moscow trials by the “repentance” of the defendants and his contention 
that some, “without any question, had fallen into the trap of German in- 
trigue,” is invalidated by his own statement explaining why he never returned 
to Russia after 1936. 

Despite the author’s conspicuous desire to be as scientifically accurate as 
possible, a few obvious mistakes have found their way into his work. Not 
the Bolsheviks, but the Provisional Government simplified Russian spelling, 
and the Cossacks could not have wanted to become Russians, because they 
were Russians from the very start. Several Russian names also are con- 
sistently misspelled throughout the book. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


THE Case FoR PoLanp. By Ann Su Cardwell. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ann 

Arbor Press, 1945. Pp. 92. $0.25. 

Now that the war with Germany and Japan is over, a very important 
problem arises: How can we assure freedom to every nation and organize 
peace? The answer to this question depends on the Russian attitude toward 
other nations. It is extremely important, therefore, to know how Soviet 
Russia is disposed toward her neighbor nations and especially toward Poland, 
to which in very great measure she is indebted for her victory. 

Miss Cardwell contrasts the mutual relations of Soviet Russia and Poland 
on the basis of first hand knowledge, having lived in Poland from 1922 to 
1939. An American of non-Polish descent and a non-Catholic, she knows 
perfectly the Polish country, Polish language and literature, and particularly 
Polish history. She is also well acquainted with Soviet Russia, as is evident 
in her previous Soviet Russia and Poland. 
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In her presentation we see the quite different ideological structures. 
tendencies and aims of the two countries. Poland, after her victory over 
Russian armies in 1920, showed great moderation and sincere desire to 
establish peaceful relations with Soviet Russia. Fulfilling the terms of the. 
Riga Treaty of 1921, she rejected Germany’s proposal for collaboration in 
invading Russia, for which she was to be rewarded with the Ukraine. 
Attacked by Russia in September, 1939, she protested against the violation 
of the non-aggression pact and against the slaughter and expulsion of the 
Polish population. But, when Russia was attacked by Germany, she agreed 
to make peace with the former and made all possible efforts and sacrifices to 
help Russia in a common struggle. 

Russia, however, did the opposite. When her armies were successful in 
their offensive, she retained the eastern Polish province, persecuted those of 
the Polish underground army who helped her to make the offensive successful, 
and killed or exiled thousands. Besides that, she endowed Western Poland 
with a communistic government and weakened the whole Polish nation. 

These two contradictory methods used by Poland and Soviet Russia are 
objectively presented and all assertions are well documented. The study 
deserves to be read by all who are anxious about the peace of the future. 

New York, N.Y. ANDREW J. KRZESINSKI. 


GERMANY Is Our Pros_eM. By Henry Morgenthau, Jr. New York: Harper 

& Bros., 1945. Pp. xiii, 239. $2.00. 

Secretary Morgenthau’s book gives an official statement of the famous 
Morgenthau Plan for the dismemberment of Germany. The book adds little 
but detail and argument to the outlines so well publicized at the time of its 
announcement. In essence, the plan would restore Germany to its status before 
the Industrial Revolution and leave it an agrarian, impoverished nation. 
The nation would be reduced in size and then partitioned into a North and 
South German state. The new nations would be stripped of practically all 
industrial power. All plants within the Ruhr area would be dismantled and 
transported to the several conquering countries. The Ruhr would then become 
an international zone. In addition, Germany would pay reparations by the 
use of its citizens in forced labor in the devastated areas. Higher education 
would be discouraged and elementary education reorganized. After carrying 
out this punitive program, the United States would withdraw and leave to 
Germany’s neighbors the task of military control. 

Obviously the Plan calls for one of the most drastic and punitive peace 
plans in recent history. The question is whether such Draconian revenge 
is justified. The assumptions which underlie these proposals can hardly be 
called self-evident. In the first place, the implied theses of collective respon- 
sibility and blood guilt are fully as immoral as the Hitlerian persecution 
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of the Jews. One crime is to be punished by the commission of another fully 
as gross. Secondly, the implication that Germany is a future military threat 
is by no means established. Even granted that permanent demilitarization 
of Germany is desirable, this could be accomplished by item thirteen in the 
Plan: “All aircraft (including gliders), whether military or commercial, 
will be confiscated for later disposition. No German shall be permitted to 
operate or to help operate any aircraft, including those owned by foreign 
interests.” While it is true that practically all modern industries can be 
converted to war uses, the elimination of one or two key industries would 
be enough to cripple any major power. 

The probable results of the plan would be misery, destitution, and anarchy. 
Two recent impartial surveys have proved that its Potsdam implementation 
is unworkable. If anything, German industry should increase its output to 
compensate for the loss of valuable food-producing territories in the east. 
Furthermore, the impoverishment of Germany would probably lower the 
living standards of Europe, since its economy has been closely integrated with 
that of the Reich. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the Plan is a proposal fox 
blind revenge and savage reprisal. Aspects of it might indicate the hope that 
it would drive Germans into the Soviet hegemony, with the United States 
taking the blame for the misery inflicted upon the defeated people. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. Joun F. Cronin. 


THE FREE STATE: SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON ITs PRACTICAL VALUE. By 
D. W. Brogan. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. 130. $2.00. 
“It is the claim of the Western culture,” writes Professor Brogan in this 

“tract” to the German people, “that, in one great department of life, politics, 

the Germans are not profound pioneers or original barbarians, but backward 

members of the Western community who have gone astray, through bad luck, 
through vanity, through neglect of the respect for the rights and spontaneous 
action of the individual for which German historical experience has so ill pre- 
pared the German people. That was their misfortune but is now their fault. 

They alone can cure the fault.” 

Brogan thinks that we must “‘suffer fools gladly” (that is, put up with the 
inconveniences of democratic freedom) for several reasons. Milton’s proposi- 
tion that truth will ultimately win out is admittedly rather optimistic. Justice 
Holmes’s proposition that we cannot be so certain of our premises as to be 
“pragmatically safe in suppressing the conclusions of others” is admittedly 
skeptical. More importantly, “this suppression, this censorship, is so bad for 
the suppressors, the censors.” ‘The temptation to substitute force for reasons 
becomes too great to be resisted. Moreover, if you squelch fools you will 
squelch the wisdom which often emerges from unsophisticated men. The 
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human race boasts of so few really original human spirits that “auditions” (so 
to speak) should be allowed all and sundry in the hope that occasionally 
a Melchior will turn up. The great virtue of the democracies is that “they 
produce a great many people of all kinds because they let them produce them- 
selves.” 

The evil consequence of German disdain for human equality appeared in 
the arguments the Germans used about the “injustice” they had to endure 
from the Allies after the last War. To Germans, whatever impeded German 
political ambitions was “unjust.” It was a wholly egocentric evaluation. 
German “rights” were of an altogether higher order than the claims of other 
peoples. This was an extension into the international sphere of the sup- 
posedly higher claims of a ruling class which had been honored within Ger- 
many. The complaints of injustice were a mere tactical device. 

This is true enough, but it supposes the existence of discernible criteria of 
justice and injustice. One can hardly answer Hitler with the pragmatism 
of Holmes. 

Professor Brogan makes a good deal of a pragmatic argument that did 
not occur to the skeptical Justice of the Supreme Court. It is that Ger- 
many’s reliance on military instead of civil government has ended in military 
defeats. He concludes that militarism is not even a good way to win wars. 
This is not very comforting unless it can be proved that militarism never 
wins wars, or at least that it loses more than it wins. Of course, the argument 
has a certain ad hominem validity when applied to Germany. If the Germans 
could be convinced that militarism (which unified their country as a national 
State under Bismarck) has become impractical, they might be convinced. 

But surely there are better arguments for a free society than these. To 
advance them one must have a philosophy of man according to which the 
individual person must in justice be allowed considerable latitude in determin- 
ing the ends for which he wishes to live. He must be allowed considerable 
latitude, too, in shaping the political society so as to conform to those ends. 
But how are we to provide that men shall not decide to live for conquest and 
power? Brogan’s answer is that, as far as Germany is concerned, historical 
experience should prove to them that such a policy boomerangs. One won- 
ders whether the Germans will be impressed. 


University of Detroit. Ropert C. HARTNETT. 


HISTORY 
Tue GERMANS IN History. By Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. xii, 584. $5.00. 
This is a most valuable interpretation of German history—for the historian 
who is able to discount the strong likes and dislikes of the author. Ghibelline 
convictions run like a thread through the well-documented presentation. The 
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deviations from much current German Catholic political thought give to 
this volume a note of personal interest. The author is (with certain limita- 
tions) a centralist, an admirer of Bismarck and of Prussia, a supporter of the 
Hohenzollerns rather than of the Habsburgs. In viewing the modern scene 
of Germany, he is a convinced republican and democrat, a political persuasion 
which he held long before arrival in this country. His neat separation of the 
temporal and spiritual is an attitude within the framework of Catholic 
orthodoxy. 

Exception may be taken to the author’s representation of Chancellor 
Briining’s effort to restore the monarchy as a strategic move against the 
Nazis (pp. 473-475). Dr. Briining wanted the restoration of the monarchy 
through a plebiscite, not through a parliamentary maneuver. Since Nazi 
propaganda in northern and northeastern Germany promised the restoration 
of the monarchy as a bait to conservative voters, the candidature of Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, the second son of Crown Prince William, would have 
resulted in a defection of the numerous Prussian conservatives from Hitler, 
who was also Presidential candidate. The Social Democrats declared to 
Briining that they, as democrats, would not rejoice in such a chance nor 
help it actively, but would accept the popular verdict. Briining never appealed 
for Nazi support of this scheme (p. 474). The ultra-conservatives torpedoed 
this plan; they were afraid of another “Orleans-Monarchy.” Some of them 
wanted the restoration of the old gentleman in Doorn. Hindenburg’s op- 
position was of a “legitimist” nature, but certainly he never dreamed of a 
“complete reversion to the warrior state of Prussia as it existed before 1848.” 
This quotation from Wheeler-Bennett’s Wooden Titan is based on an 
erroneous conception of that English journalist. The rumors that this book 
was “ghost-written” by Dr. Briining himself are unfounded. 

There are errors in the field of political interpretation. The chances of 
survival of a German Republic were always small, because it lacked the two 
basic conditions for a parliamentary regime: a two-party system and a common 
framework of reference for these parties. Every European republic outside 
of Switzerland has so far ended in a dictatorship. German democracy never 
quite recovered from the blow it received in 1919 from the Western 
Powers. The coup de grace fell at Potsdam. 

The author shows a lack of understanding of Austria. He praises Prussia 
as the German version of America. He cannot sympathize with the via media 
of a sound German “federalism” opposed to centralism and separatism alike. 
Nevertheless the volume contains many valuable details, pictures, ideas, 
quotations. ‘The author is adroit in eradicating some of the worst distortions 
of Germany and the Germans. His description of the political role of the 
Prussian Junkers who were chronically opposed to Bismarck is no less im- 
portant than the rectification of the term “Pan-German.” He does justice 
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to General von Schleicher. The picture of Bismarck is refreshingly drawn, 
William II is brought sharply into focus and the last days of the German 
Kaiserreich in 1918 are brilliantly described. The figures of Prince Chlodwig 
Hohenlohe, Baron vom Stein, Prince Max von Baden, Ebert and Lasalle are 
excellently executed. All in all, it is an uneven, biased, personal, interesting and 


instructive book. 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia. E. v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


THE Spirit oF ENGiisH History. By A. L. Rowse. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1945. Pp. 158. $2.00. 

This slight but astonishingly comprehensive historical essay seems to have 
two fundamental purposes: to explain why the English people are the way 
they are and to suggest, quietly and with the utmost decorum, but none the 
less in a tone of unshakeable conviction, that this is a very good way to be. 
Mr. Rowse has organized his material with admirable skill; he is thoroughly 
honest and does not dodge and palter when he comes to dark spots in English 
history; his tone is consistently that of sweet reasonableness. All in all, the 
most unsympathetic reader must acknowledge that this is sweeping, summary 
history of a high order of excellence, and partisan history that is intelligent 
and agreeable. 

So much being admitted, it is necessary to point out that the sporting, 
play-the-game, live-and-let-live attitude so patently admired by the author 
will seem to many rather deficient in spiritual energy and to be very much 
an oversimplification of the English character. Mr. Rowse’s writing has 
felicity but it betrays an outlook somewhat given to complacency and remote 
from what we may call, for lack of a better name, high seriousness. Now high 
seriousness may often cloak narrowness of mind and it is a quality, perhaps, 
that should be cultivated with caution. On the other hand, he who shies away 
from it is very apt to fall into intellectual dandyism. To say that Mr. Rowse 
has fallen into such dandyism is perhaps unfair, when one considers the scope 
and purposes of his little book, but it is difficult to escape the feeling that he 
would be a little uncomfortable in the presence of such problems as are raised 
by a historian like Augustine, and his communication of this feeling compels 


one to praise this work with very definite reservations. 
New London, Conn. Grover CRONIN, JR. 


CuHurcH LiFE IN ENGLAND IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By John 
R. H. Moorman. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. xxviii, 444. $5.50. 

Something of the scope of Mr. Moorman’s volume may be grasped at once 
by a glance at the chapter headings. In the first part we find discussed the 
parishes of England, chapels, chantries, and collegiate churches, rectors, vicars, 
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assistant clergy, the parsonage and its occupants, the church and its services, 
the education of the clergy, clerical incomes, the relationship existing between 
priest and people, the demands for reform and the attempts to meet them. 
The other half of the book is concerned exclusively with the life of the 
monks and the friars of the period, nine highly readable chapters. 

What is the author’s method of presenting all this variety of material? 
He himself supplies the necessary explanation: 


There are two ways of writing history which may be compared to the film and the 
snapshot. The purpose of the former is to tell a story, to trace a sequence of cause 
and effect, to detect the movement and development of men’s thoughts and actions. 
In the latter, or “stationary” method, the historian sets out to paint a picture of life 
as it was at some particular moment in the past. Neither method can, of course, be 
wholly isolated from the other, for the narrator must, after all, present a series of 
pictures, while the painter cannot confine himself to so brief a period as to exclude 


movement altogether. 


It is the stationary method which the author has chosen, an especially com- 
mendable approach for a volume based so fundamentally on a study of 
primary sources (contemporary chronicles, documents, and literature, bishops’ 
registers, wills, and letters, monastic rules, chronicles and chartularies) and, 
at the same time, enlightened by a wide and easy acquaintanceship with mod- 
ern scholarship. 

The Church in thirteenth-century England, as throughout medieval Europe, 
played a much more important role in the life of the average citizen than it 
exerts today for the obvious but too frequently forgotten reason that the 
proportion of clergy to laity was proportiontaely much higher then than it 
is at present. If today every fiftieth man were in Holy Orders rather than 
every thousandth (as Mr. Moorman estimates), the Church would be a much 
more real force in the life of the average man and the reasons for a formal 
and elaborate ecclesiastical organization would be grasped much more readily. 
The relationship between Church and State also would be a less frequent 
cause of partisan controversy: 


Today a man’s duty to the secular power is regarded as inevitable and obligatory, 
while his duty to the Church is purely optional, a matter for his own conscience 
or his own taste. In the Middle Ages the allegiance demanded by the Church was 
just as great and just as indisputable as that required by the State. Every man was 
subject to the secular power, which had certain rights over his property and his 
labour; but he was equally in the power of the Church, which not only deprived him 
of a considerable proportion of his living, but also claimed to control his life and 
to give him his final passport either to unending joy or to unspeakable and eternal 


anguish. 


How is the modern reader of medieval ecclesiastical history to judge the 
achievement of a present-day scholar who attempts to portray the church life 
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of the period? The average and not too discriminating Catholic thinks of the 
Church as the powerful spiritual force it undeniably was; the average Prot- 
estant, easily inclined to accept a traditional view of medieval Catholicism, is 
equally disposed to think of the Church as a great power which got off to a 
good start with primitive Christianity only to become hopelessly corrupted 
as the centuries passed until the Reformation corrected the abuses. The 
former, for example, will rejoice in learning of the varied activities of so 
noble a scholar and so pious a churchman as Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln from 1235 until 1253; the latter will take equal pleasure in reading 
the same Grosseteste’s description of the clergy as “utterly” corrupt. 

There is no denying the worldliness of the clergy during the period 
described: evidences of their mundane weaknesses are woven into the narra- 
tive and amply supported by citation from contemporary documents of the 
period—the age of St. Louis, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Francis, Dante and 
Roger Bacon. There are, however, certain considerations to be borne in 
mind. In the first place, the precise proportion of worldly-minded clergy 
cannot even be guessed at with anything approaching accuracy; even if it 
could be, we still must realize that the average priest of that era necessarily 
took a much more direct part in everyday affairs than does his modern 
counterpart. 

It is easy to stress the mundane character of the medieval bishop but 
considerably more difficult to remember that, if a real pastor pastorum, he 
perforce had to spend much of his time traveling about his diocese in the 
execution of his duties. These visitations were lengthy and often difficult 
journeys seriously prepared for and conscientiously carried out. In addition 
to inspecting the physical property of the various parishes visited, the bishop 
would also inquire carefully into the state of the clergy—how many were 
absentees or pluralists, how many were married or otherwise guilty of violating 
their vows; the condition of the church finances, the celebration of the 
sacraments, the misuse or misappropriation -of church property—but this 
was not all. In addition to conferring with the parish priest, the bishop 
frequently sought further information from the minor clergy and the laity 
as well and doubtless had to listen to much petty gossip which he had to 
keep in mind, nevertheless, in sifting the false and the true. In addition to 
tedious work of this sort, most of the bishops of the period had political or 
judicial responsibilities as well. Their life, then, was not one of slothful ease, 
but of tireless energy and much physical activity. Most of them were well- 
intentioned and competent administrators who did their best to promote the 
spiritual welfare of the Church. 

One might go on to note the invaluable contributions of the thirteenth- 
century friars and monks, but it is perhaps sufficient to conclude by pointing 
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out that Mr. Moorman has succeeded admirably in realizing the objective 
he set himself: to recreate the religious life in the parishes and in the religious 
communities of England during the thirteenth century. 

Louisiana State University. Tuomas A. KirBy. 


L’EPOPEE DE LA FOURRURE. By Régine Hubert-Robert. Montreal: Editions 

de l’Arbre, 1945. Pp. 275. 

This book is divided into three parts. The first part treats of the dis- 
covery and exploration of the Northwest Coast, 1592-1792, and of the sea- 
otter trade in that region; the second part deals with the fur trade in New 
France from Tadoussac to the Rockies, 1534-1763; and the third gives an 
account of the great fur trade companies from 1763 to 1869. In spite of its 
title, the narrative is anything but epic, and except in the third part there 
is relatively little about fur. Most of the book consists in a sketchy narrative 
of voyages of discovery and exploration in North America. 

There are two kinds of historical popularization; the present book not 
being of the better kind has many of its defects, such as anachronisms, mang- 
ling of names, superficial acquaintance with the literature of the subject, 
acceptance of worthless documents, unwarranted generalizations. As in other 
cases of second-rate popularization these and other defects are not redeemed 
by such external graces as literary descriptions, fine writing and old French 
songs. 

Loyola University, Chicago. JEAN DELANGLEZ. 


THE Jesuits IN Otp Orecon. By William N. Bischoff, S.J. Caldwell, 

Idaho: Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1945. Pp. xx, 260. $3.00. 

A century of completed missionary and ministerial work in the Northwest 
called forth this “Introduction to a fascinating . . . field of study.” The 
author is one of the members of the Order described and his work constitutes 
a documented and trustworthy account of his subject. 

The subject recalls the meaning of the term, “Old Oregon,” or the lands 
within and on the approaches to the Oregon Territory. From the Sioux 
country to the northern border of Spanish California stretched a great open 
field for conquest, conquest of resources which one day would become a 
distinctive section of the United States. Trappers and traders led the way; 
Lewis and Clark mapped its main channel of travel, immigrants found the 
“green gold” of fertile farms and swarmed across the Rockies. In their 
wake came the forces of religion to serve the needs and give stability to the 
life of white and red man. The discovery of gold in the Sierra Nevadas 
temporarily turned the stream to the Golden State, but not before the frontier 
had been pushed to Puget Sound and the Canadian border. Slowly the huge 
gaps in the hinterland filled up. 
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Had Dr. Bischoff elected to weave his story into the larger epic of North- 
west life, he would indeed have produced a monumental work. Instead he 
chose, and wisely, to outline for his fellows and for later workers the growth 
of his religious “‘province” from heroic pioneers to contemporary times. His 
outline forms the skeleton on which he will undoubtedly enlarge in what 
promises to be a successful career of writing. As an outline the book makes 
its limitations plain. A preliminary chapter to set the human geography and 
the intense motion of life in the 1830’s and 1840’s throughout that region 
would give the average reader great interest in those very real forces for 
nation building. A more detailed effort to point out the land and water 
roadways over which men moved is necessary for the immensity of the scope 
of the action. Then, too, there is a slightly menological tone to many of the 
pages, needless obtrusion of the eulogy when the deeds themselves are their 
own glory. To strike the balance of appraisal, the biographical dictionary 
printed as an appendix will be a boon to scholars and laymen. The evidence 
of historical testimony is used throughout with meticulous respect for ob- 
jectivity. 

One last word must be said, about a special quality in this book that 
will escape neither reader nor student. A mission is a task of great and 
complex difficulty. Many writers on this topic treat the subject as journalists 
and present only the outstanding “names” and glamorous episodes, what a 
dramatic critic would call “theatricals.” Yet institutions of depth and lasting 
influence do not grow that way. There is an inner life and organization 
which must be seen if the story would be well told. And here it is the work 
of the Lay Brothers on the missions. Now these folk habitually act both 
the gentleman and the Christian in giving credit to their clerical brothers 
who perform the more notable, though not more noteworthy, functions in 
the corporation. No comparison with present industrial operations quite catches 
the point. The reason why the mission buildings stood at all, why the school 
was kept in warmth in winter and in discipline at all times, why the 
natives came to gather round the Padre, why hostile warriors kept beyond 
gunshot for the night while the Padre rested for his next day’s teaching—in 
short, the entire organization of a scene in which the Sacraments and the 
Christian faith might be enjoyed—was due in large part to those whose 
power of administration shows eloquently in the record. The author recognizes 
this obvious reality, and in giving to it some proper space he leaves his audience 
under an important obligation. Among the chief factors of the Rocky 
Mountain Mission and its flourishing successor in “new” Oregon were 
Brothers Huet, Specht, McGean and Claessens. No centennial history, nor 


any history, should omit their vital contribution. 
University of Detroit. W. EuGeENne SHIELS. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE Civit War. By Reverend Benjamin J. Blied. Mil- 
waukee: Published by the Author, 1945. Pp. 162. $2.50. 

The militant manifestations of the slavery controversy, with its emphasis 
upon the ethical question of right and wrong, were sooner or later bound to 
affect organized Christianity. Thus, in 1844, a faction in the Methodist 
General Conference requested one of its bishops, a southerner and slave 
owner, to desist from exercising the functions of his office. The resulting 
violent protest of the southern delegates split the organization in two. The 
next year a similar process culminated in the division of the Baptist com- 
munion—all of which bears testimony to the acrimony and virulence of the 
time. 

What, in the midst of such turmoil, was the position of the Catholic 
Church? Dr. Blied has undertaken the task of finding an answer. Concern- 
“ag slavery as an institution he quotes the familiar papal pronouncements, 
while on abolition he has separate chapters descriptive of the activities and 
opinions of archbishops and bishops, both North and South. Marshaling 
considerable documentary evidence he finds that, although these dignitaries 
differed widely according to the geographical section in which they lived, they 
never formed political units which might tend to disunite the Church. 

A similar procedure is employed when scanning the Catholic press and its 
attitude toward the questions of the day. The slavery agitation came to be 
identified with politics, with radicalism and lawlessness, conditions which 
called for a Catholic attitude one way or another. Orestes A. Brownson 
found that there were twelve Catholic journals in English, two in German, 
and one in French. Of the English only two were loyal to the North, three 
were vacillating, the other seven disloyal, on the principle that they were 
either outspokenly secessionist, or opposed the war or clamored for peace. 
Dr. Blied often interprets what he finds, although at time he allows the 
editors to speak their own piece. It might have been well to integrate the 
various editorial opinions, especially when in their mutual conflicts they be- 
came personal. Despite the darts which were hurled, the author finds that, 
generally speaking, the Catholic press, while considering slavery undesirable 
and incapable of sudden extirpation, disapproved the fanaticism of the abolli- 
tionists, and particularly the vociferous ranting of Protestant preachers on 
the horrors of slavery, a practice which, in Catholic opinion, had much to do 
with the outbreak of the war. 

The chapter entitled “Influencing Europe” discusses the efforts made by 
Catholic nonofficial agents, both North and South, who either voluntarily 
or by request went to Europe for the purpose of shaping public opinion in 
high places. The lion’s share of this labor fell, of course, to Archbishop 
Hughes, but we are not told just how successful he was in his mission. True, 
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while in Rome, he told Cardinal Barnabo that “no one but myself either 
north or south, knows the entire object of my visit to Europe.” That would 
make matters conclusive so far as the range of his mission is concerned, and 
concerning its effect his Eminence merely expressed the hope that it may 
not have been altogether in vain. Nevertheless, despite this reticence, there 
seems to exist considerable correspondence, scattered to be sure, which would 
merit more than footnote attention. 

Noncontroversial matter, such as the devotion of Catholic chaplains in 
the army, distribution of literature to the soldiers and the hospital service 
rendered by nuns, is given with copious official and other references, inviting 
further perusal. The same is true of other chapters in the book, and we 
fully agree with Father Peter Leo Johnson, who in the Foreword admits that 
the work is fragmentary, that it has the merits and drawbacks of all path- 
finding attempts, but that it displays the great variety, range and independence 
of Catholic thinking of that time. 


Fordham University. JoHN SCHULER. 


CONSULAR RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE PAPAL 
STATES. Instructions and Despatches, Vol. II. Edited with an Historical 
Introduction by Leo Francis Stock. Washington: American Catholic 
Historical Association, 1945. Pp. xxxix, 467. $5.00. 

In the second volume of this series, Dr. Stock has brought together the 
instructions and reports of American consuls in the Papal States, as well as 
those of the accredited representatives of the latter. The collection is a 
supplement to United States Ministers to the Papal States, which was 
concerned with despatches of a political nature. Despite frequent references 
to trade conditions in the consular despatches, there is much which may be 
interpreted as political. Readers will be grateful to Dr. Stock for his illuminat- 
ing introduction which sets forth in intelligent, concise and historical order 
the period covered, enabling them to follow the course of events dealt with 
in the letters. A full and complete table of contents recording each dispatch 
according to date and the name of the consul and Secretary of State, from 
June 26, 1797 to April 3, 1877, is an additional aid. 

Notwithstanding the inauspicious beginning of Papal relations under John 
Adams, who doubted that Congress would ever send a minister to His 
Holiness or receive a Catholic legate or nuncio, “an ecclesiastical tyrant 
which it is hoped the United States will be too wise ever to admit into their 
territories,” one is impressed with the steady growth of cordial relations 
between the Papacy and the United States, especially after our representatives 
came to understand the Popes and their work. The attitude of the Papacy 
on the other hand is always one of understanding and genuine friendship. 
Some writers have recently intimated that the present Papal policy of 
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cultivating closer relations with the United States is dictated by a realization 
of the growing power of the United States, but this is dispelled by a perusal 
of the letters which make it clear that the Popes and their Secretaries of 
State entertained nothing but the friendliest feelings toward this country 
long before it had ever attained a position of world leadership. 

The student of history will be interested in the attitude of our rep- 
resentatives at the time of the Risorgimento. Rufus King, the last of the 
American ministers to the Papal States, left Rome in the closing days of 
1887 and Cushman, the consul, was left in charge of the legation. The 
reader follows with interest his change of view as he watched the Garibaldian 
Movement against Rome. He reports on November 15, 1867 to Secretary 
Seward that, “without exception, the people of the country express themselves 
in favor of the existing government...” (p. 320). Seward later disapproved 
Cushman’s conduct in attending “the Papal army in the field, with or without 
permission of the commanding general, either as a belligerent or as a spectator, 
no interest of the United States could be served by such proceedings.” 

Some of the letters are a sad commentary on the financial status of the 
consuls whose remuneration from fees was meager; and the sharp criticism 
administered by the Department of State when it adjudged one of the 
consuls guilty of accepting gifts of money for services that were to be rendered 
as a part of the duties of office. Is there any wonder that the character of 
our political and commercial representatives in foreign countries did not 
compare favorably with the diplomatic representatives of other foreign nations 
whose representatives were trained and skilled in the art of diplomacy and 
not required to concern themselves with problems of rental for a suitable 
office, clothing, food and even medical assistance? 

Despite limitations of American diplomacy, the caution, tact and care with 
which the State Department met the protests of the new Italian government 
concerning our continued representation at the Vatican after the collapse 
of the Papal States is worthy of notice. Hamilton Fish, in reply to the 
protest of Baron Blanc on July 18, 1876, directs his attention to the Act 
of the Italian Parliament of May 13, 1871, presumably the Act of Guarantees. 
The Secretary of State politely suggests that this implicitly “acknowledges 
the rights of the Pope to accredit representatives abroad, and seems to expect 
that he will exercise that function” (p. 434). 

In general, the material in the book is well organized, and gives evidence 
of the brain and hand of one experienced in the art of research and methodical 
arrangement. The letters are selected with discernment and the footnotes are 
always helpful. The volume is a worthy addition to this little-known field of 


history. 
Loyola University, Chicago. Joun A. ZveETINA 
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ITALIAN DEMOCRACY IN THE MAKING. The Political Scene in the Giolittian 
Era 1900-1914. By A. William Salomone. Philadelphia: The University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1945. Pp. xix, 148. $2.50. 

With moderation and a refreshing lack of polemics, Professor Salomone 
analyzes the role of Giovanni Giolitti in the political history of Italy. The 
task is a delicate one. Giolitti has been described, from opposite points of 
view, both as the unintentional but logical predecessor of Mussolini and as 
one of the last great representatives of the liberal political tradition. His 
prestidigitations in the important matter of securing majorities in the Chamber 
have been termed variously the successes of a good parliamentarian or the 
art of a ruthless dictator. It is a tribute to the fairness and balance of Professor 
Salomone that he avoids all such clear-cut compliments or condemnations 
and contents himself with a somewhat reserved, though favorable verdict 
on the man and the statesman. 

The wider postulate underlying this study is stated by Gaetano Salvemini 
in his introductory essay: “‘... Italian democracy was [during the Giolittian 
period] in the making. Italian democracy would have needed still another 
generation of trial and error before becoming not a ‘perfect democracy’ but 
a ‘less imperfect democracy’ ” (p. xiv). The work of the pre-fascist politicians, 
according to this view, should be judged not by their absolute achievements, 
but by their relative ones. All that we may justly demand of the successors 
of Cavour and Minghetti is that they should have maintained the slow and 
painful march toward a more perfect democratic state. They are not to be 
pilloried for failing to reach the goal. If there was, at least, motion toward 
the goal, there was success. 

As the present work shows, Giolitti was determined to keep Italy moving 
toward political democracy, even if he had to become a quasi-dictator to do so. 
This of course, is not as ridiculous as may first appear. Even our own 
history supplies some embarrassingly close analogies. While we cannot accept 
Garibaldi’s principle that ‘“‘sometimes it is necessary to shoot people into 
freedom,” some of the more refined types of forcible suasion may be some- 
times permitted. But there are obvious limits in these matters. The serious 
question in Giolitti’s case is: Did he over-play the necessity to the dis- 
advantage of the ultimate aim? In this reviewer’s opinion, he did so; which 
is not to deny that Professor Salomone has presented a very thoughtful case 
for the opposite view. 

After a brief but sound review of the political progress of Italy until 
1900, with a tribute to the achievements of the Catholic agrarian reformers 
and a dissection of the Nationalist heresy inspired by D’Annunzio, Corradini, 
and their followers, the author takes up his main theme: the efforts of 
Giolitti to control these various and opposing currents in the interests of the 
Liberal Democratic program. In these efforts the great strategist was un- 
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doubtedly successful. By such mechanisms as the Gentiloni Pact he won over 
the Catholic parties, such as they were; by a succession of improvisations he 
domesticated the Socialists and yoked them to his own policy; by his dexterous 
use of the method of trasformismo he disarmed opposition almost before it 
had a chance to form itself. 

The whole point is: Was the price of these victories too high? The price 
Giolitti paid—although he would not have expressed it thus—was that he 
became in fact a parliamentary dictator. In order to save democracy, and 
keep it moving ahead, he seems to have destroyed parties. The Socialist 
deputy from Genoa, Orazio Raimondo, made this comment in 1913: 

The parties which fight one another in the country at large once again embrace 
each other in the Chamber. To what do we owe this miracle? We owe it, like all 
other miracles, to the policy of the Honorable Giolitti. He has had and still has an 
overwhelming personal majority. The Democrats are with him for the laws he grants 
them, the Conservatives are with him for the application they hope to see of those 
same laws... The truth is, honorable colleagues, that under a democratic banner 
we have imperceptibly arrived at a dictatorial regime. [Quoted by Salomone, p. 113.] 

Professor Salomone himself terms this “perhaps the most cogent analysis 
made by any contemporary of Giolitti’s system of government,” although he 
dissents from Raimondo’s conclusion. 

The excellent bibliography is another feature which makes this book im- 
portant for the student of modern Italian political history. 

Georgetown University. J. T. Durkin. 


BIOGRAPHY 


PILLARS OF THE CHURCH. By Theodore Maynard. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. xi, 308. $3.00. 

“T shall make him a pillar in the temple of my God” (Apoc. 3:12). To 
this dignity Theodore Maynard has advanced three Englishmen: Bede, More 
and Patmore; three Spaniards: Dominic, Teresa and the Basque Francis 
Xavier; two Italians: Benedict and Philip Neri; two Frenchmen: Louis the 
King and Vincent de Paul; one Irish saint: Patrick, and one ‘who became an 
American: Francesca Cabrini. Patmore is the only surprise and his claim to 
the distinction is sufficiently well buttressed in the pages devoted to him. 
Dr. Maynard has produced a book which is always interesting and at times, 
as in the sketch of Philip Neri, sparkling. 

In these rewritten lectures, as in his other writings, Dr. Maynard is by 
no means content to rehearse the trite and the trivial. He quickly contacts 
deep problems in each instance and tries to discover historical trends under 
the obvious facts. His discussions are often too brief and not always con- 
vincing, but they are provocative of thought. This insures that the book, 
which will probably be widely read, will have a salutary effect. 
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In his delightful study of St. Benedict, Dr. Maynard has perhaps stressed 
a little too much the sweet reasonableness of Benedictinism. After all, on the 
first page of the famous rule the disciple is described as one Domino Christo 
vero regi militaturus. In his admiration for liturgical monasticism Dr. May- 
nard opines that we have been plagued by mediocre spirituality during the last 
few centuries. No doubt he would not hold that the Holy Spirit has either 
abandoned the Church or become less powerful because of the “age of devo- 
tion.” His strictures on Eastern monks, whose austerities seem to frighten 
him, also seem unjustifiable. The solitaries of the Egyptian deserts were 
pioneers in an extremely difficult enterprise. Is it any wonder that they seem 
just a bit grim to moderns? No doubt the early Irish monks, too, suffered 
from being independent pioneers. Benedict profited by the experiments of 
Poemen and Patrick. They were his holy fathers and they are ours. 

Dr. Maynard should not be chided, perhaps, for making the English out 
to be more Celtic than Teutonic. Still, he repeats this affirmation so fre- 
quently in the sketch of Bede that one is tempted to think that he is not 
any too sure of it. Certainly he gives no arguments which would lead one 
to doubt Hodgkin’s more measured conclusions. 

In his fine sketch of St. Patrick, Dr. Maynard makes a weak and ineffec- 
tual attempt to defend the historical usefulness of legends against the stupidity 
of professional historians. Later, he proceeds to insert a modern legend by 
repeating the groundless fable that the Jesuits of West Park, New York, 
sold Mother Cabrini a waterless piece of property and then moved to the 
eastern bank of the Hudson. For the sake of the record, let it be noted that 
there never was any lack of water at West Park while the Jesuits were 
there. The Jesuits did not move from West Park to Poughkeepsie. As a 
result of administrative changes the novitiate at West Park was in 1885 fused 
with the older one at Frederick, Maryland. It is true that in 1903 the 
novitiate was again transferred, this time from Frederick to Poughkeepsie. 
But this was fourteen years after the sale of West Park to Mother Cabrini. 
This is but a minor blemish. The book is worth reading and will do much 
to spread the glory of the saints of whom it treats. 


Woodstock College. E. A. RYAN. 


Mitri oR THE STORY OF Prince DEMETRIUS AUGUSTINE GALLITZIN, 
1770-1840. By Daniel Sargent. New York and Toronto: Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. 327. $3.50. 

This book deals with the famous priest and prince who more than a hundred 
years ago lived in missionary obscurity in the wilderness of western Penn- 
sylvania, far removed from the great events of the world’s history. His life 
was inspiring in many ways as that of a man who dedicated his life to God 
and His Church in the pioneer days of America, and as that of the fairy-tale 
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prince who gave his gold away to save souls and build up a parish and 
colony among the poor first settlers who came from Ireland and Germany 
to Pennsylvania and Maryland in the eighteenth century. 

The present account by Daniel Sargent, who knows the missionary begin- 
nings and strivings of the Church and described them in his previous Our 
Land and Our Lady, succeeds in arousing new interest. He delineates in a 
charming vein the trials and tribulations, the hopes and aspirations, and 
few joys, too, of “Mitri,” as he was called by his brilliant mother, Amalie. 
Sargent’s book is delightful from the viewpoint of literary art and the history 
of religion and civilization. It is presented in fluent, exquisite style and 
written with wit, discretion and feeling. The story is often touching, dramatic, 
exciting, though it moves in plain surroundings. It somewhat resembles similar 
attractive books by Chesterton, Belloc, Theodore Maynard, or even Heine and 
Emil Ludwig. 

The information given is often deliberately light and charming, not ponder- 
ous or pedantic. The book gives no impression of wanting to molest the 
reader with queries, controversies, problems, or puzzling situations, though 
an inquisitive, critical reader may sometimes stop to wonder how this or that 
event or decision so suddenly came about. The book is good literary biography 
sure to please the reader, to solicit his love for the hero; but it does not 
impress as a normal, serious piece of research. It is, of course, reliable and 
comprehensive as far as it goes, but from the viewpoint of traditional 
scholarship there is lacking a certain depth or even dignity and reverence. 
There is a tendency to be brilliant at the expense of historical thoroughness. 
For many readers this is no detriment at all—this reviewer enjoyed the 
book—but it may not meet the entire and unconditional approval of specialists 
in the field. 

The significance of the work of Gallitzin in the history of Pennsylvania, 
however, is not obscured. Sargent is good in depicting atmosphere, spirit, 
the soul of men and events. There are innuendos, too. He does not always 
like to come out with truth when it is ugly truth. Every person is usually 
treated kindly, from “poor” Bishop Henry Conwell of Philadelphia, who 
was deposed and not deposed—he did not know or realize it himself—down 
to the Reverend Terence McGirr, who did not always fold up his vestments. 
The author handles the financial troubles of Father Gallitzin tactfully, but 
we may wonder whether Sargent was quite fair to Mitri’s mother. The 
author sometimes very successfully hides his own opinions. He tries hard 
to make the actions of his hero understandable, to gloss over some of Mitri’s 
normal reactions to the many annoyances he encountered. 

Some of the traditional problems in regard to Gallitzin have been left 
unsolved. It does not seem possible that Mitri determined so suddenly to 
become a priest. The “empty” youth, with no voice at all in the family plans 
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for his future, guided only by his rather tyrannical and over-solicitous mother, 
certainly must have possessed some initiative and urges of his own, developed 
under the silent and pious example of that same mother. Then, too, the 
encouragement he received from his own priest-friends must have had a 
subtle but sure effect on the mind and heart of the young boy. Father 
Overberg, who reconverted the mother, may have known before the youth’s 
departure for America of his quiet intention to give his life and money to 
the Church. Mitri’s tutor was a priest, Father Haas; his companion on the 
boat to America was a priest, Father Brosius. The surroundings in Miinster 
were deeply Catholic, in spite of Sargent’s quip about absolution being easily 
given there except to those refusing to give absolution. 

Furthermore, Sargent repeats the story of the mother’s opposition (p. 83) 
to her son’s becoming a priest; but the mother was overjoyed when she heard 
the news. Was the mother merely eccentric? There is also consistency even in 
eccentricity. The son, too, is described as eccentric, queer, odd (p. 268), 
inclined to keep visitors at a distance. He played a clarinet in the wilderness. 
He was overlordly, authoritative, in his attitude to his parishioners. His 
sudden acquisition of energy and responsibility—he who had been spoon-fed 
as a youth—appears unexplained in Sargent’s book. Yet, would not his aristo- 
cratic tradition and blood answer for some of these peculiarities? Would not 
this fact partly explain his aloofness, his careless optimism in financial dealings, 
his paternalistic relation to his colonists, his aversion to city life in Lancaster, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, his desire to be the master in his church as well 
as on his estate, as big aristocratic landowners ruled in the country in Europe? 
Gallitzin, the aristocrat, the son of a long line of princes, has not been brought 
out by Sargent. 

The book follows the life of Gallitzin chronologically, from year to year, 
but never in an annalistic fashion. The author often stops briefly to provide 
descriptive background material on contemporary life. He is fair, tolerant, 
moderate, above partisanship but, as has been said, a light irony, a superior 
smile runs through the story. We meet the parents and friends at The Hague 
in 1794. We enter the circle of scholars in Miinster. We hear of the eager, 
ever-busy mother, the unresponsive son, the trip to America, arrival in 
Baltimore (1792), studies there and at Georgetown, the restless years as a 
young priest in Conewago, Pa., and Taneytown, Md. (1795-1799). We 
travel with Gallitzin on horseback 150 miles over the mountains north to 
“McGuire’s Settlement” (later Loretto), see him build a log church and 
house, spend his money lavishly on poor immigrants. We experience his troubles 
with the church trustees, read of some local gossip about him and intrigues 
by calumniators and office-seekers. We wish him well when he becomes 
Vicar General and candidate for bishop. We admire him when he writes 
books ‘and pamphlets in defense of the Church. We accompany him on success- 
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ful journeys to raise money to pay off his debts. We learn to know his 
gruff but kindly personality, his library, farm, school, legal affairs, the visit 
from the newly arrived Father Lemcke (1834), his cooperation with new, 
young Bishop Kenrick, and so on to his death in 1840. 

The author had the advantage over predecessors of being able to peruse 
latest publications: by Fellner, Gorman, Plumpe, Buck, Billington, Kelley 
and Murphy. He found useful material in various writings by contemporaries 
of Gallitzin. Yet this biography is not the last word, is not yet exhaustive 
and definitive. It does not mention the portrait of Gallitzin by Baroness 
Pauline von Hiigel (Ave Maria, 52. 1901), nor the author of Briefwechsel, 
(1874-76), C. Schliiter. German words are often misprinted (pp. 27, 29, 32, 
33, 55, 61, 62, 318, 311, etc.) Portraits of German friends of Gallitzin are 
usually shallow, like shadows in comparison with Diderot and Hemsterhuis. 
The saintly Overberg deserved a special chapter because of his apparent 
influence on the Gallitzins, mother and son. Stolberg, Fiirstenberg, and 
Katerkamp, are probably not too well known to the author. Material in the 
large correspondence of Gallitzin’s mother may still be exploited for further 
information. The Droste families may possess documents on Amalie. 

There is, however, always something to compensate for any possible purely 
historical shortcomings, and that is the deft humor of the writer. The work 
is that of a mature mind. The author has been felicitous in sketching once 
more the life of a man of whom the Church and the country can be proud. 

Catholic University. Pau. G. GLEIs. 


THE SERVANT OF Gop, Mary THERESA CouNnTEss LEDOCHOWSKA. By 
Valeria Bielak. St. Paul, Minn.: Sodality of St. Peter Claver, 1944. 
Pp. xii, 226. $1.80. 

Seven years after the death of the “Mother of the Africans’’ ecclesiastical 
processes evaluating the supernatural heroism of Venerable Mary Theresa 
Ledochowska were filed in Rome. Today the known record of favors re- 
ceived by her clients darkens only in the shadow of the stupendous labors of 
her earthly life. 

A fine picture of the stumbling first steps of a new Saint and the later full 
stride of a religious general is given by Valeria Bielak, a member of the 
Sodality of St. Peter Claver. She was a companion of the Venerable Servant 
of God for nearly twenty years, for which reason the account is especially 
interesting. It is high-toned, penetrating, finely cast, and written in a pleasing 
style. We are fortunate that the first account in English is by a Sodalist, 
for with intimacy there comes a certain homeliness which is both revealing 
and genuine. The author adds strong character to her work with two excel- 
lent prefaces by the Very Reverend Archbishop Alban Goodier, $.J., and Car- 
dinal Salotti. Her own foreword, an apology for her method and purpose of 
writing, is a masterpiece in itself. 
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On the score of mere human achievement, this holy lady trom Poland can 
match the best we have today, with all our scientific mechanism and organiza- 
tion. In finance, business, commerce, journalism, oratory, she won the esteem 
of all. But the meaning she gave life reveals the secret of her success both 
with men and with God,—“the most Godlike of all things Divine is to work 
hand in hand with God for the salvation of souls.” 

Her Polish spirit always made her stretch for the skies, but until her late 
twenties she kept snatching ai aery phantoms. Following a talk by Cardinal 
Lavigerie, Primate of Africa, she brought the Cross, souls, and herself into 
focus, and left the Polish court for the bonds of Christian slavery in devotion 
to the salvation of the African Negro. How she unceasingly drove onwards 
in taking Africa for Christ is proof that her former frivolity was insincere— 
one would say, rather, a “sparring for time” until the vision came clear. 

She sought perpetuation of her new spirit from Pope Leo XIII, by re- 
questing permission to found a new religious congregation. Today, the 
“Sodality of St. Peter Claver” has two houses in the United States and one 
in Canada: St. Louis, St. Paul and Toronto. The Congregation is made up 
of auxiliary missionaries for the African fields. The nucleus is an Institute of 
Women, whose members aim at religious perfection and live in community 
according to its particular rule. They devote themselves entirely and for life 
to the service of the African missions. Pious persons in the world, who are 
called extern members and promoters, also assist them in their apostolate. 

Mary Theresa Ledochowska has too much to offer the world of our day 
to let her spirit fade for want of consideration. Hers was a constructive life. 
She sent nearly three million dollars in money and supplies from Europe to 
the missionaries there, without once setting foot on African sands. Her super- 
natural labors of mercy, of zeal, and of providing and organizing for others 
were not exclusive, for she was accompanied on her way of sanctity by other 
greats of her own family—a brother, Father Vlodimir Ledochowski, S.J., 
former General of the Society of Jesus, and a sister, Julia, foundress of the 
Ursulines of the Agonizing Heart of Jesus. All three members were great 
fighters against the spiritual bonds of Antichrist. All three were victorious. 

Reading this book results in a double reaction: it is a worthwhile achieve- 
ment, not nearly extensive enough. Another study is needed, where Mary 
Theresa Ledochowska would constantly speak from every page, through let- 
ters and recorded conversation, showing the fullness of her inspiration of 
others with the ideals she espoused. The fiery enthusiasm of this Polish “fool 
for Christ” can recircuit its phenomenal activity to the honor of God, its own 
more perfect utility and the reconstruction of eternal ideals in the hearts of 


men. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Cyrit O. SCHOMMER. 
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PascAL AND His SistER JACQUELINE. By M. V. Woodgate. St. Louis: 

B. Herder Book Co., 1945. Pp. 207. $2.00. 

A very interesting study could be made of the sisters of French literary 
figures, which would include Lucille and Chateaubriand, Henriette and 
Renan and Jacqueline and Pascal. In France, Francois Mauriac has devoted 
a work full of sympathetic understanding and psychological insight to the 
latter. Mr. Woodgate has performed for the English public a very credit- 
able task. Planned for the general public and making no pretense to 
scholarship, this book offers many happy surprises, not the least of which 
is a remarkable accuracy of facts. Although the author seems to have 
relied heavily on the relation of Gilberte (Mme. Périer) on her illustrious 
brother and almost as illustrious sister, he has not ignored the larger pascalian 
studies. 

Frequently, Mr. Woodgate has had to make a choice between opposite or 
different relations or interpretations of facts. His choice has been almost 
consistently a happy one, although in particularly important problems he 
might have made reference to interpretations opposed to his own. I have in 
mind the very moot question whether Pascal had severed all ties with Jan- 
senism at the time of his death, which Mr. Woodgate decides, legitimately, 
in the affirmative. But there is also a negative theory, based upon the 
testimony of the Duke of Roannez, Jansenist though he was, which is not at 
all negligible. Mr. Woodgate seems also to have passed over far too 
lightly the influence of Roannez and of the Chevalier de Méré on Pascal’s 
return to a worldly life after his so-called first conversion. He has not 
floundered amid the chronological difficulties which have confronted all 
Pascal’s biographers, although some of his decisions appear at times a little 
loose. Finally, and this is perhaps its greatest merit, this book has succeeded 
in capturing all that was pathetic and the heroic in these two noble lives 
at a time when a strong anti-pascalian current, derived from Voltaire and 
represented in our days by Paul Valéry and Carré, has sought to expose 
them to ridicule. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


LITERATURE 


EXILE IN THE Stars: A Book of Hours for the First Sunday in Advent. 
By James J. Donohue. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. 
vi, 56. $1.50. 

Unlike man, of whose creation, fall, and the prophecies of his redemption 
Father Donohue sings, this Catholic poet is not destined to exile for his 
accomplishment: his light shines too well. Lovers of poetry, Catholic or not, 
will long remember his gentle brilliance. 
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To understand and appreciate Exile in the Stars, it is best to be pre-advised 
of its structural mold. The subject matter is arranged as the canonical hours 
of the Divine Office: From Aperi through Matins, Lauds, Prime, Tierce, 
Sexte, None, Vespers, Compline, to Sacrosanctae—all with imitated antiphons, 
responses, and the like, familiar to priests. Though the book is subtitled “A 
Book of Hours for the First Sunday in Advent,” it is not at all a translation 
of the Office for that day. But with man in his creation, in his fall from 
original grace, and his restoration by Jesus Christ, for the theme, the Divine- 
Office-form offers an opportunity for enhancement of the sonnet sequence 
which mainly the verses present. The success of this arrangement is not merely 
in its originality, but even more in the atmosphere of prayerful meditation 
into which the profound thoughts are thus cast. This choice of a structural 
form seems to me to be the happiest any poet, conscious of the uplifting of 
mind and heart to God that Catholic poetry can be—and Father Donohue’s 
is—has yet discovered. 

One challenged to cite a best-liked passage from Exile in the Stars finds 
many candidates for his favor. For my part, the sequence of three sonnets in 
Sexte, in which the poet sings of woman’s place in the divine plan of humanity, 
seems the best. Under the antiphon, “It is not good for man to be alone,” the 


second sonnet reads: 


Hers to be clean Diana in the moonlight, 
Cecelia looking in the Angel’s eyes. 

Elaine forsaken in the cold lagoon-light, 
Miranda twinkling as her lover sighs. 

Hers are the feet of Ruth and Martha’s labor, 
Esther’s calm rightness in the royal hall; 
Barbara smiling at the arching saber, 

Joan flaming upright in the broken wall. 
Hers to be Genevieve above the city. 
Blanche at the cradle trembling on her knees, 
Rachel in Rama, Brigid pale with pity; 
Hers to be mother of the Maccabees. 
Almost, you fancy Mary looks at you, 

Till Eve turns on you not one face, but two. 


The quality of the verse in the sonnets, in the quatrains, in the odic forms 
used, is uniformly sustained. There is no complexity of expression, but sim- 
plicity. Rhyme is not strained, but spontaneous. The smoothness is as the 
smoothness and felicity of Shakespeare, whose sonnet-form (with but one 
Petrarchean exception) is used. I suppose every artist has what critics call 
a “mannerism.” I find Father Donohue’s to be the use of the prefix un- 
with adjectives; it is excessively frequent, though with strength in the context. 


Fordham University. Rosert E. Hoiianp. 
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Gop Speaks. By Charles Péguy. Edited by Julian Green. New York: 

Pantheon Books Inc., 1945. Pp. 83. $1.50. 

The ten poems in this volume have been reprinted from the two bi-lingual 
prose and poetry anthologies, Basic Verities and Men and Saints, in order to 
make Charles Péguy more accessible to the English-speaking world. The 
whole text is quoted from the poet’s Cahiers de la Quinzaine (1900-1914). 

In rendering these poems into English, Julian Green has preserved the 
essence and sublimity of the original. This was a difficult feat to accomplish, 
as he had to surmount the barrier of Péguy’s “inordinate love of puns” and 
his grammar which often went “wild, under the pressure of inspiration.” 
A short biographical essay and a critique of the poetry prepare the reader to 
interpret the selections sensitively. The medium which Péguy uses is a 
simple language which is “incredibly exalted and takes on a majesty which 
can only remind one of the Scriptures.’””’ The essence of his poetry lies in 
its rhythm of thought, its emotional quality and in the beauty of his reason- 
ing, which goes from the particular to the general “with a magnificent sweer 
which carries one along as only logic can do when it is enlivened by imagin- 
ation.” In Péguy “it is not only the head but the heart that reasons, a 
hard head and a big, generous human heart.” 

In these passages from his incomparable poems, Mystéres, it is God the 
Father who is uttering His thoughts to the universe, in a human, tender 
and, at times, even humorous manner of speaking. Here Péguy, who 
boasted of his humble origin, makes God talk like a French peasant, but the 
result has no irreverence, only awesomeness and majesty. As Julian Green 
says, “Whatever this conception of God the Father may be worth theologic- 
ally, it bears the stamp of genius and has its origin in the depths of a truly 
religious heart.” 

These monologues carry pertinent messages for the modern man. In 
“Sleep,” God laments the man who works well but sleeps badly because he 
does not trust the wisdom of his Creator for the space of one night. 

In “Abandonment,” God proclaims his preference for the man who is in 
his hand “like the staff in the traveller’s hand.” 

The man who rests on my arm like the suckling child who laughs 
And is not concerned with anything, 
_ And sees the world in his mother’s and his nurse’s eyes, 
And sees it nowhere else, and looks for it nowhere else, 
That one is agreeable to me, says God. 

The monologues “Freedom” and “Mortal Sin and Leprosy” express God’s 
desire for “the beautiful straight soaring up of one single invocation From a 
love that is free.” Another soliloquy contrasts “innocence that is full and 
experience that is empty.” The old hymn by Prudentius, Salvete Flores 
Martyrum, has suggested the theme of “The Holy Innocents”: “Promise of 
so many martyrs, they are rosebuds in a dew of blood.” 
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God speaks in “A Vision of Prayer” and describes the Our Father on the 
lips of His Son as 
Three or four words which move forward like a beautiful cutwater fronting 
a lowly ship. 
Cutting the flood of my anger... 
And the ship is my own Son, laden with all the sins of the world. 
And the point of the ship is the two joined hands of my Son. 


And before the look of my anger and the look of my justice 
They have all hidden behind him. 


In the last poem, “Night,” which Julian Green considers “‘one of the 
greatest moments of contemporary French poetry, and indeed of all French 
poetry,” Péguy is at his best. In a lyrical outpouring, with moving rhythm, 
God praises the ‘most beautiful invention” of his wisdom—‘“the fore-runner 


of eternal peace.” 
O beautiful night, night of the great mantle, daughter of the starry mantle, 
You remind me, even me, you remind me of that great silence there was 


Before I had opened up the flood gates of ingratitude, 
And you announce to me, even me, you announce the great silence there will be 


When I will have closed them. 


Raissa Maritain said of Charles Péguy that “he had a very deep intuition 
of one thing: That he should bear witness to the temporal vocation of a 
Christian. ..he was conscious of the mission and the dignity which belonged 


to lay persons in the Church.” His message, strengthened by the conviction 
of his mission and expressed with genius, gives this book an important place 
in literature. Great poetry may always be a means of grace; but this is 
especially true of these poems of exalted vision and breath-taking beauty. 
College of New Rochelle. - MorHer GRACE. 


RiME, GENTLEMEN, PLEASE. By Robert Farren. New York: Sheed and 

Ward, 1945. Pp. 110. $2.00. 

Here are fifty-five poems and a one-act play in verse—a veritable feast for 
all lovers of what is sanest and most beautiful in the art of poetry. Thirty- 
six-year-old Robert Farren has greatly enhanced his reputation. As a matter 
of fact, the quality of these offerings tempts one to go off the deep end and 
hail this young Dubliner as the most promising of the newer Catholic poets. 
Certainly he is one of the more underivative; one is reminded disturbingly of 
no poet, living or dead. True, he has much of Hopkins’ orchestral richness, 
but no echoes; a great deal of Belloc’s satirical brilliance, but no echoes; and 
more than a little of Leonard Feeney’s delicacy, but again no echoes. Only 
one thing—he may drive some of our young Catholic poets to despair. 

Farren is at home with the most advanced techniques, yet all of the ex- 
cesses are avoided. Everything that is fresh and cutting in modern poetry is 
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here, but true beauty is under, and lovely clarity over, all. The figurations 
are extraordinarily brilliant. The epigrams are as good as Belloc’s. The 
humorous and satirical pieces are models of their kind. Devout thanksgiving 
is in order for a Catholic poet who doesn’t feel constrained to write weak 
devotional verse. What is perhaps most enchanting in this collection is the 
purity of the little lyrics. This reviewer likes to imagine the duet that Brahms 
might have made out of “Why?” 

Houlton, Maine. DANIEL J. HONAN. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Norte-Books oF GERARD MANLEY Hopkins. Intro- 
duction by T. Weiss. Norfolk: New Directions Press, 1945. Pp. 27. Bound, 
$1.00; paper, $.50. 

Lovers of the poetry of Hopkins will feel grateful to New Directions Press 
for making available selections from the poet’s Note-Books and Papers, pub- 
lished in complete form by the Oxford University Press. The present volume 
appears in New Directions’ well-printed series, “The Poets of the Year,” in 
pleasing format. 

One could quarrel with Mr. Weiss about the excerpts he selected. One 
would wish, for instance, that he had included at least one selection from 
Hopkins’ notes on the Principle and Foundation of the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius, because in them one sees more clearly than elsewhere how his 
religious life gave direction and meaning to his observations of nature and 
hence became the fountainhead of Hopkins’ poetry itself. But because Mr. 
Weiss had only two dozen pages to make selections from over three hundred 
and fifty pages of journals and note-books, to quibble over the inclusion or 
omission of specific passages would be unfair. 

A far more serious matter is the Introduction in which he perpetuates 
some of the misunderstandings of Hopkins’ life and work. There Weiss re- 
fers to “the energies his cassock muted . . . Religion seems to have become for 
him the rock that balked his senses and impaled him. It crushed his other- 
wise inviolable integrity.” Pointing his finger at Hopkins, Mr. Weiss says 
that he “‘could not realize that devotion to art, especially one as responsible 
and piercing as his, might be life, service, and sanctity enough.” The impli- 
cations here are: first, that there is no basic distinction between the sup- 
pression of the senses on the one hand and the disciplining and dedicating 
of them on the other; second, Mr. Weiss wishes to set up art as religion. 
Hopkins, of course, could not and would not assent to either of these funda- 
mental confusions. Those, however, who have read an article by Mr. Weiss 
in the Spring issue of Accent will not be surprised at his stand, for there he 
contended that the life of Hopkins “proves not only the ruthlessness of art 
in its exposure of the basic inacceptability for him of religion, but also the 
common incompatibility today between art and religion.” Here again the 
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logic is that art and religion being incompatible, the artist must make a 
religion out of art. Hopkins has indeed been unfortunate in some of his critics, 
yet this is not astonishing in a world which is the heir of a thousand critical 
confusions. 


Marquette University. JouHN Pick. 


THE QUESTION OF HENRY JAMES. Edited by F. W. Dupee. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. xxii, 302. $3.75. 

I remember distinctly an incident of the visit of a British lecturer to a 
middle western university, some twenty years ago. In those days of the 20’s, 
the popularity of British lecturers seemingly was in direct proportion to their 
ability to insult and abuse American audiences. On this occasion the visitor 
scathingly accused a selected audience of teachers and graduate students—and 
Americans in general—of total neglect and abysmal lack of appreciation of 
the only American novelist worthy of an intelligent reader’s attention: Henry 
James. 

I remember feeling hotly that the accusation was unjust: though it was 
only a little later that Vernon L. Parrington dismissed James with two pages 
in his Main Currents of American Thought (while giving ten to James 
Branch Cabell) ; and only a little earlier that Van Wyck Brooks achieved in 
The Pilgrimage of Henry James a marvel of obfuscation he surpassed only in 
his companion book on Mark Twain. In any case, not even a British lecturer 
would be likely to make such an accusation today. James is being discussed 
and—what is more important—being read in the United States, very widely 
and very significantly: if not, as one critic thinks, more than during his life- 
time, certainly more than at any time since his death. 

To this new and deepening interest F. W. Dupee has made a contribution 
of major importance. He has brought together in a single attractive volume, 
well printed and well edited, some twenty-five noteworthy critical discussions 
and interpretations of James, ranging in date from Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson’s essay of 1879 to F. O. Matthiessen’s fine criticism of The Ambas- 
sadors of 1944; and in tone and attitude from Frank Moore Colby’s “In 
Darkest James” and Max Beerbohm’s delectable parody, “The Mote in the 
Middle Distance,” to Edmund Wilson’s brilliant study, “The Ambiguity of 
Henry James,” R. P. Blackmur’s profound and positive analysis, “In the 
Country of the Blue” and William Troy’s significantly suggestive comment 
in “The Altar of Henry James.” As in every anthology, inevitably some things 
one would like are absent. To me, for example, portions of the critical dis- 
cussions of James by W. C. Brownell, Wilson Follett, and Rebecca West 
would, on varying grounds, have justified inclusion. But there is a rich 
plenty in Mr. Dupee’s collection. I am especially grateful—in addition to the 
items already mentioned—for the excellent essay by Edna Kenton, “Henry 
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James in the World,” from the old Hound and Horn; and W. H. Auden’s 
noble commemorative poem, “At the Grave of Henry James.” 

It may be questioned whether even the most sympathetic critics of James 
have yet grasped his full significance in the history of American literature. 
Indeed, that significance is becoming fully apparent only now, in the light 
of the unfolding events of these present years. In his preoccupation with 
the relations between Americans and Europeans, with “the international 
theme,” James was alone in his time in reflecting the importance of those 
crucial events at the turn of the century—the Spanish-American war and its 
aftermath—by which as we can now see the United States was irrevocably 
committed to ultimate full participation in world affairs. In this sense Henry 
James was a prophet, now tardily honored in his own country. In this sense, 
as in others, he is today the most modern of American novelists. 

University of Notre Dame. Joun T. FREDERICK. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE: SUPPLEMENT I. By H. L. Mencken. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. x, 739, xxxv. $5.00. 

When The American Language made its original appearance in 1919, it 
was a relatively modest volume of 374 pages. The fourth edition (1936) 
was more than twice the size of the original issue and was thoroughly 
corrected and entirely rewritten. Mr. Mencken tells us that if he were to 
present all his new material, some two thousand pages would be required. 
Supplement Two, which may be expected in the course of another year, will 
include an appendix on what Mr. Mencken calls “various subjects not hitherto 
discussed, for example, the language of gesture, that of children, cattle brands, 
hog and other animal calls, and American prose style.” 

The first chapter of Supplement One constitutes a richly documented story 
of the two principal English-speaking nations of the world. It is not a simple 
tale of violent antipathy on the part of the English for all things American 
any more than it is the narrative of American braggadocio mixed with 
ignorance of and contempt for the English. The interest in Americanisms 
on both sides of the Atlantic was lively in the eighteenth century, flourished 
vigorously in the nineteenth, is both quantitatively and qualitatively great 
today, and may be expected to continue indefinitely. John Witherspoon, an 
early president of Princeton, a member of the Continental Congress, and a 
signer of the Declaration, apparently is responsible for the term 4 mericanism. 
He was critical of the English language as used in late eighteenth-century 
America and expressed his views in a series of essays in a Philadelphia paper in 
1781, in which he listed and analyzed seven classes of Americanisms with vary- 
ing degrees of disapproval. John Adams urged upon Congress the establish- 
ment of an academy for “refining, improving, and ascertaining the English 
language,” a project which found sympathetic support in the short-lived 
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Philological Society of New York. In our day, the Commonwealth Fund 
financed the trip of a group of distinguished American scholars to England 
where they were to confer with a similar English committee with a view 
to establishing a General Council on English. The project never got very far. 
Mr. Mencken notes, in this general connection, that the English attitude to- 
ward America frequently varies directly with England’s external position. 

Supplement One is rightly brimming over with almost innumerable ex- 
amples of neologisms, of new words borrowed from Indian dialects, Dutch, 
French, and several African languages, of older English words used with 
new meanings, of word elements put together to form new combinations. 
Illustrative ef our tendency to combine English compounds into new words 
are the following under the second letter of the alphabet, all listed by the 
Dictionary of American English as existing prior to 1800: back-country, 
back-settlement, back-taxes, backwoods, bake-oven, bale-cloth, ball-ground, 
barn-swallow, bay-vessel, bear-hunter, beef-cattle, beef-packer, bee-tree, bell- 
horse, blue-laws, breadstuff, breech-clout, broom-corn, broom-straw, and buck- 
shot. Many very common English words acquired new significance, e.g., store, 
shop, corn, rock, cracker, block, creek, spell, lumber, college, city, boot, shoe, 
bluff, and bureau. Something of the neological fertility of our ancestors 
is suggested by such words as absquatulate (depart stealthily), bodaciously 
(completely), exflunct (beat), obflisticate (obliterate or eclipse), ramsquaddle 
(beat), ringtailed-roarer (big, hearty fellow), ripstaver (person of con- 
sequence), screamer (strong man), ramstugious (wild), cohogle (deceive), 
explicitrize (censure), killniferously (fondly), and puckerstopple (embarrass). 
Many of these in turn developed elegant variations; e.g., exflunct spawned 
exfluncticate, exflunctificate, explunctify, and explunciticate; the DAE also 
lists exflunctify. 

Some of the most amusing and, at the same time, most informative pages 
of the book are the detailed discussions of terms relating to politics and to 
drinking. In the latter category devotees of Lil Abner will not find kickapoo 
joy-juice listed, but they will doubtless be amazed to hear of some of the 
earlier names for alcoholic stimulants, some of them still current, e.g., 
nose-paint, milk of the wild cow, belly-wash, hog-wash, tangle-foot, sheep-dip, 
snake medicine, red-eye, gum-tickler, phlegm-cutter, gall-breaker, coffin-varnish, 
and bug-juice. 

The fifth chapter, ‘““The Language Today,” offers a brilliant analysis of 
some of the most interesting and characteristic phases of American life. The 
people chiefly responsible for the new words that are constantly being manu- 
factured are, on the one hand, the sub-saline literati, as Mr. Mencken tags 
them—columnists, script writers, entertainment press-agents—and, on the 
other, those individuals who deliberately concoct names for new products 
and services together with the copy-writers and advertising men whose duty 
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it is to publicize them. Many prefixes and suffixes have been added to existing 
verb or noun forms to produce acceptable and useful words, such as bakery, 
creamery, and bindery, to cite only three with the -ery suffix. This same 
innocuous component has also yielded such barbarisms as shoe-fixery, juicery, 
cattery, chickery, eggery, cakery, car-washery, doughnutery, chowmeinery, 
breakfastry, yes, even skunkery. The progeny of cafeteria is astounding; 
gasteria, danceteria, movieteria, furnitureteria, bootblackateria, millinteria, 
and spaghetteria, to mention only a few. But the palm must go to the forma- 
tions ending in -orium; healthatorium, barberatorium, bobatorium, lubritorium, 
infantorium, hatatorium, motortorium, odditorium, pantorium or pantatorium, 
shavatorium, corsetorium, hot-dogatorium. 

Supplement One complements the Dictionary of American English in many 
ways. Mencken’s account of the DAE, incidentally, is interesting and in- 
formative. Among the more valuable features of the present supplement are 
the competent and readable syntheses dealing with a great variety of topics. 
In so elaborate a work, inaccuracies are inevitable: Mencken’s opinion that 
ain’t is “apparently coming into countenance in the United States” (p. 8) ; 
the description of Dr. Johnson as the “grand master of all the pedantic 
quacks of his time” (p. 156); the characterization of Macaulay as “one 
of the most enlightened Englishmen of the mid-century” (p. 162). Santa 
Claus is not always pronounced Santy Claws (p. 188) ; bayou should not be 
included with the early loans from the French (p. 197)— it is a direct Choctaw 
borrowing. The discussion of lynch (205 ff.) is not convincing. The term 
back-formation (which should not be hyphenated) is used loosely, e.g., on 
pp. 325, 337, 373. To the discussion of pep (p. 374) may be added the 
observation that pepper is popularly held to be a useful medicine for certain 
diseases of chickens and turkeys; thus it may deserve more serious consideration 
as the father of pep—but this is a matter for the dirt lexicographers, as 
Mencken terms them. Pitch woo is more familiar than pitch a woo (p. 393). 
Since Fanny Burney and Madame D’Arblay are identical, it is not correct 
to speak of the English translation of the latter’s diary (p. 515), which was 
of course written in English—actually, there were two diaries. Typographical 
errors are practically non-existent. I note the following: p. 160, 1380 for 
1830; p. 183, Martin-de-Grand should read Martin-le-Grand; p. 339, Peglar 
for Pegler. 

Louisiana State University. THomas A. Kirsy. 


RENAISSANCE LITERARY CRITICISM: A Study of its Social Content. By 
Vernon Hall, Jr. New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. viii, 
260. $3.00. 

With the publication some forty years ago of the works of Saintsbury and 

Spingarn the demand for general treatises on Renaissance criticism was capably 
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filled and scholars could turn to more specialized studies. In an age which 
has tended in its study of history to reduce the emphasis on political and 
military affairs and to focus attention on social factors, there would seem to 
be need for studies of the impact of society on literary criticism. It is this 
need which the present book attempts to fill for Renaissance criticism. Mr. 
Hall has returned to the critics of the sixteenth century, chiefly, in Italy, 
France, and England, “to examine that portion of their literary criticism 
which was directly affected by the social and political ideas of their age.” He 
presents evidence of the effects of the growth of nationalism and patriotism 
as revealed in the debate over the use of the vernaculars to replace Latin, and 
in the composition of the various epics or romances. He devotes far more 
space to showing how the stratification of society was mirrored in such con- 
cepts as the division of dramatic types according to a class basis, the creation 
of a hierarchy of literary genres, the scorn of the popular audience and the 
types of literature which appealed to it. 

It is regrettable that the treatment of such an important subject could not 
have been better, but it must be said that the book is inadequate on a number 
of points, weak in reasoning, and often not at all well written. To begin 
with a relatively minor type of flaw: There is great carelessness in details 
of composition. In a number of cases the running title and the régular, full 
title are used for the same work; alternate spellings of Faerie Queene and 
Fairie Queene appear even on the same page; less pardonable is the changing 
of the spelling of this title in the citations of articles by other scholars. There 
are numerous errors in page and line numbers. There are errors in diction: 
“hangover” for “holdover,” “dialectical” for “dialectal,” ‘objections of” for 
“objections to,” “true in” for “true to.” Limitations of space prevent the 
quoting of any examples of the numerous maladroit—in a few cases even 
ungrammatical—sentences which make the reading needlessly difficult. 

These are, however, picayune details. There are far more serious flaws in 
the handling of evidence. Material is often quoted in mangled form, inter- 
preted to suit the author’s purpose or simply placed where it has no real bear- 
ing upon the argument in question. A passage from Daniel is used to illustrate 
the rivalry between the Elizabethans and the Italians, whereas the passage 
actually applies to ancient Greece and Rome and has nothing to do with con- 
temporary Italy. In another place Puttenham is quoted to illustrate the aris- 
tocratic requirement of courtly diction in poetry, but the quotation is intro- 
duced in such a way that it has become much more forceful than the original 
was intended to be, a very brief phrase is omitted from the long quotation, 
evidently because it weakens the argument, and at the end Puttenham is made 
to set a radius of nine miles around London, rather than the sixty actually 
given, to circumscribe the limits for acceptable or imitable speech. At another 
time a passage is quoted as representing the sentiments of Ben Jonson, but the 
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source given is a modern treatise on grammar schools in which no documenta- 
tion is given. Actually, the passage can be traced to The New Inn, where it 
represents the views of a dramatic character whose ideas are by no means 
identical with those of Jonson. Again, to illustrate the current fondness for 
courtly diction, the author cites from 2 Henry IV a speech which actually has 
nothing to do with diction. 

No matter how carefully and objectively this study may have been begun— 
the early sections of the book are decidedly superior to the later ones—it de- 
generates into the support at all costs of a thesis, the thesis that all Renaissance 
literary criticism suffers from an aristocratic bias. Now I should never wish 
to argue that such a bias did not exist. It not only existed: it was important. 
But it was not the only important social feature, nor should it have seemed 
necessary to handle the evidence so carelessly in order to establish the facts of 
its existence and its importance. 

University of Texas. Leo HUGHEs. 


Mopern GERMAN LiteRATURE 1870-1940. By Victor Lange. Ithaca: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1945. Pp. xi, 223. $2.50. 

This is an essay on modern German literature and its history, with an ex- 
tended bibliography, intended as an outline for those who are not familiar 
with that literature’s recent history and who are unable to read the originals 
with ease. The essay is brief, too brief for an inquisitive, alert student. It is, 
however, a masterly presentation of a difficult and complex subject. 

Instead of the customary division of the material into impressionism, neo- 
romanticism, neo-classicism, expressionism, etc., Dr. Lange has chosen as cap- 
tions significant words or thoughts taken from the works of German and 
other writers. From Nietzsche he has chosen the heading “Anti-Alexanders” 
for impressionism; from Thomas Mann, “Irony and Resolution,” for neo- 
classicism and aestheticism; from John Donne, “Coherence Gone,” for expres- 
sionism; from Novalis, “Recollection and Recovery,” for neue Sachlichkeit 
or new realism; from E. R. Curtius, ““The Threatened Heritage,” for the 
Nazi period. 

In his chapter on perspectives Dr. Lange glances back at the nineteenth 
century from Heine to Hauptmann. The next five chapters deal briefly with 
Nietzsche, Hofmannsthal, Rilke, George, Ernst, Thomas and Heinrich Mann, 
Wassermann, Kafka, Werfel, Hesse, Grimm, Kolbenheyer, Strauss, Stehr, 
Binding, Carossa, Borchardt, Weinheber, and the recent writers of lyrics, 
novels and drama. ‘There are also references to the philosophers, theologians, 
aesthetes and historians, including Wundt, Heidegger, Jaspers, Spengler, Jung, 
Haeckel and Barth among others. 

The author does not neglect some prominent Catholics like Muth, Thomas 
Haecker, Giinther Miiller and Romano Guardini. He writes: 
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Although Carossa does pot in the strict sense belong among them, a large number of 
pointedly Catholic writers have, during the past thirty years, been extraordinarily 
effective. The well-known work of Max Mell, Karl Heinrich Waggerl, and Richard 
Billinger rests, of course, like that of many others, on the splendid literary tradition 
of Austrian Catholicism; but such excellent minor (sic) figures as Enrica von Handel- 
Mazzetti (b. 1871), Gertrud von Le Fort (b. 1879), Peter Dérfler (b. 1878), Paula 
Grogger (b. 1892) and Reinhold Schneider (b. 1903) have had their conspicuous 
share in the consolidation of German literature between the wars (pp. 122-23). 


One might also stress the deep, exquisitely poetical Ruth Schaumann, whom 
Dr. Lange unfortunately considers as merely resorting “to the common de- 
vices of second hand romanticism” (p. 128). Many good names are missing; 
almost inevitably there was no space for writers like Federer, Weismantel, 
Herwig, Schnack, Kneip, Seidel, Lippert, Wust, and others. 

The author is fair, reserved and tactful throughout his work. In writing of 
Nazi production he says that it would “be absurd to suppose that during the 
authoritarian decade literature—significant literature—had altogether vanished 
or lost its function. . . . The intrinsic merit of some of these should not be 
questioned and their work will not soon lose its distinction” (p. 116). He is, 
of course, aware that some of the latter poets lived “only by the artificial inner 
—and outer—support of a rigid dogma” (p. 130). 

Because references are made almost exclusively to translations into English 
and to critical books and articles written in English, the reader may receive a 
somewhat distorted picture of recent German literature. Selections and trans- 
lations of German literature made in England and America—of Kafka, Toller, 
Kaiser, Werfel, the Manns, Stefan and Arnold Zweig and others—were often 
inspired by highly selective preferences. No undue demands should be made 
regarding completeness of details or generalizations, however, and the book 
may be welcomed as a brief exposition of the spirit of German literature and a 
bird’s-eye view of its latest products. 
Catholic University. P. G. GLEIs. 


Les CoMPAGNONS DU SPIRITUEL. By Gérard de Catalogne. Montréal: 

Editions de |’Arbre, 1945. Pp. 254. 

This book, with a somewhat mysterious title, is made up of a series of 
studies on some of the best contemporary French writers: Mauriac, Massis, 
Jacques Riviére, Montherlant, Drieu La Rochelle, Giraudoux, Proust and 
Léon Daudet. They are based on personal reminiscences, which explains the 
arbitrary choice of authors, the unequal length of the essays, totally unjustified 
by the relative importance of the subject, and the omission of a number of 
other representative figures. Thus the essays on Mauriac and Massis, for whom 
the author evinces a special affection, are the longest, while only a few pages 


are devoted to Marcel Proust. 
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These studies are less literary than moral, religious, and even political in 
tone, the latter reflecting the ideology of Action Frangaise, still not 
unscathed from the trials of the last war. The author would probably have 
made a greater contribution to literary history had he confined himself to the 
biographical aspects, rather than wandering into confusion or commonplace 
considerations, imprudent generalizations, wrong assimilations—all in an un- 
certain style. It would be idle, but not impossible, to take issue with many 
of his statements on literary history and literary criticism, and one is con- 
strained to conclude that the best intentions, which can not be denied the 
author, do not always make up for a too evident inadequacy of means. 
Fordham University FERNAND VIAL. 


BEAUMARCHAIS. Avec Introduction et Notes par Jacques Schérer. Montréal: 

Editions de L’Arbre, 1945. Pp. 340. 

This is the third volume in a series of French Classics. Undertaken 
primarily to remedy the shortage of French classics during the war, this 
series has nevertheless a definite and permanent place in American scholar- 
ship. Following general lines, it also allows wide individual variations 
according to the author treated and the particular leaning of the editor. 
Here, the biography of Beaumarchais is treated in concise, clear fashion 
which, however, does not omit anything essential for the comprehension of 
the author and his work (pp. 1-54). A second division (pp. 54-69) 
discusses the personality of Beaumarchais which creates special problems 
because of its extreme complexity. Beaumarchais’s two major works, Le 
Barbier de Séville and Le Mariage de Figaro, are given in their entirety. 
There are extracts of Eugénie, a comédie larmoyante of no great merit, and 
of the Mémoires de Goezman, the extreme popularity of which in the cen- 
tury is attested, among others, by Voltaire. A bibliography of works on 
Beaumarchais in French, English and German completes this very useful 
volume. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


ART 
JAPANESE Prints By Harunoso & SHUNSHO IN THE COLLECTION OF 
Louis V. Lepoux: Catalogue by the Owner with Eight Plates in Full 

Color and Forty-four in Halftone. New York: E. Weyhe, 1945. 

This is the second of a series of five books of Japanese prints. The first 
contained fifty from the Primitive Period. Here are shown fifty more by 
highly representative artists, Suzuki Harunobo (1725-1770), and Katsukawa 
Shunsh6 (1726-1793). Three other volumes have been prepared, and all 
five volumes will eventually show the total Ledoux Collection of two hun- 
dred and fifty prints. Mr. Ledoux has limited his collection to this severe 
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number, and has kept it so “for many years,” he writes, “because it has been 
the constant endeavor of the collector to improve its average quality rather 
than to increase its bulk. Whenever a print of sufficient importance to de- 
mand inclusion has been found, one of less distinction has been taken out, and 
it is the result of this slow process of sublimation that is now being recorded.” 

Such high idealism verges upon an abnegation which, it is my guess, few 
“collectors” profess or practise. It is inspired, I think, by Mr. Ledoux’s 
creed that “he into whose keeping have come for a time works of art that are 
rare and perishable is merely their custodian, and feels it a duty not only t 
transmit all he has learned about their meaning, but to share likewise with 
others, through fully adequate reproduction, the joy that he himself has had in 
their loveliness.” 

Mr. Ledoux’s phrase, “through fully adequate reproduction,” is my cue 
to acclaim the prints in this volume as thoroughly up to the best standards of 
graphic arts skills in presentation. ‘The text-page size at 10 by 14 inches, 
with text in a large size of a delicate type face, and with generous margins, is 
a pleasure to behold. The title of each print (the title page too, in part) is 
printed in delicate red. The typographical relation of text-to-print, on the 
facing page, has been considered with great care and is signally successful. 
The prints themselves, in halftone on semi-dull coated paper, are the engrav- 
er’s art at its best and unspoiled (to use understatement) by the perfectly 
made ready, faultlessly run presswork. In short, Mr. Ledoux’s publishers 
and printers, with their allied suppliers, have given him “fully adequate re- 
production.” 

The method of this book is simplicity itself: each print is on a recto page, 
and text for each on the verso. The prints speak for themselves, especially 
to the uninitiate; but since most readers will be uninitiate, Mr. Ledoux speaks 
about them, too. There is first a brief description of the print, to identify 
its subject and historical background and to give some conception of its 
original colors. If there are Japanese chara¢ters (perhaps a poem) on the 
print, these are explained, and usually translated. Next follows the author’s 
own esthetic or literary interpretation. Then comes an explanation—if called 
tor—of techniques. Last are various data of interest to the collector. There 
are also brief biographies of the artists. 

The “genius” of Japanese art seems to me to commingle the extremes of 
exceedingly delicate lines with bold mass of solid, sometimes in the same pic- 
ture. But almost always the prime characteristic is graceful fluidity: only 
the exigency of representing a boxlike structure introduces a geometric pattern. 
The total effect on the eye is one of great charm, even though hands and 
feet in Japanese pictures are true to no ethnic anatomy I have seen. 

But there is another total effect which the thoughtful viewing of this col- 
lection of Japanese prints has made upon me. It is an effect which for want 
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of a better word | call “moral,” or perhaps, “ethical.”” Turning the picture 
pages of this collection of Japanese art and seeing example after example 
of the delicacy of fragile form, of the robustness of hardy form, seem to 
point the “universality of art.” And if art is man’s expression, out of the best 
of his nature as human, then human nature, at least as somehow good (if not 
at its best), is present in these Japanese prints. In a word, these prints so 
reflect a sufficient good in their creators (Japanese), that if the creators may 
at all represent the nation, there is a ray of hope for future right civilization 
among the people of Japan. No hopelessly depraved people could produce 


results so humanly fine. 
Fordham University. Rosert E, HoLianp. 


PHILOSOPHY 


DISCOVERING PLato. By Alexander Koyré. Translated by Leonora Cohen 
Rosenfeld. New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. ix, 119. $1.50. 
The title indicates that M. Koyré’s purpose has been to provide a book for 

the reader who is making his first contacts with Plato; it does not at all 

represent a statement that Plato has at last been discovered by the scholars. 

Accordingly, the ease and naturalness of the dialogues themselves are the 

stylistic model of these pages. Any hint of technical apparatus is carefully 

excluded, and—one cannot help but hurry to say it—the author has given 
us his analysis of Platonic method and politics without a formal discussion 
of the theory of Ideas. That is a disciplined achievement which I do not intend 
to criticize. For, on the whole, M. Koyré is on the side of the angels; anyone 
who has read with proper distaste a series of fairly recent arraignments of 

Plato as the archetype of everything totalitarian and reactionary will appreciate 

this healthier analysis of the social philosophy of the master of the Academy. 
A first chapter dissects the method and intentions of the dialogue form: 

its inimitable pedagogical imitation of the natural searching processes of the 
human mind, its fundamental goal of intellectual purification and self- 
knowledge, the pressures it exerts upon reader or listener to participate in the 
clarification of problem. Certainly there is no exaggeration here, for Plato 
is the master for all those who have ever taught well in the West. In successive 
summaries of the Meno, Protagoras, and Theaetetus, there are only minor 
flaws. Meno himself is pictured as a thorough-going sophistic villain, whereas 
the Platonic characterization only doubtfully matches what was more probably 

the historic figure. The student of the Theaetetus might quarrel with a 

number of interpretations here presented; perhaps this is a dialogue that 

should be treated extensively or not at all. 

The examination of Platonic political thought in the second chapter consists 
largely of a competent summary of the Republic, after very brief references 
to the guiding ideas of the Laches, Charmides, and Gorgias. The author 
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gives us nothing new, but the conclusions are set down with neatness and 
clarity. The discoverer of Plato will discover a man who was equally hostile 
to the two things that are strangely kin, to non-metaphysical traditionalism 
and to every form of power politics. The threads of the first chapter are 
carried over insistently into the social problem ; education, rigorous intellectual 
search, a philosophy of being, are all political necessities. As far as the doctrine 
of the Republic goes, we are told, sanely enough, that its historical method is 
mythical and an example of the constructive analysis of essence. One suggestion 
would be that the mythical-constructive principle applies with equal probability 
to the whole epistemology of Plato, to his “doctrines” of pre-existence, re- 
incarnation, and recollection, and that it does not help the Platonic cause to 
leave its logical and epistemological foundations shrouded in the fog of vague 
' innatism and Cartesian comparisons. Such a clarification is hinted at (p. 10, 
n. 6), but is carried no farther. 

This is an intelligent and serviceable book. But there is apt to be some 
minor irritation over the foreword of Irwin Edman. A foreword is not a 
publisher’s blurb and should stay within reason—instead of heaping up such 
phrases as “‘a feat of scholarship and illumination peculiarly the gift of the 
French academic tradition,” “spirited and epigrammatic,” “as fine and ade- 
quate an introduction to him (Plato) as anyone could desire,” “‘a little classic 
about a classic,” “the very finest kind of clarifying erudition.” All this is the 
kind of exaggeration that serves no purpose. M. Koyré’s book is good, but 


he hardly intended it as a little classic. 
Weston College. Wi.uraM F. Lyncu. 


AvuGUSTINE’s Quest or Wispom. By Vernon J. Bourke. Milwaukee: The 

Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. Pp. ix, 323. $3.00. 

Dr. Bourke’s most recent work is a distinct contribution to the steadily 
increasing volume of literature devoted to the life and teaching of St. Augus- 
tine. For the English-speaking world in particular the book fills a real need, 
presenting, as it does, an accurate biography of the Saint together with a con- 
cise exposition of his philosophy. 

Although much of Augustine’s thought is interwoven with the biographical 
narrative, three chapters are specially devoted to an exposition of the Saint’s 
more mature thought. This doctrinal presentation is developed in the course 
of an analysis of three important works: On the Trinity, On the Literal 
Meaning of Genesis, and On the City of God. The celebrated doctrines of 
illumination, seminal reasons and other characteristic notions are clearly set 
forth and abundantly documented by material drawn mainly from these 
masterpieces of Christian literature. In addition, the various secondary sources 
cited in the footnotes furnish the reader with select source material for more 
extensive studies. Augustinian research of the past fifteen years has been par- 
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ticularly fruitful. Dr. Bourke is quite familiar with this scholarship and uses 


it to good advantage, although reference to the more recent work of Schmidt- 
Polotsky should have been included in the citation of Manichaean sources. 

Some exception may be taken to several of the author’s assertions concerning 
Augustine’s acquaintance with Christian beliefs during the months spent at 
Cassiciacum. We are told, for example, that in his work Against the Aca- 
demics, Augustine “attributed much that happened in the universe to chance” 
(p. 61). This impression is obviously occasioned by Augustine’s ill-advised use 
of the term fortuna, though—as the context shows and the Retractations later 
confirm—there was no intention of excluding a universal Providence. Further- 
more, the fact that Augustine had begun a treatise on this very subject before 
the completion of the first work is evidence enough that he was already in the 
sure possession of this fundamental truth. 

Similarly, the assertion that Augustine’s “‘first works give no indication of 
anything like a thorough grasp . . . even of the true destiny of man” (p. 80) 
leads one to believe that Dr. Bourke may not have fully explored the doctrinal 
content of the early dialogues. For, besides the notion of Providence already 
alluded to and such mysteries of faith as the Trinity and Incarnation, these 
early studies include clear statements on the supreme goal of human existence 
and the beatitude which consists in the unending possession of God. Consid- 
ering the fact that Augustine had attended the regular Sunday instruction of 
St. Ambrose and had begun a serious study of St. Paul’s Epistles, it is difficult 
to grant the author’s contention that “At the end of the Cassiciacum period, 
Augustine was still far from being a well-instructed Christian” (p. 80). But 
occasional inaccuracies of this kind are almost inevitable in so comprehensive a 
work and do not detract from its general perfection. 

Several of Augustine’s philosophic positions have been the subject of much 
controversy, particularly since the advent of Aristotelian metaphysics into 
Medieval Europe. But even among students of the Saint interpretations of 
his doctrine are often at variance. Dr. Bourke poses such problems with re- 
markable conciseness and, though his interpretation may not always win assent, 
he leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind about his own preferences. 

Outside the area of disputed questions, a few of the author’s assertions seem 
contrary to the mind of Augustine. For instance, the statement parenthetically 
inserted on page 93, that Augustine “regarded the human soul as the potential 
equal of the Angelic spirit, which he therefore did not consider superior to the 
rational mind,” is contestable. In his Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans 
Augustine expressly attributes a definite superiority to the Angelic nature 
(creatura spiritualis, quae excellit in Angelis). Jérome de Paris in his well 
documented “La nature de l’ange et de l’4me humaine d’aprés saint Augustin” 
draws the following conclusion: “Il ne songe donc pas a nier la différence 
essentielle qui sépare l’4me humaine, intrinséquement ordonnée a un corps, de 
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la nature angélique exempte d’une telle ordination” (Estudis Franciscans, Vol. 
42 [1930], p. 340). 

Again, the observation that “in Augustinism, God is used as the ultimate 
guarantee of the veracity of human knowledge” (p. 112), is decidedly Carte- 
sian and has no foundation in Augustine’s doctrine of certitude. For Augustine 
the psychological fact of personal existence implied in the act of thinking, as 
well as the absolute and necessary truths of the logical and mathematical 
orders, are fully justified by their own evidence and require nothing further 
for their logical validity. There is no place for Descartes’ malin génie in 
Augustine’s theory of knowledge. 

Two appendices enhance the practical value of Dr. Bourke’s work. The 
first contains a chronological list of Augustine's works, with reference to 
Migne’s Patrology and the more recent but incomplete critical editions of the 
Vienna Academy. The second is a chronological table of the central events in 


the life of the Saint. 
Villanova College Rosert P. RUSSELL. 


EMPIRICAL PHILOSOPHIES OF RELIGION. By J. A. Martin, Jr. New York: 
The King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. vii, 146. $2.00. 
Empirical Philosophies of Religion is a critical examination of five philos- 
ophies of religion as set forth respectively in the works of W. E. Hocking, 
E. S. Brightman, J. Boodin, D.C. Macintoch and H. N. Wieman. As the 


author admits, it is difficult to say in what sense the various positions of these 
philosophers can be classed as empirical because that word can have many 
connotations. However, he holds that they are all empirical, for they vari- 
ously suggest or positively maintain “the explicit abandonment, even on the 
part of the idealists, of the older rationalistic ideal of absolute certainty 
or ‘finished’ truth which implies a static and eternally valid blue print of 
reality in its ‘ultimate’ nature” (p. 110). They “all are concerned to make 
their religious beliefs ‘experience-centered’ and directly relevant to the readily 
observable fact of every day living” (p. 112). Thus they are empirical in 
that they base their positions on experience. Yet experience is not just sense 
data but rather experience as a whole, a richly complicated datum, the 
subjective side of which is strongly marked in the writings of all five. But 
again great divergency marks their treatment and evaluation of this experience. 
Moreover, they can be called empirical because they ‘“‘appeal to some kind of 
empirical method for the verification of the religious doctrines held by each” 
(p. 113). But they hold very divergent views on method—as divergent as are 
their systems. 

The author criticizes this empiricism not as such, but in so far as it is 
not sufficiently broad or what he terms “public, objective and familiar.” 
And this complex, “immediately had” data should, he holds, be studied ex- 
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perimentaly. Following Dewey he says “ ‘understanding’ a given section 
would mean indicating its functional relationship to sections of specific contexts. 
In such ‘understanding’ the locus of verification would be future and judg- 
ments would always involve a certain amount of risk, making them open and 
tentative” (p. 119). Thus Dr. Martin demands universal and objective 
experience investigated by the “hypothetico-inductive type of inquiry” (p. 120), 

A second important point which the author raises is the meaning of 
philosophy of religion as distinct from theology. Not very clearly he indicates 
some possible distinctions (pp. 122-23), which distinctions, however, are not 
ones considered by the five writers whose works he analyzes. Of these writers 
he says “each is concerned in his own way to indicate ‘the’ meaning of God in 
human experience, to establish a universally valid philosophy of religious 
faith and practice, a philosophy for religious living” (p. 123). If this estimate 
of their aim is correct—and I think it is —their philosophy of religion is a 
theology reduced to a philosophy and not admitting of theology or revelation 
in the traditional meaning of those words. 

The book elucidates the stand of writers who favor an empirical approach 
which, as given and explained in these studies, leads to an ultimate denial 
of philosophical truth, a denial of anything like absolute certainty. Moreover, 
this ideal is even more strongly adopted by the author in his advocacy of the 
empirical “hypothetico-inductive” method. Secondly, the philosophy of religious 
faith and practice, which is admittedly not just of scientific, but rather of 
vital, interest to these authors, becomes an impossible undertaking. For the 


empirical method negates metaphysical truth and in so doing negates the 
notion of a transcendental being, which is a prerequisite in order to give 
significance to the notion of “religion.”” Thus, though Dr. Martin has given 
a fairly clear exposition of the works of these five men, his contribution in 
criticism seems as unstable as théir own positions because of this underlying 
self-contradictory thesis. 

Fordham University. E. G. SALMON. 


PHILOSOPHICAL UNDERSTANDING AND Re ticious Trutu, By Erich 
Frank. New York: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. x, 209. $2.50. 
Erich Frank’s interesting study of the philosophy of religion combines 

a full knowledge of Greek thought with a sincere respect for the Christian 

tradition and a penetrating appreciation of the modern spirit. The book 

is interesting particularly for the analyses of the “modern mind” on the 
pivotal philosophical problems. There is less comprehension, however, in 
its indications of the Christian tradition before Descartes. St. Augustine plays 

a prominent role in the text, but though he has been pondered over seriously, 

and in many instances extraordinarily well, it is only a partial Augustine that 

appears. St. Thomas hardly has a place in the text, though he crops up 
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frequently in the notes, sometimes in such a way as to indicate that 
he has been seriously misunderstood (e. g., pp. 45-46, n. 5). Except for 
Anselm and Abelard there is no sign of acquaintance with other Christian 
teachers. In Greek thought Professor Frank is more at home. 

The volume consists of six lectures on man, God, creation, truth, history, 
and spirit. In the first Professor Frank draws his conclusion as to the neces- 
sity of faith, which he defines as the “spontaneous feeling. ..that our exist- 
ence has its center not in itself” (p. 16), from the limitations which cir- 
cumscribe man in his intellectual, moral, and historical existence, from the 
sense of dependence that is in man which determines his whole existence. 
Nevertheless, he does not believe that one can argue from this experience 
of limitation to the existence of the Christian God. It is somewhat difficult 
to detect the clear line of his argument as distinct from that of the “modern 
man,” whom Professor Frank seems to reject while accepting his scientific 
pronouncements. His argument appears to be the following. It is, he agrees 
with the modern man, impossible to arrive at the existence of God by a log- 
ical process, because such argumentation either involves the transcendence of 
the contingent and relative world, or leaves unsolved the coexistence of or- 
der and chaos, good and evil. During the Christian centuries such logical 
argumentation had some (relative) value, since it was preceded by faith. But 
for the modern skeptic (one who does not believe) the arguments end only 
in contradiction. True, modern philosophy can arrive at the God of the 
Greeks, a God in this world, but it cannot arrive at the transcendent God 
of the Christians. However, a merely subjective faith is not sufficient, nor is 
a pluralistic theory of religions without contradiction. Professor Frank con- 
cludes that ultimately the only valid foundation for affirming the existence 
of God is the impossibility of avoiding Him in any order of human existence. 

There is an extraordinary amount of insight in these pages, without, how- 
ever, sufficient accuracy either in analysis or in historical interpretation. Too 
readily does Professor Frank agree with the positivist refusal to find a ra- 
tional point of departure for the transcendence of the contingent world. The 
positivist position would be true if our rational concepts were absoultely 
limited to the world from which they are derived, but it is not true if they 
bear an analogical relation to every possible world, and most necessarily to 
the absolute world of the Divine Being. It is unfortunate that Professor 
Frank has not followed Augustine, as he has on other points, in his analysis 
of truth as necessarily and primarily related to the immutable and original 
being. 

From this also flows Professor Frank’s misunderstanding of the Christian 
philosophical tradition, and for him this is represented by Anselm and Au- 
gustine, on the relation between faith and reason. Using for the moment his 
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broad view of faith as “a feeling of dependence,” one can readily agree that 
there is a sense in which it is true that “‘faith’’ must precede rational accept- 
ance of the existence of God: in the sense that one must recognize his own 
innate desire for God as a legitimate call of his nature ordering his intellect 
toward a frank and courageous adherence to the logic of reason. There is 
little, if any, hope of acceptance of God for one who is negatively or hostilely 
disposed towards the conclusion in view; for, as Professor Frank rightly 
states, the certitude of metaphysics is not the certitude of mathematics, 
though, as he wrongly denies, it is the certitude of a legitimate science. 

It is partly this notion of the open orientation of the individual which is 
behind the Augustinian call for faith before reason. Also behind it is the 
truth which Professor Frank so well states: that the God of the Christians 
is not the God of the philosophers; He is more. The total Christian idea of 
God and of man far surpasses the purely philosophical idea of God and man. 
But, though it surpasses it, it contains that idea as a building contains its 
foundation. For this reason, in order to arrive at the ultimate and complete 
idea of God possible to man in his present situation, it is necessary to make 
faith (in the traditional Christian sense of assent based on legitimate author- 
ity) the foundation of one’s knowledge. It is a complete misrepresentation of 
the Christian tradition before the Reformation to speak of faith in the sense 
of a feeling of inadequacy as preceding the logical demonstration of the exist- 
ence of God and giving it its validity. This is most clearly seen, of course, 
in St. Thomas (Summa Theologica I, q. 2, a. 3; q. 1, a. 1). 

The chapter on creation and time is outstanding for its discussion of those 
traditional problems in traditional language. The reason lies in this, that 
Professor Frank has permitted himself to be taught on these points by St. 
Augustine. He is able to present, therefore, a true account of the idea of 
creation and of the difference it makes in one’s theory of the world, of time 
and history. But the author vitiates the whole chapter by adopting what is 
in effect the theory of the “two truths,” much as he protests against it in his 
last pages. For he maintains that, though the idea of creation is repugnant 
and absurd from the viewpoint of modern science, it is, strictly speaking, a 
“religious truth, and has, therefore, no connection with the world of science.” 
This is certainly a false wording of the truth that science is able to circum- 
scribe its own field of investigation and has the right to pursue its course in 
that field according to its own legitimate methods, but that it is, on the other 
hand, bound in virtue of its own limitations to withhold assent as positive 
science from those questions which by their very nature exceed its scope. 

The chapter on truth and imagination is the most disappointing. Professor 
Frank maintains here that religious ideas are products of the imagination as 
contrasted with sense perception and the ideas of science and philosophy. He 
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bases his argument on the fact that all human knowledge contains an element 
of sense-derived data. Consequently, he argues, when human knowledge ap- 
plies itself to super-sensible reality, to God, it is of necessity, since it is not 
direct perception nor without sensible content, imaginative knowledge. It is 
not a pure fiction, he would maintain, but it is like the ideas of poetry and 
art, which have truth insofar as they bear a relation to the whole content 
of existence. Professor Frank’s position is a direct consequence of his teaching 
that there is no rational bridge between the contingent and the absolute and 
that the ideas of metaphysics are purely negative. Though he appeals to St. 
Thomas and to St. Augustine in his footnotes, he has failed to read their most 
pertinent passages. He has not adverted to St. Thomas’ discussion of the 
analogical knowledge of God, nor has he given any place to Augustine’s 
theory of purely intellectual knowledge. Though in his theory of imagination 
the author is following Augustine’s doctrine of memory in the Confessions, 
he has left out the solid background of Augustinian metaphysics. Philoso- 
phically Professor Frank ends up with the positivists he opposes throughout, 
except insofar as he defends the necessity of “faith” and a religion based upon 
it. Since this “faith” and religion are admittedly based on the subjective sense 
of dependence and limitation, it is not surprising that he makes Augustine a 
Kantian (p. 95 and p. 111, n. 32). 

The discussion of history and destiny, really a discussion of freedom and 
necessity, is one of the most interesting in the book, principally because of the 
discerning analysis of the growth of the modern “historical mind” and of the 
modern secularistic philosophies of history. However, in his own solution Pro- 
fessor Frank is disappointing, for here his philosophy of two truths becomes 
more vocal. There is a complete dichotomy, in his theory, between the life 
of the soul and the life of the body, between the life of the individual and 
the life of the political and social group, between the “religious truth” of 
creative freedom, which “can never be proved through the principles of 
philosophical reason,” and the scientific truth of historical necessity. Here the 
thought develops more clearly into that surprising phenomenon of liberal 
Protestantism which seeks to supplement a positivistic philosophy, which is 
admitted to be inadequate to man’s “needs,” by a religion which is based on 
nothing more firm than the existence of those needs, as though they them- 
selves had no intelligible content. 

The final chapter, a discussion of St. Paul’s distinction between letter and 
spirit, closing with an assertion of the analogical character of truth, is some- 
what obscure. Professor Frank would seem to mean by “spirit” religious con- 
sciousness, as opposed to the order of positive and rational concepts. He ends 
with a plea made on the basis of the analogical character of truth for the truth 
of this world of spirit. He protests that the analogy of truth is not merel\ 
metaphorical, yet he says it is a mere “simile,” a “symbol, a cipher of the ab- 
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solute” (p. 163). On his final page he maintains that there is “no twofold 
truth,” yet on the preceding page he has affirmed that the truth of philosophy 
cannot be proved cogently. It is difficult to follow his meaning or perceive his 
consistency. There is a feeling that he is vigorously protesting against what he 
fears is the dialectical conclusion of his own doctrine of a complete separation 
between the world of demonstrable truth (positive science) and the world oi 
religion, which, to his mind, has neither the foundation of intrinsic proof 
(metaphysics) nor the evidence of authoritative teaching (revelation). It is 
to be feared that, until Professor Frank manages to find a link between re- 
ligious belief and demonstrable truth, he will never succeed in his task of re- 
conciling faith with the truths of scientific and practical reason. 
West Baden College. Ropert F. HARVANEK. 


PERPLEXITIES AND PARADOXES. By Miguel Unamuno. Translated from the 
Spanish by Stuart Gross. New York: Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. 
165. $2.50. 

Students who are still deeply concerned with the Spanish enigma can no- 
where find a more authentic or cryptic expression of the present-day Spanish 
mind and temper than in the writings of Miguel Unamuno. He was a 
thinker who would not be classified and so could not be a party man. He 
brought small consolation to any group which claimed him as its own. Una- 
muno’s fiercely unique critical attitude is best presented in The Tragic Sense 
of Life and The Life of Don Quixote and Sancho, and is seen somewhat 
more informally in the brief articles and essays which comprise the present 
volume. These occasional pieces span the years preceding the civil war, al- 
though chronological indications are meagre. 

Unamuno is sometimes referred to as the Spanish Kierkegaard: he was what 
the Danish thinker might have been, had the latter lived in a Latin and 
Catholic atmosphere rather than in a Scandinavian and Lutheran one. In a 
revealing essay included here, Unamuno testifies that he began studying 
Danish in order to translate Ibsen, and received his reward by discovering 
Kierkegaard. In answer to a query concerning his religion, Unamuno replied 
that he could not state his position doctrinally, but only in terms of the atti- 
tude which he assumed toward life. All men have some supreme interest or 
ruling passion, and his was a permanent concern for the religious situation of 
his time and people. He lashed out with bitter satire at the soullessness of 
man in high society, at the lust and obscenity and practical materialism which 
have been substituted for serious dedication to man’s great problems, at sham 
democracy and at bovine unconcern with social responsibilities. Neither 
Catholic dogma nor liberal disbelief nor skeptical resignation satisfied his 
questing spirit. He gave himself to endless inquiry into the great themes of 
solitude and society, struggle and peace, love and hatred, immortality and 
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man’s longing for eternity. From Unamuno no final answers can be expected: 
he sought only to direct attention to these questions and to plant the seeds 
which might bear fruit in others. 

In this volume many sides of Unamuno’s genius are briefly exhibited—his 
penetrating insight into the Spanish character in painting, literature and 
government, his strong, quixotic imagination, and his central preoccupation 
with religion. The translation is occasionally obscure or inept, and a few 
amusing lapses might have been avoided by more careful editorial supervision. 
One essay contains “A Rambling Dialogue Between Two Friends, Ramon y 
Sabino” (p. 89); the casual reader would scarcely recognize “the former 
Jesuit and Catholic priest, Jorge Tyrrell” (p. 164) in Hispanic dress; a 
literary detective would be required to unravel the mystery contained in the 
reference to “the study of Carlisle that Burns included in his book on heroes” 
(p. 101)! 

St. Louis University. JAMEs COLLINS. 


PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICAN EpucaTion. By Brand Blanshard and others. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 1945. Pp. xiii, 306. $3.00. 

What can be accomplished in the name of philosophy in colleges and 
universities is subject to two necessary limitations: the capacity of the student 
to receive, and the capacity of the teacher to give: and this latter in turn 
is rooted in the teacher’s limited capacity to be a philosopher, for an agent 
acts only to the degree that it is actually. 

If the elements of philosophy are inadequately possessed, its conclusions must 
appear somewhat unreal, arbitrary or at best irrelevant to the business of 
living. It is asking a great deal for example to suggest to any young man 
or woman that they take seriously Aristotle’s conclusion that contemplation 
is the only happiness. Must they not discover the unsatisfactory character 
of their own values before experimenting with detached, though never 
quietistic, observation and appreciation of all goods? Without question, the 
conclusions of philosophy can be taught as formulae. The Thomist may 
demonstrate with positive brilliance that the distinction between the essence 
and existence of contingent things is real, not as between beings, but as 
between principles of being; or that signate matter is the principle of in- 
dividuation. But how does either proposition affect the ambitions of the 
aspiring governor in the second row? Is the teacher talking to himself or to 
his students? If the latter, where is the point of contact at which the 
philosophical conclusion lights up with meaning the experience, however 
limited, of the student? 

The students’ limitations are met, and unfortunately reinforced, by the 
teacher’s limitations. For the most characteristic defect of teachers of phil- 
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osophy is that they teach in a vacuum; their approach is excessively profes- 
sional. The teacher shares the common experiences of other men: he listens 
to Mozart, he goes fishing, and he finds the housing situation intolerable. 
But he carefully insulates his philosophical thinking from such terrestial events 
and visualizes his philosophy in terms of philosophers, and books, and 
demonstrations, and controversies: all of them necessary, but ancillary. 
An immaculate philosophy, dry-cleaned of the dust of Athens or Paris or 
Manhattan has its appeal: but living things have an annoying way of being 
dusty, not to say muddy and sweaty. 

No doubt the teaching of philosophy has other characteristic defects. To 
determine what those defects are, and what specific steps can be taken 
to lessen the distance between philosophy as it should be taught and philosophy 
as it is taught, five generous-minded teachers of philosophy recently spent 
a year and a half traversing America. Their conclusions, blended from much 
data, sound scholarship and sane judgment are now available in Philosophy 
in American Education. (Would it be unfair to stress the doctrinaire 
instrumentalism which sometimes clouds the judgment of one of the con- 
tributors, Professor Max C. Otto?) This published study underlines the 
self-evident. The first task, and the first opportunity, of the teacher of 
philosophy is not to do anything: it is to be something—a philosopher. The 
first thing communicated to his students is not what he says, but what he is. 
Primarily, philosophy is a spirit and a method: the spirit of critically reflective 
inquiry into the meaning of human experience, and the method of logic; 
it is a habit of intellect, even a way of living, a disciplined adventure in 
interpretation. Only secondarily is it a teachable content; a set of theses; 
established truth as the teacher sees it, whether through the eyes of Plato 
or Aquinas or Heidegger. Thomists must, in a common undertaking, extend 
to others that same generosity of spirit which they expect to receive. 

But the point of departure for any philosophy that is to speak to the 
student must be the realities of his own life. This imposes upon the teacher 
the obligation of rethinking all of his conclusions in the light of those common 
human experiences from which those conclusions are in part derived. Current 
disillusionment with marriage may very well be employed in showing that all 
corporeal substances are composed of first matter and substantial form. 

Teacher and student are both limited: but limitation is not only to be 
interpreted, but also accepted, philosophically. And despite all limitations, the 
teacher can to the degree that he is a philosopher, communicate to his student 
that “intensity of speculation, that constant love of truth which becomes 
wisdom by steady enrichment and never going to sleep.” He can embody that 
“pure passion which must never wane” (Martin C. D’Arcy, “Catholic 
Thinkers and Contemporary Thought” THoucnut (XV, 56) March, 1940, 
pp. 13-14). Then, and only then, he will have taught philosophy. 

Notre Dame College, §.1., N.Y. James V. MULLANEY. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


THe Mysrery or Iniquity. By Paul Hanly Furfey. Milwaukee: The 

Bruce Publishing Company, 1944. Pp. 192. $2.00. 

Father Furfey reviews the truth that there is a kingdom of Satan, a mys- 
tery of iniquity, which is in close and every-day conflict with the kingdom of 
Christ on earth. This conflict is especially evident and acute on the sociologi- 
cal front. It follows that there can be no adequate understanding and much 
less an adequate solution of the problem of social evil, unless such evil be con- 
sidered and attacked with full appreciation of the mystery of iniquity. Posi- 
tivism, as applied to social problems, has been an effective weapon in the hands 
of the prince of evil. “Only the Catholic has a fundamental remedy for social 
problems, for only the Catholic diagnoses the basic cause, which is the mystery 
of iniquity” (p. 28). 

The author develops the materialistic viewpoint of social problems and 
points out its radical antithesis to the Catholic position. He finds it possible to 
say, that, although no Catholic can deny this basic antagonism, there are some 
Catholics who, while not denying any supernatural social doctrine, talk “as 
though such doctrine did not exist .. .. Such persons may be appropriately 
dubbed Catholic Conformists; for they are Catholics in the sense that they 
deny no doctrine of the Church outright and they are conformists in that they 
conform as closely as they dare to the view-point of the unbelievers” (p. 31). 
Father Furfey feels that the phenomenon of Catholic conformism cannot be 
explained by logic. “It can be explained only in terms of cowardice.” The 
psychological roots of such conformism are ascribed to fear of social 
punishments visited on dissenters by majorities, desire for rewards and marks 
of success, dread of ridicule, search for the approval bestowed on those con- 
ventional in their views, distaste for persecution. The author speaks of guilty 
silence and cringing concern for the opinion of materialists. This is sturdy 
indictment in strong words. In a series of chapters Catholic conformism is 
examined with regard to sociology, social work, the labor problem, the home, 
race, and exaggerated nationalism. This is a gloomy picture by a hardhitting 
and fearless priest. Nor is he altogether engaged in shadow-boxing. There 
is no doubt that there is such a thing as Catholic conformism. 

On one point, however, Father Furfey has not made his position unmis- 
takably clear. What is to be the approach of the Catholics to non-Catholics 
either for the intellectual illumination of the latter or for cooperation with 
them in certain projects good or indifferent in themselves? Despite certain 
concessions to the contrary, the over-all impression one gains from this book 
is that almost any approach other than an outspoken supernatural approach 
somehow smacks of conformism. Father Furfey certainly cannot and does not 
mean that. Catholic priests and Catholic social actionists are called upon to 
be members of housing commissions and committees for the settlement of la- 
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bor disputes; they are asked for advice and direction on questions of crime and 
delinquency. The prince of evil uses slums, unjust wages and a multitude of 
such devices for the advancement of his kingdom. Most assuredly Catholic 
social actionists are fighting against that kingdom when hands and heads are 
joined with non-Catholics, even stark materialists, to promote housing condi- 
tions suitable for the development of the normally natural family, for a pro- 
per wage, for proper recreational facilities. Nor is it necessary for such a Ca- 
tholic actionist to wear his or her supernatural motivation on the sleeve or 
cry it out from the house-tops. Moreover, it is not advisable at times to insist 
with the materialist that social evil is a product of the mystery of iniquity. 
Silence is not always compromise, nor does it always imply conformism. It 
frequently indicates supernatural prudence. Situations in which such prudence 
should be applied might be multiplied without end. Father Furfey would un- 
doubtedly approve of the application of supernatural prudence to an indefinite 
number of cases. 

The method of argumentation in this book is not always above reproach. 
There are too many “supposes” and “ifs” and too much building up of hypo- 
thetical conditions. The author makes use of the dangerous argument from 
implication. “We meet in a first class hotel and discuss the problems of pov- 
erty. The silver is well-polished, the linen is snowy, the cuisine is excellent. . . 
and at the same hour little hungry children steal through dark alleys, search- 
ing for food in garbage cans and curse us as hypocrites under their breath” 
(p. 66). “Too often, one fears, our colleges make some concession to the 
bourgeois spirit. On visiting one of these institutions one frequently sees well- 
kept lawns, an imposing facade, polished columns, marble floors, beautifully ap- 
pointed rooms. These things are impressive, but they cost money and the col- 
lege has a huge debt. To meet interest payments it is necessary to have a good 
enrollment with, preferably, a generous sprinkling of students from prosper- 
ous families. It helps also if the faculty does not have a reputation for teach- 
ing extreme doctrines on economic matters....that sort of thing hardly at- 
tracts wealthy donors” (p. 96). Now there is no doubt that the dust of world- 
ly conversation blinds even Catholic eyes and clogs even Catholic actions. But 
it might be suggested mildly in rebuttal that great deal of preponderant good 
has come from conventions held in first-class hotels. Moreover, there has been 
issuing from the Catholic colleges of this country a steady stream of forth- 
right teaching on social justice. Some of these colleges have in very many cases 
been built up on the evangelical poverty of their teaching staffs and the con- 
sequent human endowment given to them in the religious communities which 
direct them. The vigor and intelligence of American Catholic life is partially, 
at least, the product of Catholic colleges. 

Father Furfey pictures the professor of sociology in a Catholic college 
treating marriage from a purely natural standpoint. “Never a word about 
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marriage as a sacrament. Never a word about the effect of divine grace” 
(p. 75). It is hard to conceive of a Catholic professor treating his sociological 
matter from beginning to end in completely naturalistic isolation. At least in the 
beginning of the course there would be some reference to Revelation. Even in 
the development of the course there would be normally some passing reference 
to supernatural implications. One may with profit and with the necessary 
qualifications treat subjects dealing with the human will from a purely na- 
tural standpoint. Otherwise ethics as the philosophy of conduct would be 
necessarily omitted from the course of philosophy. As a matter of fact, there 
is a movement to substitute in the Catholic college moral theology for the 
course in ethics. Cogent reasons immediately suggest themselves against the 
advisability of such procedure. For one reason it leaves the course in philoso- 
phy in a state of unsatisfactory incompleteness. The student is told that philo- 
sophy answers from reason questions raised by man, God and the universe. 
When one of the most important questions, that of man’s responsible conduct, 
is reached, the student would be referred to a supernatural treatise. More- 
over, the State is looming larger and larger on the modern intellectual hor- 
izon and the student would be presented with no philosophy of the State. Be- 
sides, many of the contacts of the student in future life are with those who 
have no knowledge of the supernatural. The approach to them at least must 
begin with the natural and the student would be left without an answer to 
questions of conduct in the philosophy of conduct which can and has served 
most admirable purposes. 

These criticisms and others which might be added in no way destroy the 
value of The Mystery of Iniquity for the Catholic social actionist as a means 
and a stimulus to relentless self-examination. The author is finely sensitive to 
the supernatural implications of our social problems and to the danger of so- 
cial modernism. He has fearlessly set forth Catholic ideals and called atten- 
tion to possible lamentable departures from these. 


Fordham University. Icnatius W. Cox. 


Man AND Society. By Gladys Bryson. Princeton: Princeton University 

Press, 1945. Pp. ix, 287. $3.00. 

This work is a study of the social theories of eight Scottish writers of the 
eighteenth century, Francis Hutcheson, Adam Ferguson, David Hume, Adam 
Smith, Thomas Reid, Dugald Stewart, Lord Kames (Henry Home), and 
Lord Monboddo (James Burnet). After a chapter on Adam Ferguson, whose 
ideas Miss Bryson considers typical of the social thinking of this group, suc- 
cessive chapters are devoted to an exposition of the doctrines of its members 
concerning man’s place in nature, his history, his essential nature, and his 
natural inclination to society. Then follows a delineation of their respective 
teachings on social relations and institutions, in regard to marriage and the 
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family, education, law and government, political economy, religion, and the 
formation of language. 

The author finds that certain ideas were generally common to this group 
and constituted, as it were, the social matrix of their views of society. Man 
was considered to have an essential nature, composed of definite irreducible 
elements. These elements caused him to act in general in uniform, orderly 
ways, and these ways of behavior constituted a positive, normative natural 
law which operates in men to the glory of God, the good of the individual, 
and the well-being of society. All human institutions were thought to be 
based ultimately on these natural laws of behavior, and a study of human 
nature would enable us to abstract these laws and construct therewith a true 
social theory. Since society could progress and produce a worthy culture and 
civilization only by following and seconding the natural laws of things, social 
science necessarily had as its mission the study of human nature and its laws. 
In this study the empirical method initiated by Bacon and applied to mind by 
Locke was considered to be the only dependable mode of procedure. It was 
generally supposed that human society followed an historical development 
closely analogous to that of the individual man, and therefore that there was 
a regular, natural, usually slow but continuous progress and development in 
human institutions and customs from the rudest condition of primitive man 
down to the present, without any breaks in the process. History was accord- 
ingly interpreted or invented to fit this scheme. The attitude of mind with 
which these men viewed the social problems was that of a moral philosopher— 
they often called their doctrines “a moral philosophy’”—and hence God, 
finality, and judgments of value and norms of moral behavior figured largely 
in their discussions and social programs. 

In general, the exposition of the opinions held by these eighteenth-century 
Scottish thinkers is clear and exact, the presentation is fair and objective, and 
the statements are abundantly substantiated by numerous references and 
quotations from both original and secondary sources. The division of matter 
according to social aspects rather than according to the men studied helps 
greatly to emphasize how the social doctrines common to the group entered into 
and colored the treatment of every department of society by each member of 
the group. However, the study has some weaknesses. While similarity between 
individual ideas held by some member of the group and modern social theories 
is occasionally mentioned, there is too little effort to show just how the im- 
portant doctrines common to the group grew out of previous social doctrines 
and movements, and even less effort to trace out how they have influenced 
the social thought of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In this con- 
nection, it might be noted that the single reference to St. Thomas Aquinas (p. 
56) betrays a rather naive ignorance of the social doctrines not only of St. 
Thomas, but also of all the great medieval scholastic thinkers. We find him 
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and his times contrasted to this Scottish group because for them, “Man had 
to be seen as one of the animals, whatever else might be said of him’ (Jbdid.) ! 
A more serious fault of the study is the author’s constant attitude that the 
social thinking of these men was wrong simply because it disagrees with those 
modern sociological methods and theories generally associated with the name 
of John Dewey and his school. Consequently, no serious attempt is made to 
examine critically the Scottish position and evaluate it, or to propose and 
develop reasons why and how their social theories were in fault. The author 
thus falls into a fault not uncommon in this modern school, that of failing to 
question her own presuppositions. 

Workers in the social sciences and philosophy will find this book valuable 
as a well-authenticated exposition of much of the social and philosophical 
thinking of one of the most influential groups of writers in this period of 
transition. It will also furnish much material and stimulating leads for any- 
one who wishes to make a further study of the social, historical, and philo 
sophical implications and consequences of the ideas defended by this group. 

West Baden College. Mure R. Vocet. 


THE SoctaL THOUGHT OF AMERICAN CATHOLICS, 1634-1829. By Celestine 
Joseph Nuesse. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1945 (paper); Westminster, Md.: The Westminster Bookshop 
(cloth). Pp. x, 315. $3.00. 

This is Volume X in the Studies in Sociology, sponsored by the Catholic 
University of America. In view of its title, it is perhaps proper that it should 
have been prepared under the direction of Father Furfey, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology. However, it received the approval of Father Parsons, 
Professor of Politics, and that of Dr. Lilly, Assistant Professor of History, as 
well. The author makes it clear that he was according a very generous inter- 
pretation to what might be called “social thought.” There is in the disserta- 
tion much that would ordinarily be classified as political science and as history ; 
hence the reasonableness of having the study read by critics of political science, 
history and sociology. 

The ideas of American Catholics during the colonial and early national 
period have been studied, in so far as those ideas were related to contemporary 
movements. The writer admits that his main source of information has been 
printed material. He is of the opinion that secondary accounts have been 
more valuable for his needs than manuscript or archival material would have 
been. The bibliography gives clear evidence that productive efforts were 
made to get all the books that might be of use; the rich documentation gives 
proof that the books were used effectively. 

The topics treated include: the influence exerted by Catholics in colonial 
Maryland; the contributions that Catholics made to our independence; the 
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relation of Catholics to the formation of the Constitution; the Catholics on 
the frontier; the increase of the democratic influence; the influence of the 
Catholic press in the early nineteenth century; Catholics and education; 
Catholics and charities; and Catholics and the race problem. Particularly 
helpful are the very satisfactory biographical sketches found in various chap- 
ters: that of Charles Carroll is excellent and that of Bishop John Carroll 
is equally satisfactory. The efforts made by Bishop John England to make 
clear the nature of Catholic thought on the relationship of the church to the 
state are admirably recounted, as is also the bishop’s attitude toward the 
slavery problem. The position of Roger Taney on the same issue is well 
presented. Admirers of Mother Seton will find that the author gives a very 
satisfactory evaluation of her work. 

In general, the author has made it clear that Catholics were not laggards 
in social and political reform. Frequently there were phases of reform move- 
ments not altogether acceptable to Catholics, but, in general, the Catholic 
segment of the population could be counted upon to be at least as socially 
active as any other given segment. 


Loyola University, Chicago. PauL KINIERY. 


How WE INFLUENCE ONE ANOTHER. The Psychology of Social Inter- 
action. By Vincent V. Herr, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 
1945. Pp. xiii, 266. $2.25. 

“The immediate object of investigation in social psychology,’ 
Herr, “is the individual and the processes whereby he becomes socialized.” 
His study is concerned with “three main aspects of the individual: (1) his 
learning in social situations; (2) his instinctive and emotional tendencies 
under the influence of group life; (3) his own individual make-up with all 
the special habits, powers, and attitudes which characterize him in his group.” 
He also discusses many allied topics, ranging from the character, history and 
methods of social psychology to developmental psychology, crowds, fads and 
other manifestations of group behavior, psychological measurements, press, 
movies, radio, advertisements, delinquency and crime, endocrinology, mental 
disorder and mental hygiene. The book concludes with an annotated chrono- 
logical bibliography of textbooks in social psychology from Cooley, 1902, to 
Krout, 1942, and an index. 

In the hands of the competent instructor the book has valuable potentialities 
as an instrument for the orientation of the student and as a guide in the 
critical evaluation of some current theories. Emphatically needed is the stress 
the author places on the reassertion of man’s status as an individual rational 
being, endowed with free choice and subject to responsibility, and on the 
realization that the ultimate evaluation of socially desirable traits is outside 


the province of social psychology. 


says Father 
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On the ground that it does not lie within the proper scope of his book, 
the author excuses himself from the complete treatment of many topics which 
he briefly touches. But, in the aggregate, so many problems are considered 
in so few pages that the surviving impression is one of superficiality. A less 
ambitious title might have indicated that an outline was intended, rather 
than a full-dress presentation. As a formal text in social psychology, the 
work is impressive neither in detail nor in documentation, particularly when 
the general paucity of experimental data, the frequent reliance upon secondary 
sources, the bibliographical weaknesses (particularly striking in the few 
citations from periodical literature), are noted. 

The style of the book is often anecdotal or homiletic, with occasional 
indulgence in rhetorical devices. Objection might reasonably be taken to 
the mode of restating Morgan’s thought (p. 7) and of Freeman’s (p. 70), 
to certain general comments on adversaries when not supported by con- 
clusive evidence (p. 9). On some issues it is difficult to reconcile different 
portions of the text—for example, on the matter of the necessarily conscious 
character of motives (pp. 83, 87, 89 vs. 180); of the unpredictability of 
behavior as a sign of freedom (p. 85 vs. 86) ; of the proper objectives of the 
social psychologist qua scientist (pp. 106-7, 128, 218 vs. 126, 137). The 
factual foundation of certain generalizations is not readily apparent: negative 
response to a situation is “often the best one” (p. 13, sustained by the 
authority of Mr. Dale Carnegie) ; the wish for security “arises in most people 
because of a certain fundamental respect for righteousness and order” (p. 
99); “the really disturbing conflicts are those which arise when our own 
appraisal of ourselves as moral agents disagrees with the judgments of others 
who cannot very often appraise us at our true worth” (p. 196); “the main 
factor contributing to delinquencies and to delinquent attitudes is an errone- 
ous personal view which the wayward child takes toward himself and 
society” (p. 204); “juvenile delinquency occurs more frequently in the case 
of mentally defective persons than among normal persons” (p. 207); the 
“mistake of hating persons who do evil instead of loving the doer while 
detesting the thing done, is discovered on analysis to be the starting point 
of the egocentricism and antipathy for others displayed by psychopathic 


individuals” (p. 233). 


Fordham University. JosepH RussELL SHERLOCK. 


SELF-REVELATION OF THE ADOLESCENT Boy. A Key to Understanding the 
Modern Adolescent. By Urban H. Fleege. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1945. Pp. xiv, 384. $3.50. 

The purpose of this extensive study is to explore the problems of the 

Catholic adolescent boy. Twenty Catholic high schools were selected, in 

such a way that their students can be considered as a fair cross-section of the 
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Catholic high school population. A test group of 2,000 adolescents took part 
in the investigation, their ages ranging from 12 to 20; the great majority of 
them were between the ages of 14 and 17, with more than half either 15 or 16 
years old. 

All were invited to answer a very extensive questionnaire, containing 200 
items and covering the entire range of a boy’s interests, attitudes and problems. 
The present book is a detailed analysis and discussion of the results of this 
investigation. The boys’ problems are classified under four headings: problems 
in the home, in the school, in social life and in the realm of self. Among the 
topics treated are: conflicts in the parent-son relationship, the adolescent and 
his religion, the boy-girl relationship, problems of the adolescent in the realm 
of sex. 

Modern adolescents are sincere and outspoken, and Fr. Fleege’s subjects 
live up to that rule. Their answers ring true, sometimes to the point of 
crudeness. The author had told them that they could speak out, that their 
answers must not be signed, that nobody in their school would read their 
papers. He checked their veracity by means of “interlocking and reverse” 
questions which would have trapped unreliable collaborators. 

Numerous tables and pictographs make the results easy to grasp. Frequently 
the author compares his own data with those of others working in the same 
field or with the findings of psychologists in non-Catholic environments and 
among adolescent girls. : 

Some doubt may arise about the desirability of making the questionnaire so 
long. Since most of the boys took one hour to finish their work, they must 
have answered more than three questions a minute, which is much too fast, 
especially when it is considered that some of the questions invited short 
commentaries. One sixth of the replies were discarded, some of them at 
random, others because of internal inconsistencies. The author does not tell 
what criterion he used to estimate this inconsistency, so that it is impossible 
to say whether subjective influences guided this process of elimination. In 
spite of these minor shortcomings, however, this is a remarkable and useful 
study. 

Fordham University. J. DonceEEL. 


LAW 


GENERAL THEORY OF Law AND State. By Hans Kelsen. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1945. Pp. xxxiii, 516. $6.00. 

In December 1939, the Association of American Law Schools decided to 
publish a series of translations of works representative of the twentieth cen- 
tury legal philosophy of continental Europe. Of this series the present volume 
by Hans Kelsen, the undisputed leader of the Vienna school of jurisprudence, 
is the first to appear. 
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Kelsen’s theory is rightly called a “pure theory of law” because he pains- 
takingly avoids introducing into it any material transcending positive law 
understood as a system of “valid legal norms.” In this regard, he continues 
the tradition of legal positivism and perhaps brings it to a logical conclusion. 

Law is a coercive order (p. 19). This means that law is a system of norms, 
each of which stipulates a sanction, criminal or civil, for the behavior describ- 
ed by the legislator and, obviously, contrary to that one desired by him. The 
stipulation of the sanction is, for Kelsen, the only real, perhaps the only pos- 
sible, content of law. Only reluctantly does he admit, as secondary norms, 
the demands to omit delicts (p. 61). 

The specific existence of a norm is its validity (p. 30) and the reason for 
the validity of a norm is always another norm, not a fact (p. 111). A norm 
is valid if it has been created according to another, higher norm. But, on 
the highest level, a norm must exist, the validity of which cannot be derived 
from a superior norm; this is the basic norm. Within the national legal order, 
the basic norm is the one according to which everyone has to behave as the in- 
dividual or the individuals who have laid down the first constitution have 
ordained (p. 115). If an order is overthrown by a revolution, a new basic 
norm is substituted. Consequently, the validity of every particular norm de- 
pends on the fact that the order, on the whole, is efficacious (p. 42). 

So long as the legal order remains efficacious, norms are created, going 
down the ladder from the basic norm to individual judicial decisions, admin- 
istrative acts and even legal transactions, which all are norms, though they 
determine the behavior of individuals in non-recurring situations (p. 38). 

How is the concordance between the higher and lower norms secured? To 
achieve this, positive law uses two methods: it establishes a procedure by 
which the lower norm can be tested as to conformity with the higher norm 
(e. g., the judicial review of legislation), and the organ creating an illegal 
norm is made liable to personal sanction (p. 267). But judicial decisions 
incompatible with statutes or unconstitutional statutes are not always annull- 
ed. To preserve the consistency of his thought system, Kelsen must acknowl- 
edge that the legislator is entitled by the Constitution either to apply norms 
laid down by it or to apply other norms departing from them; similarly, the 
courts are entitled not to apply the existing statutes or customary law, but to 
act as a legislator (p. 156). Consequently, he can triumphantly assert that 
the “alternative character” of the higher norms precludes any real contradic- 
tion between higher and lower norms (p. 161). He does not see that the 
authorization which he interprets into the Constitution and the statutes is 
really given ex post facto: only if no one attacked an unconstitutional law 
or if the Supreme Court did not annul it, does the legislator appear to have 
been “authorized” to act as he did. 

For Kelsen the State is merely a personification of the legal order, a 
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worthless duplication of reality in the style of primitive mythological thinking. 
Those persons who fulfill functions determined by the legal order are organs 
of the State. Since a legal transaction (e. g., a contract) is a law-creating 
act (p. 193), he who buys a package of cigarettes and the druggist who sells 
it are organs of the State. 

The national legal orders or the States are unified by international law. To 
prove that the latter is law in his meaning, Kelsen must prove that, according 
to international law, war is in principle forbidden, being permitted only as a 
sanction (p. 340). This, he thinks, is confirmed by the fact that statesmen 
always justify wars by pointing to “delicts” of the antagonist (p. 332). This 
hardly corresponds to historical truth: many wars were justified, for instance, 
by persecution of brethren in religion or by the duty of propagating a creed ; 
no delict was then imputed to the antagonist. 

International law is assumed to have the same structure as national law: 
decisions of international courts and the like are made according to treaties ; 
these bind the States according to the rule pacta sunt servanda, an important 
item in international customary law, and the binding character of the latter 
is derived from the basic norm of international law which reads as follows: 
“the States ought to behave as they have customarily behaved” (p. 369). 
This basic norm (to which the basic norms of the national legal orders are 
reducible since, in Kelsen’s opinion, international law imposes the obligation 
to recognize efficacious legal orders operating in specified areas) cannot be 
derived from any other one. Its function is approximately the same as “the 
state of nature” in Rousseau’s social philosophy: the norm is postulated to 
permit an understanding of the whole of the legal order as a unity. But 
there is no doubt that Kelsen’s norm, like Rousseau’s contract, is of the 
natural law type, and this destroys the painstakingly built edifice, since, in 
Kelsen’s theory, natural law is taboo. 

Kelsen’s work conveys to the reader an excellent tool for the analysis of 
positive law, but in this regard it is not original, since the same has been 
equally well done by many German and Russian authors of general theories 
of law, a term applied to the analysis of the essential structure of law. 
Where Kelsen is original, and this he is in his reduction of law to the 
stipulation of sanctions and of the State to a fiction, he offers highly artificial 
and unproductive patterns of thought based on Kantian epistemology and 
extreme sociological nominalism. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


Wortp Po.LicinG AND THE CONSTITUTION. By James Grafton Rogers. Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation, 1945. Pp. 123. $.25. 
This is a simple but scholarly and impartial account of the way in which 
the American Executive is allowed, within the confines of accepted constitu- 
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tional practice, to employ naval and military forces without a declaration of 
war by Congress. Mr. Rogers and the World Peace Foundation are to be 
congratulated for making this information available to the American public 
at a nominal price. 

Perhaps the most valuable portion of the booklet (No. 11 in the pamphlet 
series, America Looks Ahead) is the Appendix (pp. 92-123). In it the author 
presents a fairly complete list, arranged chronologically with brief descrip- 
tions, of the military operations of the United States abroad. They total over 
one hundred and fifty, and range from nine wars to the most important 
“demonstrations” of force for political purposes. Except for a dozen or two, 
these actions were undertaken solely on executive authority. One would 
expect that at least the nine wars were fought with specific Congressional 
declarations. As a matter of fact, “four prolonged and costly military strug- 
gles, three of which ended in treaties of peace, were carried on by the 
Executive,” although Congress came through with supporting legislation 
without formally declaring war. These were the undeclared naval war with 
France in 1798-1800, the Barbary Wars of 1801-1805 and of 1815 and the 
Mexican war of 1914-1917. Mr. Rogers is justified in calling these conflicts 
by the name of “wars” because historians so identify them. Even in the case 
of the five declared wars, Congress merely acknowledged the existence of 
a status which had arisen some time previously. Congress never brought a 
war into existence by “declaring” it. Moreover, the initiative, whether in 
declared or undeclared wars, has always come from the Executive. 

The account of our international “policing” operations is impressive. The 
Boxer Uprising in 1900-1901 provides a good example, as well as our share 
in the opening of Japan. Closer to home were the American operations 
in Haiti, the Dominican Republic and Nicaragua, where we stayed until 
elections were held under the eyes of American troops and governments 
satisfactory to us put in office. The late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
restrained himself from such operations in Latin America, but on the eve of 
the second World War he first occupied the bases we leased from Great 
Britain, then Greenland, and two months later, Iceland. 

Congress, of course, holds definite checks over executive disposition of 
American forces, but it has never exploited its powers in this direction. Con- 
gress was reluctant to appropriate monies for the world tour of sixteen 
American war vessels in 1907, but President Theodore Roosevelt ordered it 
none the less, and Congress had to meet the deficiency appropriation. 

The author’s conclusions are conservative enough, but he recognizes the 
fact that a discussion of our ability to participate in a system of international 
policing must be based on the actual, not paper, Constitution. For the legal 
aspects of the question Edward S. Corwin’s The Constitution and World 
Organization (Princeton, 1944) is further recommended. 

University of Detroit. Rosert C. HARTNETT. 
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THE LIMITs OF JURISPRUDENCE DEFINED. By Jeremy Bentham. Edited 
by Charles Warren Everett. New York: Columbia University, 1945. 
Pp. xxii, 358. $4.50. 

That rare creature, a dissatisfied lawyer, wrote a treatise on how to im- 
prove an antique legal system. As an Oxford student, he listened to William 
Blackstone’s lectures and, at sixteen, reached the conclusion that Blackstone 
was guilty of unwarranted optimism about the goodness of the legal system. 
This treatise is part of his architectural plan for its improvement. 

The time was ideal for criticism of the advocates of status quo, and Ben- 
tham was an intense reform critic. 


I saw crimes of the most pernicious nature passing unheeded by the law: acts of no 
importance put in point of punishment upon a level with the most baneful crimes; 
punishments inflicted without measure and without choice: satisfaction denied for the 
most crying injuries: the doors of justice barred against a great majority of the people 
by the pressure of wanton impositions and unnecessary expense: false conclusions en- 
sured in questions of fact by hasty and inconsistent rules of evidence: the business of 
hours spun out into years: impunity extended to acknowledged guilt and compensa- 
tion snatched out of the hands of injured innocence: the measure of decision in many 
cases unformed: in others locked up and made the object of a monopoly: the various | 
rights and duties of the various classes of mankind jumbled together into one immense 
and unsorted heap: men ruined for not knowing what they are neither enabled nor 
permitted ever to learn: and the whole fabric of jurisprudence a labyrinth without 


a clue. 


Lord Shelburne took the budding author under his wing, for he seems to 
have believed that Bentham was the only writer with sufficient venom and 
fire to upset the complacency of Blackstone and Samuel Johnson and all that 
they stood for. Aristocratic recognition, however, made a serious young man 
take himself more seriously. No doubt he accomplished much in his lifetime, 
although this publication portrays more of what he thought than what he did. 
A very sympathetic editor puts out in good form the thoughts that have 
been buried in a lost manuscript. 

Not only did Bentham tear down the existing system, he offered in detail 
what he considered a new and better one. To his way of thinking, the com- 
mon law had been established in a civilization earlier than the one in which 
it was being used and judges with narrow and inelastic minds would not 
adapt it to the needs of the day. Thus change and improvement must come 
from the other great source of law, the legislator. The legislator needed 
guidance to learn what law is supposed to accomplish in a given society. No 
known legal philosophy could supply this guidance. Borrowing a little 
hedonism from Helvetius, and ‘make the punishment fit the crime” from 
Beccaria, Bentham conceived a pleasure-pain philosophy. Starting with a 
positivist base that the state has the power to order anything, he believed in 
limiting that power on a principle of utilitarianism. He said that he recog- 
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nized the validity of the principle of utilitarianism when he was seven years 
old. Utility requires that pleasure prevail over pain. Legislation was to be 
fashioned so as to give the greatest pleasure to the greatest number. Pleasure 
for some would undoubtedly involve pain to others, but in good legislation 
pleasure must predominate. . 

In elaborating this theory Bentham found it necessary to develop a new 
vocabulary. For the sake of “clarity” he substitutes the word “‘catapaustic” 
for the phrase “‘to cure,” and “metaphylactic” for “to guard against.” Thus 
the reader will know more definitely what a particular law is supposed to 
accomplish when he can describe more accurately what a particular law is 
supposed to accomplish. The reviewer isn’t sure that he understands it any 
better than the reader. Bentham’s solution of the legal system’s unsolved 
problems has the quality of being unique. A slow reading of the book will 
convince the ordinary lawyer that his solution will remain unique. 

School of Law, University of San Francisco. |Epwarp A. Hocan, Jr. 


WiLutiAM Howarp Tart, YALE Proressor or Law. By Frederick C. 
Hicks. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. xiv, 158. $2.50. 
This biographical fragment aims to tell the story of eight and a half years 

in the life of William Howard Taft, the interlude between the Presidency 

and the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court. During these years he re- 
tired to the Yale campus and became a professor. Biographers too often have 


minimized this period in Taft’s life. 

The opening chapter tells of the invitation to ex-President Taft, shortly 
after the election of Woodrow Wilson, to return to Yale and of his accept- 
ance. Then follows an account of his entry into academic life, his lectures on 
modern government in the college and constitutional law in the Law School. 
Although ex-President Taft had formerly taught at the Cincinnati College 
Law School, it was evident that he had not mastered the mysteries of the case- 
system of legal education. One of his students states that the ex-President as- 
signed 604 pages for one reading lesson and a faculty associate recalls that 
Taft’s examinations in constitutional law lasted the entire day. 

The book also deals with Taft as a New Haven citizen and gives a rather 
gossipy account of the Roosevelt-Taft meeting at the funeral of Professor 
Thomas Lounsbury in New Haven, apparently the first meeting of the two 
men after Taft’s defeat for reelection. There are several delightful samples of 
ex-President Taft’s irrepressible sense of humor and a few amusing anecdotes 
including the home-spun tale about the Yale campus policeman, Jim Don- 
nelley, who innocently supplied the ex-President with an oversized chair 
adorned with the horns of a bull moose. Professor Hicks’s book accomplishes 
his modest objective in an entertaining and satisfactory fashion. 

Fordham University School of Law. Wattrr B. Kennepy. 





